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THE TREATMENT 

nisf» full f?tTGnffth Listerine on 


MEN: Douse full strength Listenne on the 
scalp morning and night. 

WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic, 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a gargle. 


Start NOW with LISTERINE! 


Take these signs seriously. They may be a 
warning of the infectious type of dandruff, so 
common and frequently so stubborn! Don’t 
delay. Neglect may aggravate the condition. 
And don’t rely on one application of some make- 
shift, “over-night” remedy to treat a stubborn 
infection. 

Medical — Not Magical Treatment 

Your common sense tells you that it’s wise to 
treat an infection with an antiseptic which 
attacks large numbers of the germs accompany- 
ing the infection. 

So, be wise . . . start right in with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. It’s a simple, delight- 
fully easy, medical treatment. 

Listerine gives hair and scalp an antiseptic 
bath, kills millions of germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff, including Pilyrosporum ovale 
—the stubborn “bottle bacillus” which many 
authorities recognize as a causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. 

Those distressing, loosened dandruff flakes 
begin to disappear. Itching and inflammation 
are relieved. "Your scalp feels healthier, your 
hair looks cleaner. 

76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 76% 
of the dandruff sufferers who used Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or marked improve- 
ment in the symptoms within a month! 

If you have the slightest sign of infectious 
dandruff, don’t wait ... get after it now with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treatment. The 
large economy-size bottle will save you money. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ACT HOWl MANY ARC MAKING 
$30, $40, $50 A WEEK 

W OITLD TOU like a good wartime 
iob with a bright peacetime future ? 
Here’s your chance to go after it. Find 
out about RADIO! 

Mail the Coui>on. I will send you 
FREH my 64-page illustrated book, 
RICH REWARDS IN RADIO. It de- 
scribes the many types of fascinating 
Radio jobs. Shows you pictures of men 
1 trained with letters tiling what th^ 
are doing. T^show YOU can train at 
home in spare time to become a Radio 
Technician ! 

Beginiiert Qiilekhr Leoen fo Moko 
$5, $10 a Week Extra h Spore Time 

Many N. R. I. students make $5, $10 
a week extra money fixing Radios in 
spare time tohile atill learning. Begin- 
ning with your first lesson. I send 
EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS that 
tcU how to do it! 

Thve is a st»rtage today of trained 
Radio Technieians and Opfiratoors. 
Radio repair business is booming, be- 
cause no new Radios are being made. 
Many Radio Technicians axe starting 



EXTRA PAY IN 
ARMY, NAVY, TOO 



Mep likely to so into military serrlca. 
Boldlns, sallcgs. marines, shooid mall 
the CoupoB Now I Learning Badlo helps 
men gat extra rank, extra prestige, more 
intereet^ duties, muoh tdgbtf DV. 
Hundredf new in service are N. S. X. 
students. Abo orepues for good Radio 
Jobs, after aerwce ends. 


thdr own service shops . . • making 
$30, $40, ^0 a week. Others take in- 
terest!^ jobs with Radio Stations. 

Radio Manufacturers, rushing to fill 
millions of dollars of Government or- 
ders. need trained men. Thousands of 
Itodlo Technicians and Operators are 
needed for good Civilian and service 
jobs with the Government. And think 
of the Radio jobs offered "by Aviation, 
Police, Commercial Radio and Public 
Address Systems. Think of the NEW 
Radio jobs Television, Frequency Modu- 
lation end other Rac^o devriqpments 
wili open after the war 1 I give you the 
Radio knowledge required for these 
jobs. 

How My ”50-5$ Method" 

Paves the Way to Bigger Poy 

My “60-60 Method** — half building 
real Radio circufts and conducting fas- 
cinating experiments with Radio parts 
I supply, and half learning from Inter- 
esting, illustrate lessons— talms you 
step-by-st^ s^ong the path others h^e 
follow^ to security and good 


Before you know ft you are **o1d 
friends** wito the mirade of Radb. 
You easily put your finger on the trou- 
ble-spot in defective Radios, astonish 
your friends with your practical Radio 
knowledge— use that knowledge to 
make more money, 

FREE ~ My Illustrated Book 
*'Rieh Rewards In Radio" 

MAIL THE COXJPON— I will send you my 
valuablo book FEED. It^s paeted with facte 
about Radio, things you never knew abopt 
opportuaitieB lu Rroadcasfbig, Radio Scrvli- 
in^ Maqufacturiog. Qovenamqit, 

9(^08. OommgBoial Radios Telerisian. Lo^ 
Spe^r Systems. It gives a coisplete de- 
scriptloi ^ my Conrso— “56-®) Methptr^ 
Ezperhsental Sits— Extra, Money lob Sheets. 
If you want to make good monay in Badlo— 
if you're In. a rut— worried about yoir job 
and your future— If ^ want to JUMP YDDB 
PAT— MAIL THE COUPON I 

J. E. SMITH, PreddOT} 

D«pt, 2KM, Naiknd Ratfe loHnot* 
Woshtimtoo, 0. V. 
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OH oMcW- 


Can The Past 
Be Awakened— 

-and THE PURPOSE OF -> 
OUR LIVES KNOWN % 


ERE THE ANCIENTS RIGHT? Docs 
the whirling heart of an atom contain the 
secret of the universe? If everything from a grain 
of sand to the mighty stars — including man — is 
composed of atoms, do these particles contain the 
infinite intelligence which ordained and directs all 
things? Shall man at last find within diem his 
true purpose in the scheme of things? 

Before the powerful cyclotron that now smashes 
atoms to expose their hidden interior — even before 
the telescope and microscope — men of nature in the 
ancient world disclosed secrets of her phenomena, 
the mysteries of life and death. These teachings have 
become the foundations of thought which have 
raised men to heights of achievement and happiness. 

LET THIS FREE BOOK EXPLAIN 

The Rosicrucians, a world-wide fraternity of 
thinking men and women — ^but not a religious or- 
ganization — have helped preserve the wisdom of 
these age-old sages. In these teachings have been 
found the solution to many of the perplexing, 
haunting problems that confront millions of be- 
wildered people today. These truths of nature — 
easy to comprehend — free of 
fanaticism, or fantasies, are 
offered to you, too. 

Use the coupon opposite (or the 
free sealed book, “The Mastery 
of Life.” It will tell you how you 
may receive, (or study and use, 
this centuries-old, but ever mod- 
ern information. 


ROSICRUCIANS [AMORC] San Jose, Calif. 


Scribe C. J* 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U. S. A. 

Please send me ^ur free book. '‘The 
Mastery of Life,*’ vnich I shall read as di- 
rected. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

One of America’s best paying professions 



These Are 

OPPORTUNITY DAYS 

for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 

war, state and federal legi^ation requiring 
more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained, successful accountant is cer- 
tainly a man to be envied. Much in demand, member 
of ‘‘America’s best-paid profession,’* an important 
figure in affairs, he is one of the most influential and 
necessary individuals in the whole business scheme! 

His is a profession YOU may be considering at this 
moment. If so, don’t fail also to consider critically 
how, when, and from whom. you will secure your 
Higher Accountancy training. Consider particularly 
La^Ue’s record of more tlmn .500,000 Accountancy- 
train^ men and women during the past thirty-four 
years— a record unsurpassed by any other ^uca- 
ti<mal institution. 

Remember, too. how numerous are the available 
accountancy schools and courses in the county. Yet, 
despite this fact, approximately one-tenih of all C.P.A.’s 
have be^ student members of LaSalle. 

As to the training itself, you will And it absolutely 
complete; from Practical Accounting through to Ac- 
countiiu Systems, and Income Tax Procedure, includ- 
ing C. F. A. Coaching that qualifies you thoroughly. 
^Spare-time study does it ml! No interference with 
Srour present wwk and a careful analysis of thousands 
of student histories reveals that some have realized, in 
increaa^ later earnings, as high as $50 returns on 
every hour devoted to such study. 

If you are actually in earnest— are willing to work 
devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subiect carefully, thoughtfully, and from every §ngle. 
Full information and a 48-page survey of this op- 
portunity field will be sent you on request. 

Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 



A Correspondence Institution 

D.pi, 1075-KR Chicago 

Kindly tell me more about tlie war 
opportunities in Accounting oiul how 
yourtrainingcan heipmeCTaapehem. 

Also send me~fre^~your booklet on 
*‘A,cconntancy, the Profession That 
I’ays.” 

Q Higher Accountancy 

Other XxtSalle Opportunitiasf 
If more i ntercsted in one of the fields 
indicated bciow.chcck and mail now. 


DBusIness Management 
□Modem Satesmaosblp 
□Law — D&ilree of LL. B. 
□Commercial Law 


□Expert Booktceeplng 
DC. P. A. Coaching 
□Traffic Management 
□Stenotypy 


Name......... 

Present Posilion. 
Address........ 



Is clamorlQS 
draftsmen, for 
can’t atari \m- 
Buildings, air- 
planes, machines, pins, tanks, bridges, 
all start on the drafting board, so it’s no wonder that 
every good draftsman has a fine Job. Yes, more draftsmen 
are needed NOW. The pay la good and the opportunities 
lor advancement great. 

Learn at Home in Spare Time 

Begin now to turn spare hours into money. Bo a draftsman, 
the connecting link between a mechanic and an engineer. 
Enjoy the wonderful opportunities lor promotion that exist 
now. No experience or artistic talent Is needeiL You don’t 
have to leave your present job while learning. Uso spare time. 


Service Included 


Studei^ who take our home study drafting course are entitled 
to our employment service without extra charge. We are In 
constant touch with many great firms needing men, ana In times 
like these Xndustiy welcomes applications from American School 
advanced students and gradwtes. , , . . 

The total tuition cost Is low and the monthly paymmte a** 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Avenue at 56th $t. 


Dept. 00-139 


Chicago 


Good News for 

Pile Sufferers 

The McCleary Qinic, 1021 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Siprings, Mo., is putting out an up-to- 
the-minute 122-page book on Piles (Hemor- 
rhoids), Fistula, related ailments and colon 
disorders. You can have a copy of this book 
by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address. No charge. It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write today for 
a FREE COPY. 


“Facts about EPILEPSY” 

This most interesting and helpful Booklet will be 
mailed to anyone while the supply lasts. I will send 
a free copy to anyone who writes for it. 

C. M. SIMPSON 

Address Dept. F-5, 1840 W. 44th Street, Clevelaod, Ohio 



CARD TRICKS 


Amaze your friends . . . IDENTIFY 
regular UNMARKED Playing Cards 
from their backs. 

Get Sample Cards. c«ie eadi, taken 
from ten different popular de(^ — ^Bee. 
Bicycle, etc., showing circles around Key 
Macks, with complete instructions. $1.00. 

THE TELLURIUM CO. 

Box 678-NS Wallace, Id&bo 
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Makes Muscles 6 cow 
V Fast / 




WiU You Let^ 
Mo PROVE ^ 
I Con Moke 
YOU 0 ^eir ikter/ 


What a 
[ifferanee. 


5 inches 
of new 
Muscle 


< « H • V • 

put 

on chest 
•*^ormsl end 
•Kpended.*'— F. ft.* 


*'My arms increased 
IV2". chest 
forearm t/t".**' ~C . 


For quick results 
J recommend 
S-N fe CHARLES 
ATLAS 


CHARLES 

ATLAS 


Here’s what ATLAS 
■) did for ME; > 


Awarcied the title 
of “The VVorld’i 
Most perfectly 
Developed Man’* 
in Iniernatlooal 
contestr-in compe- 
tition with ALL 
men who would 
consent to appear 
against him. 

This is a recent 
photo of Charles 
Atlas showing 
how he looks to- 
day. This is not 
a studio picture 
but an actual un- 
touched aoapahot. 


**Am sendino snapshot 
showing wonderful prog- 


GAINED 
29 V 
POUNO^ 


‘■WMn I >tarted, 
weighed only 141. 
Now 170.^» — T. 


John Jacobs JohnJac^', 

BEFORE AFTERv 


1 DON'T care how old or yonns you 
are* or how ashamed of your pres- 
ent physical condition you may be. 
If you can simply raise your arm and 
flex it 1 can add SOLID MUSCLE to 
your biceps — yes, on each arm— in 
double-quick time I Only 15 minutes a 
day— right in your own home — is all 
the time 1 aak of you- And there's no 
cost if I fail. 

X can broaden your shoulders, 
etrengthen your back, develop your 
whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE I 1 can add inches to your 
chest* give you a vise-Il^ grip, make 
those legs of youre lithe and powerful. 
I can shoot new strengtib into your old 
backbone* exercise those inner organs, 
help you cram your body so full of 
pep. vigor and r^-blooded vitality that 
you won't feel there's even "standing 
room” left for weakness and that lazy 
feeling! Before I get through with you 
I'll have your whole frame "measured” 
to a nice* new, beautiful suit of muscle I 

• What's My Secret? 

•*Dtnamie TetuUm!** That's the ticketl 
The IdenUcal natural method that I myself 
developed to change my body from the 
serawny. skbiny-chested weakling I was 
at 17 to my present super-man physiauel 
Thousands of other fellows are becoming 


CHARLES ATLAS, D*pt. M 

ns e. 33rd S«rM*, Now York, N. Y. 


I want the proof that your system of **l>vnciMc 
Teruion** will help make a New Man of me — give 
me a beaitliy, husky body and big muscular devel- 
opment. Send me your free book, "Everlasting Health 
and Strength.” 


Name 


(Please print or write plainly) 


Address 


State. 


LET ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE 
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^ Wsemaid to Nightmares 


1. A Very Odd Job 

r I "^HE man at the employment 
I agency gave me a long look. 

-1. “Why do you keep coming 
back?’’ he muttered, wearily. "There’s 
nothing for you. I’ve told you that a 
dozen times.’’ 


I lost my patience. 

"What’s wrong with me?” I snapped. 
“I’ve done everything the books advise. 
Look at me — my shoes are shined. My 
trousers are worn but neatly pressed. I 
haven’t got unsightly pores, or dandruff or 
five o’clock shadow. I use a deodorant. 
My fingernails are clean.” 
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Despite himself, I could see that he was 
impressed. I pursued my advantage. 

"I smile pleasantly, don’t I? My hand- 
clasp is firm, isn’t it? Look!” As a crown- 
ing gesture I produced a handkerchief and 
waved it under his nose. "See?” I ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. "No tattle-tale 
gray.” 


The employment man sat up and then 
shrugged. 

"I know all that,” he conceded. "You 
come up to all the specifications except 
one, as far as a job is concerned.” 

"And what’s that?” I asked. 

"You can’t do anything.” 

I kept still. I knew he had me there. 
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"Listen, Mister,” he said, patiently. 

' Your card says you’re a writer. And we 
just don’t get any calls for writers. Now 
if you could only do something useful — 
like plumbing, for instance. Or if you were 
an arc-welder. Lots of calls for arc-weld- 
ers. 

"But no. You’re useless. All you can 
do is write.” A slight sneer crossed his 
face. "Can’t even operate a lathe,” he ac- 
cused. 

I bowed my head. It was true. I 
couldn’t operate a lathe. 

"But I can type,” I suggested, desper- 
ately. "You surely must get plenty of 
calls for a stenographer.” 

He grunted. "Wouldn’t you look cute 
now, sitting on a business man’s lap?” 

"Never thought of that.” 

He rose from his desk. "So you see how 
it is. You’re just not the type. Too puny 
for outdoor work or the army. Haven’t 
got a chance in a factory. My advice to 
you is to go back home and start pound- 
ing the typewriter again.” 

I faced him and bowed. 

"A very excellent suggestion,” I agreed. 
"But there are one or two slight difficulties. 
To begin with, as of this morning I no 
longer have a home. Nor a typewriter. J.Iy 
landlady is in possession of both.” 

The employment man sighed sympathet- 
ically. "Sure tough. There must be some 
way out. Wonder what I’d do if I were in 
your shoes.” 

"Have them re-soled, probably,” I told 
him. "My feet are touching the pave- 
ment.” 

"Must be something,” he muttered, 
scratching his head. "Writer, huh? In- 
side work. Hey — maybe I’ve got it!” 

He faced me across the desk and his 
voice dropped. 

"Would you mind going to work for a 
screwball?” he asked. 

"What do you mean, a lunatic?” 

"No. Of course not. Why this guy is 


a millionaire. He’s just kind of eccen- 
tric.” 

"You mean that if he were poor he’d be 
crazy.” 

"What do you care? A job’s a job, and 
this is a good berth, if you fill the bill. 
Ever hear of Julius Margate?” 

"No.” 

"Lives uptown. In a mansion, no less! 
I’ve checked. He called in last week — 
let me see now, if I can find the order.” 
He bustled around opening a card file. 

"Here it is. Yes, Julius Margate. He 
wants a house man. $200 a month, plus 
room and board.” 

$200 a month and keep for such a job? 
He must be whacky!” I exclaimed. 

"Wait. Listen to this. Man selected 
must be fond of animals, able to climb 
trees, a good horseman; must have Type C 
blood and an 1. Q. of 180 or higher.” 

He looked at me. 

"Well?” 

I SMILED. "Happen to know my blood 
type is okay,” I answered. "Got a 
transfusion once. I’ve got an I. Q. record 
lying around that I think I can get my 
hands on. I haven’t climbed a tree for 
ten years, but I guess I can manage. I used 
to ride pretty well. I’m not fond of ani- 
mals — but for $200 a month and keep I’ll 
sleep with a rhinoceros.” 

"Maybe you’ll do at that,” commented 
the employment man. "I’ll call up Mar- 
gate and see what he says. Drop back this 
afternoon around two.” 

"Doesn’t he want me to go out there 
for an interview?” 

"?Io. Told you he sounded like a 
screwball. Insists on phone inter\dews 
only. Says when he selects a man he’ll 
send a guide down to take you to his 
place.” 

I let it go at that. 

Promptly at two I returned. The em- 
ployment agent was waiting for me. He 
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ushered me into the private ofhce at once. 

"You’ve got the job,” he informed me. 
“And you start today. Your things will be 
called for. All ready to go?” 

"Suits me.” 

"Sign here. Usual commission.” 

I signed. 

"What about that guide?” I asked. 

"He’s waiting for you now in the outer 
office.” 

I paused. "I didn’t see anyone there,” 
I objected. "That is, nobody but a blind 
man.” 

"He’s your guide,” the employment 
agent told me. "I warned you Margate 
was a screwball.” 

We went back to the outer office. The 
fat blind man with the striped cane rose 
as we entered. 

"Here he is,” said the employment man. 
He introduced me. "And this is Captain 
Hollis.” 

"Pleased to meet up with you.” 'The 
captain’s voice was a jovial boom. He 
grasped my hand, held it. "Sure we’ll get 
along fine. Boss ought to like you. You 
got long fingers. Like eels. Artistic, ain’t 
you?” 

"Writer,” I admitted. 

"Well ain’t that swell, dammit! Boss 
likes writers. Thinks they’re just too 
stinking intellecshool. He’s pretty intellec- 
shool himself. But let’s heave anchor. The 
car’s outside.” 

We left the building. Captain Hollis 
led the way, cane and all. He moved with 
marvelous celerity for a sightless man. He 
found the elevators and his cane pressed 
the down button with unerring accuracy. 

He threaded his way through the outer 
lobby, using his cane for a needle. And 
once in the street, he walked directly to- 
ward a large gray limousine which stood 
resplendently defying the car shortage at 
the curb. 

A uniformed chauffeur opened the door. 

'"This is Dave,” the captain told me. 


"Pleased to meet you,” I said, climbing 
in. 

"He’s deaf.” The captain thrust his face 
forward and his lips moved, repeating my 
name and greeting. 

Dave smiled. "Glad you’re with us. 
'The Boss is gonna like you, I guess. You 
wear glasses. I’ll bet you read a lot.” 

The limousine moved out into the traffic 
as we sat back. I turned to Captain Hol- 
lis. 

"How about giving me a few tips on my 
new employer?” I asked. "He seems to be 
a most remarkable man.” 

"Who, the Boss? Listen, remarkable 
ain’t the word for that guy. Some people 
might think he was a little balmy, but they 
just don’t understand him. Kindest man 
in the world. Big hearted? Why, he 
loves everybody. He loves people you and 
I wouldn’t put up with in a nightmare.” 

The captain shivered slightly. It was a 
startling phenomenom in so large a man. 

"Not that I’m saying a word against 
the house-guests, you understand. They’re 
all nice, decent folks in their way. But 
what a way!” 

He shivered again. 

"That’s why I’m glad you’re taking this 
job. I’ve been helping the Boss out around 
the house. It isn’t easy for me, without 
my lights to guide me, and besides I can’t 
seem to get used to them guests of his. 
Even if I went and brought a couple of 
them in the first place. I remember snag- 
ging Jory in Hungary. Before the war, that 
was. Dammit, there was a voyage! But — ” 

"I don’t understand. What about Mr. 
Margate’s guests? Who are they?” 

The captain ignored my questions as he 
leaned forward suddenly to address Dave. 

"Wait a minute! I nearly forgot some- 
thing. Jory wants some flea powder. Bet- 
ter stop at the pet shop on our way up!” 

Dave read his lips and nodded. A mo- 
ment later the car turned in at the airb. 

"You go in and get it,” ordered the 
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captain. "Here’s the money. A large can 
of flea powder.” 

T DID. It was my first act in the service 
of Julius Margate and I was oddly dis- 
appointed. After all this build-up I ex- 
pected something better than buying a can 
of flea powder for a guest’s poodle. 

When I returned to the car, the captain 
was already issuing a further order to 
Dave. 

"Dammit, I’m losing my memory!” he 
growled. "We got to stop by the dentist 
for Mr. Simpkins.” 

Obediently, the car moved forward. The 
captain turned to me. "You’ll like old 
Simpkins,” he predicted. "He’s the best 
of the gang. Easiest to get along with, I 
think. Of course Simpkins isn’t his real 
name. Talks with an accent. But the Boss 
doesn’t care about a guy’s past if he’s work- 
ing on the level now'.” 

The captain chuckled. "Poor Simpkins 
kind of over-stepped himself, though. 
That’s why the Boss made him go to the 
dentist today. It puts an end to all chances 
of accident.” 

His fingers went to my wrist. 

"What time does your watch say?” 

"Almost five.” 

"Is it dark yet?” His sightless eyes 
blinked. 

"Yes.” 

"Good. Simpkins will be out. He was 
asleep when I brought him down. Lugged 
him up myself. He ought to be awake now. 
And will he be mad when he finds out 
what the dentist did!” 

Again the captain chuckled. 

The car moved in once more. 

Dave turned his head from the wheel. 

"There he is, waiting at the curb,” he 
indicated. 

“Does he look mad?” 

"Boiling.” 

We pulled up. 

1 saw a tall, thin, middle-aged man with 


thinning' hair. He did look mad — his eyes, 
anyway. The rest of his face was covered 
by his cupped hands. 

"Hello, Mr. Simpkins,” boomed the 
captain. "Qimb in. Meet the new house 
man.” 

He introduced me. 

Tall Mr. Simpkins entered with a grunt. 
His black coat covered the seat beside me 
as he extended a bony hand. I grasped it, 
but not for long. It w'as icy cold. 

"Gratified, I’m sure,” said Mr. Simp- 
kins, in a burring voice. "You will excuse 
me. I am very upset.” 

His hand w'ent back to his jaw as he 
turned to the captain. 

"That was a very bad thing you did to 
me,” he accused. "Taking me to the den- 
tist while I am asleep.” 

"Boss’ orders.” 

"Ah! I thought so. He is a hard man, 
Julius Margate. Do you know what he 
had the dentist do to me?” 

"What?” 

"He pulled all my teeth! When I woke 
up a few minutes ago I was lying in the 
chair and my teeth were gone. All of 
them!” 

Captain Hollis began to laugh. 

"Dammit, that’s rich! Beg your pardon, 
Mr. Simpkins, but that’s rich!” The cap- 
tain turned to me. "Don’t you think so?” 

"I don’t imderstand,” I answered. 
"What’s so funny about pulling out all of 
a man’s teeth when he’s asleep?” 

It was Simpkins who answered, sulkily. 

"It isn’t funny at all. Losing my teeth 
is tlie worst thing in the world that could 
happen to me. Because,” continued Mr. 
Simpkins, in a dismal voice, "I happen to 
be a vampire.” 

2. The Perfect Host 

APTAIN HOLLIS was a very strong 
man. 

I discovered this when I tried to jump 
out of the car. 
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Mr. Simpkins was almost as upset as I 
was. 

"Don’t be afraid,” he whispered. "I 
won’t hurt you. My teeth are all gone, 
anyway. I couldn’t bite you if I wanted 
to.” 

His bony hand pressed my shoulder. I 
winced. 

"Honestly,” he pleaded. "I never bit 
anyone even when I had my teeth. Julius 
— Mr. Margate — always took excellent care 
of me. Bought me canned blood, the kind 
they use in transfusions. Liver extract. 
Anything I wanted. I was never hungry.” 

"Best-hearted guy in the world,” Cap- 
tain Hollis repeated. "Besides, you’ve got 
nothing to worry about. You’re Type C, 
and Mr. Simpkins here is allergic to Type 
C blood; ain’t you now, Mr. Simpkins?” 

"Of course. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” reassured the vampire. He mumbled 
badly through his aching jaws. 

"If you’re a sample of Mr. Margate’s 
house-guests. I’m going to have a pretty 
tough job,” I answered. 

"Not at all. Now take me, for example. 
I’m no bother to anyone. Of course, I 
don’t like to have mirrors in my room, 
and I can’t cross running water. You’d 
think I’d have trouble bathing, but I use 
liquid soap and oil.” 

"I don’t want to know a vampire’s 
beauty secrets,” I retorted, somewhat 
harshly. Mr. Simpkins looked glum. 

"You don’t like me,” he accused. "No- 
body likes me.” 

"There, there,” Captain Hollis consoled 
him. "Of course he likes you. We all 
like you. Doesn’t the Boss take care of 
you? Didn’t he bring you all the way 
from Transylvania and put you up in his 
swell mansion? Doesn’t he give you every- 
thing you want?” 

"Everybody hates me,” the vampire 
mumbled. "I’m going out and let the 
worms eat me.” 

"Don’t talk like that, dammit! You’re 


acting very ungrateful to the Boss. Why 
when we found you back there in Europe, 
you was starving to death. Sneaking into 
henhouses at night and killing chickens, 
you was. Living from hand to mouth. 
Thin — ^you was anaemic! And all the time 
afraid somebody was going to find out 
where you holed up to sleep in the day- 
time. 

"Now look at you! Got a swell boudoir 
rigged up down in the cellar. Nobody to 
bother you. All you got to do is come out 
at night and talk to the Boss. He’s gonna 
write you up in his book, he says. You’ll 
be famous!” 

Mr. Simpkins smiled weakly. "Maybe I 
am a bit hasty,” he conceded. "And I as- 
sure you I shall be of little trouble.” He 
turned to me. "I am a noctambulistic soul. 
I sleep from sunrise to sunset. My wants 
are simple. I won’t bother you.” 

This was evidently meant to console me. 
It didn’t. 

"Listen,” I began, addressing the cap- 
tain. "You might as well tell me every- 
thing now. What about these other house- 
guests? Has Mr. Margate got a couple of 
zombies boarding with him? Any ghouls 
to feed?” 

"The Boss? Of course not — he wouldn’t 
have anything to do with no such creatures. 
Kindest guy in the world. But wait a min- 
ute. You can get the dope straight from 
him.” 

I hadn’t realized it, but the car was turn- 
ing into a driveway. We rode through an 
avenue of trees, hinting at spacious grounds 
beyond. The limousine pulled up before 
the steps of a large, rambling stone struc- 
ture. The interior, brilliantly illuminated, 
justified the captain’s description. It was 
a mansion, all right, and a big one. 

We climbed out — Simpkins, the captain, 
and myself. Dave the chauffeur drove off 
to the rear. 

Simpkins rang the bell. Tlie door 
opened. No butler stood there. Instead, 
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a pudgy little man in an ornate purple 
lounging jacket fairly flung himself out 
onto the terrace. His shock of gray hair 
bristled with an excitement matched by the 
gleam in his darting black eyes. 

"Here you are! How’s your jaw, Simp- 
kins? Ha, ha — explain about that later. 
Matter of necessity. Captain? Everything 
shipshape? Want to see you tonight. And 
3'ou — you must be the new house man.” 

His hand pumped mine in a friendly, 
vigorous grip. "My name’s Margate. 
Julius Margate. Sorry, we haven’t got a 
butler. Can’t keep them. Devil of a ser- 
vant problem. Hope you’ll be a bit more 
broad-minded.” 

He ushered us inside, bustling and talk- 
ing in a quite breathless manner. 

“Got a very good report on you from 
the agency, young man. Very good. Seem 
to be just what I need around here. So 
much to attend to, you know. So much. 
But come along — I’ll show you to your 
rooms later. Right now, dinner’s waiting.” 

I followed the short man and the captain 
through the long hall. We entered a 
spacious dining room. The table was set 
for three. 

“You’re eating upstairs, aren’t you?” 
Margate called to Simpkins. 'The vampire 
nodded. 

“I’ll be up to visit later,” said the host. 
"Want to take some notes.” 

He turned to me. 

“Hear you’re a writer. Fine! You’ll be 
interested in the book I’m doing. Helpful 
too, no doubt.” 

We sat down, following Margate’s ex- 
ample. 

“Jory’s cooking,” Margate said. “Had 
him go out and take Trina her fish. Gery- 
manx ate earlier. Took his stuff out my- 
self. We’ll have to teach our new house 
man how to feed our guests, eh. Captain?” 

Margate turned his gray head. 

“Jory!” he called. “Oh, Jory — we’re 
ready now!” 


Jory brought the platter in from the 
kitchen. I was introduced quite naturally. 

I correctly assumed that Jory was a guest, 
not the cook. 

As far as I was concerned, Jory would 
be neither guest or cook in any house of 
mine. 

TORY was a big man. Too big. His 
^ arms were too long and his legs were 
too short. He didn’t have any neck. His 
hair was long. And plentiful. ■ It ran 
over his forehead and bristled on cheek 
and chin. It sprouted from his wrists. 

If he were my guest I’d insist on his 
using a depilatory. And I’d send him to 
the dentist too. I didn’t like the look of 
his teeth when he smiled at me. 

“You new house man, huh?” he 
grunted. 

“That’s right, Mr. Jory.” 

“Okay. Where’s my flea powder?” 

I’d forgotten about that little item. I 
took the can from my pocket and handed 
it to him. 

“Thanks,” he grunted. 

His huge fingers tore open the lid. Rais- 
ing the can, he doused his head liberally 
with the powder. With a nonchalant smirk 
he unbuttoned his shirt and poured flea 
powder down his chest. 

“Jory — please!” objected Margate. 

“Huh?” 

“The moon will be up in half an hour. 
I’ll powder you then, after you change.” 

Margate turned to me. 

“Jory’s a werewolf,” he explained. 

I tried to get up. The captain tripped 
me with his cane. 

“He changes every night when the moon 
is more than half full,” Margate continued. 
“But there’s nothing to worry about. I’ve 
got his lycanthropy under control. He 
doesn’t get violent unless he sees the 
moon, and I take care of that. Make him 
wear dark glasses.” 

Jory shuffled out of the room. The 
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others began to eat. I didn’t feel very 
hungry, somehow. 

"You mustn’t mind Jory,’’ Margate told 
me, noticing my hesitation. "He’s crude. 
I’ll admit Illiterate peasant type. Hun- 
garian backwoods, you know. Hasn’t got 
the breeding of Mr. Simpkins. But he 
means well. Faithful as a dog, too. 

"That’s his only trouble. 'That canine 
streak. You know,’’ Margate confided, "I 
wouldn’t want it to get around for the 
world, but in winter Jory has a very bad 
habit. He sheds! Dreadfully. Usually 
make him stay in his room. He prefers to 
sleep in the kennel in back, of course, but 
I see to it that his hamburger is waiting 
for him upstairs. Fleas bother him a bit, 
too. But not so much any more. When 
the captain captured him he was really — I 
confess — mangy.’’ 

Margate passed me my salad. 

"You ever bathe a dog.^’’ he asked. "You 
can give Jory a bath every so often.” 

Bathing a werewolf somehow didn’t ap- 
peal to me. But I was past making objec- 
tions. 

"I’d like to introduce you to some of 
our other guests later this evening,” Mar- 
gate said. "But I doubt if I’ll have time. 
I must talk to the captain here. Fact is. 
Captain, I’ve got another voyage planned 
for you.” 

"Now?” boomed Captain Hollis. 

"Yes, for you and Dave both.” 

"What’re we after this trip?” 

"Never mind.” 

Margate glanced at me significantly. 

"I’ll tell you later. But it’s the kind of 
thing I need you for especially. No one 
else could do it. And Dave has his part 
to play as well.” 

"Don’t like it,” the captain answered. 
"Risky business. Blockades and subma- 
rines and all. Where to?” 

“Greece again.” 

"German-occupied.” 

"You’ll get by if you follow orders. 


You’ll be using my yacht, you know. Little 
danger of being fired on. And the regular 
crew. They’ll handle things. All you 
must do is follow the map and act when 
the time comes.” 

“Something hard to capture?” 

“Very hard. Hardest yet. No one but 
you could do it. There’s a bonus in it, of 
course. Make it worth your while.” 

'The captain grunted. Margate beamed 
on me. 

“Well, young man — suppose you’re 
drawing your own conclusions?” 

"More or less,” I admitted. 

"What do you make of my little house- 
hold from what you’ve seen of it?” 

"It’s very — unusual,” I ventured. 

“Unusual? Diplomatic word. Very. 
Tactful, aren’t you? Why don’t you come 
right out with it and say you think I’m 
crazy?” 

“Because I suspect that I might be the 
crazy one.” 

"Ha. Good! Very good!” Margate 
leaned back. He offered me a cigar. I 
took it as we sipped our coffee. 

"Don’t alarta yourself,” he told me. “It’s 
very simple. I’m a collector, that’s all. Just 
a collector. Hobby of mine. Many 
wealthy men collect books. Some collect 
paintings, or antique furniture. I collect 
mythological entities.” 

"So I see.” 

"Might call me something of a hunter, 
too. But I’m not interested in the usual 
big game. Besides, even if I have cap- 
tured most of my guests, they are guests. 
And are treated as such. I rather flatter 
myself that I’ve improved their lot. It’s 
not easy, in times like these, to be a vam- 
pire or a werewolf.” 

I AGREED with him on that. 

"Perhaps you’re wondering just 
what impulse led me to the pursuit of this 
little hobby?” 

"I am.” 
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Margate giggled. 

"Oh, it’s silly enough, I suppose. At 
least to people who fancy themselves the 
practical, hard-headed sort. As a boy, I 
mooned around a lot over books. My- 
thology. Bulfinch. You know the stuff. I 
inherited money. There was no need to 
work. I inherited a certain amount of in- 
telligence, too, I claim. Enough intelli- 
gence to avoid emulating the average ca- 
reer of the wealthy man of leisure. You 
know the stuff — blondes, polo, blondes, 
golf, blondes, horses, blondes, tennis.” He 
giggled again. "But I do like blondes,” he 
added. 

"You might say I rebelled against cer- 
tain so-called rational concepts of reality. 
I began to study myth-cultures. I con- 
vinced myself that certain deviations from 
the accepted norm existed in Nature. That 
the legends of supernatural presences and 
entities might conceivably rest on a basis 
of truth. That you can’t sit back and say, 
'There is no such thing as a werewolf,’ for 
example, if you’ve never looked for one. 
Besides, psychopathology has only recently 
admitted the psychotic existence of were- 
wolves, if not the physiological possibility. 

"I knocked around the globe a bit in 
the yacht. Picked up Captain Hollis, here. 
A good man, the captain. Lost his eyes 
in my service. A maenad scratched them 
out, off the Dardanelles.” 

"She was a hussy, that one!” the captain 
boomed. 

"We found a few things together, he 
and I. Things the hard-headed scientific 
boys never bothered to look for. They’re 
always willing to go chasing off to nowhere 
and back to capture a reported new speci- 
men of gorilla, or something, but you never 
hear of them getting up an expedition to 
actually track down a sea-serpent, for ex- 
ample. Dullards! 

"At any rate, you’ll meet some of my 
— discoveries — later. At the moment, I 
am engaged on a little writing project of 


my own. Sort of combination of clinical 
case-histories and a revision of mythology. 
That’s why my guests are here. I’m ex- 
tracting their life histories.” 

Margate smiled amiably. 

"I think you’ll like it here, once you get 
accustomed to things,” he said. “There’s 
a number of tasks for you to perform, of 
course. But if you humor my guests a bit 
you won’t have any trouble. They’re all 
goodhearted, if a little unusual.” 

A crash interrupted his monologue. 

"The kitchen!” the captain muttered. 

Indeed, the noise of falling crockery and 
silver resounded from the kitchen door- 
way. 

Margate was on his feet. I followed 
him. 

"Damn that Jory! How often have I 
told him not to change in the house? He’s 
always doing that, and he always smashes 
the dishes!” 

We stared into the kitchen. 

Floundering amidst a welter of broken 
plates, a large wolf stared up at us with 
contrite eyes. The wolf had brown fur — 
like Jory’s hair, only more of it. The wolf 
was panting a little, and its red tongue 
lolled. 

As we watched, it rose to its paws and 
uttered a little yelp of embarrassment. 

"Oh, Jory, you’re so careless!” Margate 
sighed, shaking his head. 

The wolf nuzzled against his leg. 

"All right. But try to remember!” 

I stared at the red eyes. Jory’s eyes. 

Now I was able to trace, not without a 
certain fascinated Jhorror, the human out- 
lines inherent in the wolf body. The bony 
structure of the ribs. The peculiar adapta- 
tion of elbow to joint. The finger-like pat- 
tern of the paws. And the human cast of 
the lupine muzzle. 

The werewolf turned and began to 
scratch patiently at the door. 

Margate stared at me. 

"Oh dear!” he whispered. "Oh dear!” 
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"What’s the matter?” 

He stepped to the wall and took down 
a harness and muzzle. Stooping, he ad- 
justed them about the wolf’s body and 
throat. 

"I’m sorry,” he told me. "But I’m afraid 
you’ll have to take Jory outside. I can tell 
he wants to go.” 

He placed the end of the leash in my 
nerveless fingers and pushed me forward 
into tlie night. The wolf tugged me into 
darkness. 

"Just once around the block,” Margate 
cautioned. 

So I did it. My first duty in the house 
of my new employer was to walk his pet 
werewolf around the block. 

3. Sleeping Beauty 

T SLEPT soundly that evening, in spite 
of it all. I could save my nightmares 
for when I was awake. ' 

Margate met me at the breakfast table. 
He was in bubbling spirits — as usual. 

"The captain’s left,” he announced. 
"Got his maps and orders last night. 
Should be gone about six weeks, I esti- 
mate.” 

He chuckled to himself. 

"If he succeeds this time, my collection 
will be complete.” 

"After something unusual?” 

"Unusual is hardly the word! This one 
will really paralyze you! Hope he makes 
it all right.” 

"Isn’t it a risky business for a blind 
man?” 

"Riskier for a man with his eyes.” Mar- 
gate babbled on. "But finish your break- 
fast. I’m going to show you around.” 

I had hardly downed my coffee when 
Margate jumped up from the table, burst- 
ing with eagerness. 

"Come on, come on!” 

He led the way into the yard. We 
walked along a shaded gravel pathway 


leading to the rear of the house. Mar- 
gate stooped midway. 

"Jory’s tracks,” he muttered. "Didn’t 
hear him come in last night. Oh well, he’ll 
sleep until noon or later. And Simpkins 
won’t be with uS until sundown.” 

We proceeded, moving between or- 
dered flower-beds. 

"Warm, isn’t it?” Margate commented. 
He paused in the shadow of a tree. 

"It is hot.” I rested my hand against 
the trunk. 

^'Get your hands off me!” commanded a 
voice. 

I looked around. There was nothing 
to see. 

”You heard me!” 'The voice was high, 
feminine; yet strangely muffled. 

I stared again. As I did so, a branch 
descended and slapped my face. 

"Fresh!” 

Margate laughed. 

"That’s Myrtle,” he explained. "In the 
tree. A hamadryad.” 

I wheeled and surveyed the tree. It 
looked quite ordinary to me. 

"Tree nymph,” Margate continued. 
"Don’t mind her. Her bark is worse than 
her bite.” 

“That isn’t funny,” came the voice from 
the tree. "Who’s the new fellow, Mar- 
gate?” 

'"That’s our new house man.” 

"Hmm. Not very polite, I must say.” 

I thought it best to turn and bow at the 
branches. 

"Sorry if I offended you. As a matter 
of fact, I was merely admiring your limbs. 
That’s a lovely trunk you have there.” 

This was the right approach. I could 
tell that. A peal of girlish laughter was 
my reward. 

"Flatterer!” 

"Not at all, I as.sure vou.” 

"Margate,” said Myrtle, softly. "I hate 
to say it, but I wish you’d remember to 
tell Jory to keep away from me when — ” 
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"Of course, Myrtle. He’s just thought- 
less, that’s all. How are things other- 
wise.^’’ 

"Pretty fair.’’ 

"Your new friend here can climb a 
tree. I might have him shinny up you if 
you want to be pruned at any time.” 

I recalled that tree-climbing was one of 
my requisites listed by the employment 
man. Type C blood, fond of animals, 
a tree-climber — yes, it worked in, all right. 

"I’d be glad to handle your limbs at any 
time,” I offered. 

Myrtle laughed. 

"How you talk!” Her branches shook 
coyly. 

Margate moved on down the path. I 
followed. Myrtle resulted coyly in fare- 
well. 

"Lovely girl,” my employer remarked. 
"Often wonder what she looked like. The 
captain picked her up in the Carpathians. 
Had to fight off a gang of peasants when 
he transplanted her.” He sighed remi- 
niscently. 

We walked down a graveled pathway 
through the garden which led to the door 
of a large, low structure. It resembled a 
stable or barn. 

"Want you to meet Gerymanx,” Mar- 
gate explained, as we entered. He bustled 
in. I had to stoop in order to pass the 
doorway. 

Gerymanx stood in a large stall. Or 
rather, a part of Gerymanx. Gerymanx 
was a horse, and since his back was turned 
toward me, the part I gazed upon hardly 
constituted a proper introduction. 

"There he is,” said Margate. "Nice 
looking, isn’t he.^” He thumbed at the 
portion of Gerymanx which was visible. 
"Ever see anything like it before?” 

I had an answer for that one. 

S UDDENLY, at the rear of the stall, a 
man raised his head and peered in- 
tently at us. He was a stranger, and a 


rather disreputable one. Tousle headed 
and unshaven, he bared prominent yellow 
teeth in sly grin. 

It rather disappointed me to find Mar- 
gate employing such a raffish-looking fel- 
low. I told him so, under my breath. 

"Not much of a stable-boy,” I com- 
mented. 

"Stable-boy? That’s no stable-boy, that’s 
Gerymanx.” 

"But I thought you told me this — this 
thing — is Gerymanx,” I protested, weakly 
indicating the protruding brown backside 
of the horse. 

"So it is. But the head is also Gery- 
manx. Don’t you understand, my boy? 
Gerymanx is a centaur.” 

He would be. I might have known it. 
But I could hardly control my confusion 
when the human head wheeled, the horse 
body pivoted, and Gerymanx trotted out 
of his stall to welcome us formally. 

I am no judge of horseflesh, and cer- 
tainly no judge of centaurflesh either, but 
I must admit Gerymanx was impressive. 
His horse-body glistened beautifully in the 
sunshine from the stable sky-light. His 
human torso, rising from the waist, was 
superbly muscled. I had always imagined 
centaurs to be somewhat shaggy. Gery- 
manx wasn’t. He trotted forward, and 
upon our introduction, shook hands. He 
had to bend his elbows to do it, being 
considerably taller than myself. 

"A pleasure,” he boomed. "Mr. Mar- 
gate here tells me you’re quite a horse- 
man. We must go for a ride together 
soon.” 

Margate beamed with pride. "Gery- 
manx is quite a pacer,” he told me. "Four- 
gaited.” 

"Glad to get out again,” the centaur 
went on. "No one has been around to 
exercise me but Dave, and he can’t do any- 
thing but hang on. Thought I’d like to 
work out mornings and maybe enter the 
steeplechase this fall.” 
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"He’s very ambitious,’’ Margate added. 
"Wants to race.” He turned to the cen- 
taur. "How’s the oat situation?” 

"Pretty fair. You can tell this gentle- 
man here what to do for me. I’d like to 
be curry-combed this week, if you don’t 
mind.” 

"Your mane wants clipping,” Margate 
observed, critically. 

"Guess it does.” 'The centaur smiled 
coyly. "You know, Margate, I’ve been 
thinking of having my tail bobbed.” 

“Don’t do anything hasty now,” my host 
begged. 

"But it’s all the style. I was looking 
at the Breeder’s Annual last night.” 

"We’ll discuss that later,” said Mr. Mar- 
gate, curtly. "Right now we have to be 
moving on. I’m sure you two will get to 
be great friends.” 

He turned to me. "I must give you in- 
structions on Gerj'manx shortly. You’ll 
take care of him as well as Myrtle and the 
rest.” 

We moved out of the stable as Gery- 
manx trotted back into his stall. 

“Lunch time. Listen — I want you to 
call up the grocer in town and order a few 
items for me.” 

We marched back to the house. 

“You understand, I can hardly allow 
tradespeople to get in here. You’ll meet 
them at tie gate, of course. But let’s see 
now. We’ll need a roast for ourselves — 
and some rav/ hamburger — about two 
pounds — a bottle of Lextron — that’s Vita- 
min B extract for Mr. Simpkins — better get 
a bottle of Glover’s Mange Cure for Jory 
— five pounds of halibut steak — and then 
call the feed store and ask them to send 
up a bale of hay — a bottle of tabasco 
sauce — ” 

I used the hall phone. 

“Afraid you’re going to be in for a 
little heavy duty these days,” Mr. Margate 
apologized. “What with the captain and 
Dave away. Why not run upstairs and take 


a shower before lunch? It might freshen 
you up a bit for the afternoon. I want to 
go over the notes for my book with you, 
if you don’t mind. Run along now — I’ll 
fix us a snack if Jory isn’t around.” 

I ascended the stairs to my own quar- 
ters. I had quite a nice bedroom with 
bath attached. I noted that my things had 
arrived some time during the morning. 
Jory must have brought them up. 

It was quiet in my room. Quiet, and 
normal. "That’s what I needed most. A 
touch of normalcy, after all this bewilder- 
ment. 

I walked into the bathroom, reached 
around the shower curtains and turned on 
the water. Then I undressed, slowly. I 
had a cigarette — one of Margate’s Turkish. 

I went back to the bath. I pulled aside 
the curtain, climbed in the tub. 

"Hey!” said a voice. 

I looked down. 

TpHERE was a girl in the bathtub. 

-*- She was a very pretty girl. I noticed 
that at once. She had a long oval face, 
high cheekbones, deep blue eyes, and long, 
curly hair. 

I also observed that she would look 
good in a sweater, though at the moment 
she wasn’t wearing any that I could notice. 
And I noticed. 

"Hey,” she repeated, stating up at me. 

I just stood there. Because a second 
glance afforded me certain observations of 
a disturbing nature. She was a pretty girl 
with long hair, all right — but her hair was 
green. A vivid green. Most unusual color. 

"What are you trying to do?” persisted 
the girl. 

"I was just going to take a bath,” I an- 
swered, not too brightly. 

"Well don’t stand there on one leg like 
a stork, then,” she replied. "Come on in. 
The water’s fine.” 

I didn’t move, but I was taken aback. 

"Who are you?” prattled the chatter- 
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box in the tub. "My but you’re skinny, 
aren’t you?’’ 

It was a trifle disturbing — this criticism. 
What would you say if you walked into 
your bathroom and a strange girl in your 
tub made disparaging remarks about your 
physique? 

I was still pondering the problem when 
a discreet cough sounded from the door- 
way. 

It was Margate. 

He ignored me and strode toward tlie 
tub, staring down at the soapy water. 

"So here you are, Trina,” he accused. 
"At it again, eh? How did you ever get 
up here?” 

"Jory carried me,” answered the girl, 
defiantly. "I didn’t think anyone would 
notice. Besides, I just wanted to use the 
bath salts.” 

"Well, you’ll have to get out now. This 
is our new house man. He wants a bath, 
I imagine. That is what you want, isn’t 
it?” he added, turning to me for corrobo- 
ration. 

"Yes.” 

"Oh very well. If you will be a pig, and 
hog it all for yourself.” Trina sulked. 
"Lift me out.” 

I hesitated. 

"Come on.” 

I stooped and lifted. She was slippery. 
But that wasn’t the reason I almost dropped 
her. 

I was staring at her waist. At the green 
— oh, it might as well be admitted! Trina 
was a mermaid. 

"Shame on you,” Margate scolded. "I 
thought I told you not to leave your tank.” 
He sighed. "What will our new house man 
think of us, I wonder? Jory changing in 
the kitchen and you sneaking into his 
tub.” 

"I just wanted bath salts,” the mermaid 
wailed. "And a chance to use this lovely 
mirror here to comb my hair.” Her eyelids 
fluttered up at me coyly, like waving kelp. 


"Maybe you'll help me comb my hair?” 
she suggested. 

"Not now!” Margate extended his arms. 
"Here, give her to me. Go ahead and bathe 
in peace.” 

He bore Trina from the room. A most 
attractive armful, too. I bathed medita- 
tively. 

At the luncheon table, Margate con- 
fided in me. 

"It’s her French blood,” he declared. 
"Trina’s a Breton, you know. Found her 
oflf the coast of Brittany, tv’o years ago Au- 
gust. Just before the war. 

"She’s the restless type, though. Wants 
to sneak out to bathing beaches, I suppose. 
Crazy about bath salts and perfumes. Guess 
she’s lonesome. Used to a lot of ocean- 
ides and nereides around. To say nothing 
of sailors.” 

"I like her,” I ventured. "I don’t blame 
her for getting bored in a tank. It must 
be like living the life of a goldfish. Isn’t 
there a swimming pool or something 
around here?” 

"Say, that’s an idea! You could dig her 
one! There in the garden. You know how 
to handle cement?” 

"Guess I could manage.” 

"Jory will help,” Margate promised. 
"Say, that’s fine.” 

We finished our luncheon in high hu- 
mor. After a smoke we adjourned to Mar- 
gate’s study. 

It was more of a library than a study, 
and more of a museum than a library. 'The 
walls were lined with bookshelves. I 
scanned the titles with eager curiosity. 

"Quite a collection you have here,” I 
commented. "Lots of sorcery.” 

Margate gave me an earnest glance. 
"Just for reading purposes,” he empha- 
sized. "Never monkey with the stufif per- 
sonally. Too dangerous.” 

I noted a glass bell jar on the side table. 
A long, thin bone rested on a cushion 
within. Margate marked my interest. 
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"Supposed to be unicorn horn,” he ex- 
plained. "But I’m inclined to believe it’s 
a fake. Anybody knows there are no such 
things as unicorns.” 

T RE'TURNED to the large center table 
and desk. In order to avoid resting 
my fingers on a mummified head I brought 
my hand down on a large, dark brown 
bottle. Margate gasped. 

"Careful there! Don’t jiggle that bot- 
tle! Got a djinn in there.” 

I stepped back. 

"Bought it from a sailor in Aden. Set 
me back a pretty penny. Don’t know why 
I wanted it — I’m afraid to open the thing.” 

I stared into the brown, cloudy glass. I 
could see nothing. But when I lifted the 
bottle it gave forth a rustling sound — a 
most disconcerting noise to emanate from 
glass or liquid. 

"Let me see, now,” Margate began. He 
stooped over the desk drawers and began 
to draw forth sheafs of manuscript. 

"Here’s the case history of Mr. Simp- 
kins,” he muttered. And the notes Jory 
is giving me. Cave stuff — archeological 
background from Gerymanx. What’s this? 
Oh, the report of the Demonolatrical So- 
ciety. 1936. Out of date. 

He lifted his hands, eyebrows waggling 
in despair. 

"You see? Everything’s topsy-turvy. 
Never get anything done this way. Need 
some system. A little order. Then I can 
get started again.” 

But somehow we didn’t get at any filing 
system that afternoon. We sat down and 
got involved in a little discussion, during 
which my employer added a few scraps of 
information to my data on his life-work. 

I learned that he had conducted this 
somewhat singular menage of his for about 
five years. Mr. Simpkins was his oldest 
guest; then Gerymanx, Myrtle, and Jory. 
Trina was really the latest acquisition. 

They got along fairly well together, ac- 



cording to Margate. Of course he hu- 
mored them. Kept them happy. And in 
return, they afforded him diversion enough 
to recompense him for the sacrifice of a 
normal social life. 

"Never go out,” Margate told me. 
"Couldn’t afford to, under the circumstan- 
ces. Never invite guests, either. But the 
book is coming along, and it’s well worth 
it. When I am finished I’ll take my place 
alongside of Frazer and Ellis. What Dar- 
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win and Huxley did in their fields I will 
do in mine.” 

He seemed a simple soul, did Julius 
Margate. I felt a growing affection for the 
man. 

"Only one complaint,” he confided. 
"People are always trying to palm off fakes 
on me. Those things get around, you 
know. I’ve had side-show dealers trying 
to sell me freaks. And some unscrupulous 
dealers try to peddle their fakes — ^mon- 
strosities that never existed. Missing links, 
and basilisks. One Irish rogue had the 
cheek to claim he could secure a lepre- 
chaun. Anyone with any sense knows there 
aren’t things like that. I ask you, now, is 
that riglit?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer, but rose 
to his feet with a frown. 

"Dear me! Almost supper time. Bet- 
ter dash out to the gate for those groceries. 
I’ll route Jory out. He’s in the kennel, 
most likely. 

"On your way back,” he called, "I think 
you’d better take a run down to the cel- 
lar. Fix the furnace. It’ll be chilly to- 
night.” 

I left on my errand. After lugging up 
the groceries I made for the cellar stairs, 
descended. 

It was dark down there. I struck three 
matches before I located the furnace in the 
gloom. 

I found the coal, filled the hopper. It 
took some time. Little red shadows danced 
on the walls behind me as I got the fire 
glowing. It was cheerful, warm. I began 
to whi^Je. 

Then I heard the sound. 

The creaking, groaning sound from the 
corner. 

And a rustling. A slow, crawling rustle. 
A slithering noise. 

I lit a match, held it up in none too 
steady fingers. 

Fire sw^ept across a mound of churning 
earth. A mound in which a box was set — 


a long, white box. A box that opened. 
Opened in darkness, as two long arms rose 
silently, swiftly. 

Something sat up. Something with a 
long white face. 

With a sudden start, I recognized Mr. 
Simpkins. 

"You!” I gasped. 

"Hello.” Simpkins rose. 'The earth fell 
from his black coat. He stretched himself 
and yawned. 

"What time is it? Forgot to set the alarm 
clock again.” 

I stared down at the coffin from which 
he had emerged. 

The vampire stood beside me. "Pretty 
bad, isn’t it?” he commented. 

I shuddered in complete agreement. 

"Know what I’m going to do, my 
friend?” he asked. 

"N— no.” 

"I am going to make our host purchase 
a new coffin for me. It’s the least he can 
do to repay me for that scurvy trick of 
removing my teeth.” 

I nodded numbly. 

"Since Dave is gone, you shall have to 
accompany me,” he continued. "We can 
go tonight, I suppose.” 

"Go — ^where?” 

"Why to the undertaking parlor, of 
course. Where else would you buy your- 
self a coffin?” 

"I won’t do it,” I declared. 

And that settled that. 

After supper Mr. Simpkins and I went 
out to buy him a new coffin. 

4. A Grave Undertaking 

J ASON HARRIS operated one of the 
most thriving mortuary chapels in the 
city. Business was never dead. Mr. Har- 
ris himself was always on hand to welcome 
a fresh customer. 'That’s the only way he 
liked his customers — fresh. 

But he didn’t like us. 
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I could tell that almost as soon as Mr. 
Simpkins and I entered his outer display 
rooms. 

It had been a struggle to drag me this 
far. Both Mr. Simpkins and Mr. Margate 
had argued with me — ^pointing out that I 
was the only one who could drive the vam- 
pire down, and that night was the only op- 
portunity Simpkins had of going out to 
make a personal selection. They clinched 
the argument by reminding me that I was, 
after all, an employee. And an employee 
must be obedient. 

Now I wanted to get the whole business 
over W’ith, quickly and quietly. So when 
Jason Harris moved forward to greet us, 
I lost no time. 

“My friend and I should like to pur- 
chase a coffin,” I began. 

“Very well.” Mr. Harris assumed a 
mask of sympathy. “Might I inquire as 
to the nature of the bereavement in the 
family?” 

Mr. Simpkins stepped out. “Never mind 
that. Just show us around this box fac- 
tory of yours and we’ll make our own se- 
lection.” 

“Of course.” Somewhat disconcerted by 
the callousness of the request, Harris led 
us over to an imposing bronze casket. 

“Here is one of our latest models,” he 
began. “I want you to note the dignity of 
its outlines, the solidity of its construction, 
the — ” 

“What about a mattress?” inquired Mr. 
Simpkins, eagerly. “Has it got a mat- 
tress?” 

“A mattress can be secured,” Harris as- 
sured him. “But I must ask you to ob- 
serve this special feature — the method 
whereby the sealed casket is made airtight.” 

“Airtight? Nothing doing,” Simpkins 
snapped. “How do you expect a man to 
breathe in an airtight coffin? Why he’d 
strangle to death!” 

“But the deceased does not breathe — ” 

“How do you know? You ever been de- 
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ceased? Come to think of it you do look a 
little dead on your feet.” 

Mr. Harris was indeed quite pale. 

“I don’t seem to understand you gentle- 
men,” he muttered. 

“We just want to buy a coffin, that’s all. 
For a body.” 

“What sort of body?” Mr. Harris per- 
sisted. 

“Why no body in particular. Just any 
body.” 

'Ihe mortician looked agitated. "You 
aren’t by any chance planning a murder? 
You’re not gangsters, I hope?” 

"Of course not.” Mr. Simpkins gave out 
with a laugh that was meant to be reas- 
suring. It wasn’t. “Say, I heard a good 
one about an undertaker who specialized 
in gangster funerals. His motto was 'Don’t 
Put All Your Yeggs in One Casket.’ Good, 
eh?” 

Mr. Harris didn’t think so. He looked 
distressed. I took advantage of his con- 
fusion to pull the vampire over toward a 
small modest-appearing gray box. 

"What about this?” I suggested. 

"Not bad,” Simpkins commented. 
"Streamlined. And plush lining. Always 
like a plush lining.” 

“This is a very select model,” Harris as- 
sured us. “One of our most popular styles 
this season.” 

"Never mind the sales build-up,” said 
Simpkins. “I’ll just try it out for my- 
self.” 

Lifting the lid, he climbed into the cof- 
fin and lay down. 

“Very comfortable,” he grunted. “Lots 
of leg room.” 

This statement didn’t please the under- 
taker either. He kept staring at Mr. Simp- 
kins with a rapt expression, and his teeth 
began to chatter like a bunch of women 
around a Gin Rummy game. 

“This coffin isn’t for you!” he exclaimed. 

"Of course it is. I always pick out my 
own coffins when I get the chance.” 
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"Most people don’t get a chance,” Har- 
ris was forced to observe. 

"Not me. I’m different. I’ve picked 
out five coffins in my time. Outlasted them 
all.” Without waiting to observe the reac- 
tion to this last statement, Mr. Simpkins 
suddenly banged the lid shut. A moment 
later he pushed it up again. 

"Have to oil this lid,” he complained. 
"I might want to get out in a hurry some 
time. You know how it is.” 

I don’t,” the undertaker con- 

^ fessed. "I don’t want to know how 
it is, either. You two get out of here. You 
are crazy.” 

"A fine way for a mortician to talk to a 
customer,” Simpkins bridled. "All right. I 
don’t want your old box anyway. It’s lousy. 
Why I would be ashamed to be found 
dead in one of your coffins.” 

He rose. "Come on,” he told me. "We’ll 
try another joint down the street where the 
service is better. I probably can make a 
deal on a trade-in of the old casket, too.” 

Mr. Harris forced a smile. 

"Don’t be hasty,” he coaxed. "It’s just 
that I didn’t seem to understand. But I 
guess I do now. You want to purchase 
this coffin to sleep in, is that it?” 

"Of course,” said Mr. Simpkins, in a 
disgusted voice. "What would you do in 
a coffin?” 

"Very little,” the mortician assured him. 
"But, if I might inquire, why don’t you 
purchase a bed? 

"Beds? Bah! The dirt gets onto the 
sheets,” Simpkins complained. "And the 
light comes in, too.” 

"You sleep during the day?” 

"That’s right. I want something that’s 
dark. Something to keep out the dirt. 
To say nothing of the worms.” 

"You have worms?” asked Mr. Harris 
in spite of himself. 

"I'll say I have worms,” answered the 
vampire. 


"Dyspepsia is my trouble,” the under- 
taker confessed. 

"Maybe a coffin would help you, too.” 

"Never thought of it. Quiet in there, 
isn’t it?” 

"Very quiet. And think of the plush 
lining — all that satin and stuff!" 

"Interesting idea, if a little morbid.” 

"Beds are expensive,” the vampire con- 
tinued. "And linen is high, too. I should 
think, with all these swell boxes lying 
around, you’d just hop into one for forty 
winks now and then.” 

Harris scratched his head. 

“I’d have to talk it over with my wife 
first,” he mused. 

"Haven’t you got any of these double 
caskets? The big jobs?” 

"Yes. It might work out at that.” 

“Just a thought, friend. By the way — 
guess we’ll take this one.” 

Harris resumed his professional inter- 
est. He quoted a price. I paid him. 

“Do you want this delivered?” he asked. 

"I’ll take it with me,” Simpkins re- 
sponded. He grabbed one end of the cas- 
ket and I took the other. 

Harris followed us to the door. “But 
this is all so unusual — I’m a little confused. 
You really want to get into this coffin?” 

"Sure as I’m alive,” Simpkins answered. 

Harris sighed deeply. ' 

"Well, it’s your own funeral.” 

"Not bad!” Simpkins chuckled. "And 
don’t forget what I told you. Try a casket 
yourself for sleeping purposes. I’d love 
to see you in a coffin.” 

The undertaker shuddered visibly. 

"Oh, gentlemen,” he called, as we 
opened the door. "Just one thing more. 
It’s customary to have the name and ad- 
dress when anyone purchases a casket.” 

Simpkins turned. "Look me up out at 
Everest Cemetery,” he suggested, mali- 
ciously. "I’ve got a nice grave out there.” 

Harris trembled. 

"Drop in some time,” Simpkins added. 
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As we closed the door, the undertaker 
turned and ran back into his shop. His 
shoulders heaved. 

"Now see what you did,” I accused, as 
we climbed into the car. "He probably 
won’t be able to work for a week now.” 

Mr. Simpkins was contrite. 

"I was only trying to be funny,” he 
apologized. "Besides, let him close up the 
funeral parlor if he wants to. Business 
is probably dead anyway.” 

I shivered as we drove off. Vampires 
I could learn to stand — but puns, never. 
If Mr. Simpkins didn’t behave, he’d find 
some worms on his pillow one of these 
days. 

5. A Social Centaur 

T he ensuing days were unexpectedly 
pleasant. Life quickly fell into a rou- 
tine. 

In the morning I usually went out to 
the stables and brought Gerymanx his oats 
and hay. Then I turned the hose on Myrtle. 
Afternoons I spent with Margate, trying to 
recopy his disordered notes and straighten 
out his reference sources in some kind of 
filing system. 

At times I took Jory for a walk in the 
evening. Every Saturday night it was my 
duty to give him a bath. During the third 
week I had the rather unpleasant duty of 
shaving him, but on the whole I managed 
excellently. 

At the time of the full moon I called 
up town and ordered a pair of motor- 
cycle goggles. These fitted over his eyes 
more comfortably than the usual dark 
glasses, and he passed through the diffi- 
cult days with a minimum of howling. 
Margate’s system seemed to keep his lycan- 
thropic instincts well under control. 

Within a few weeks I had Mr. Margate’s 
household running smoothly. My work in 
his study came to an end. He was able to 
sit down with his book material well or- 


ganized. I saw little of him, these days — 
he spent most of his time taking new notes. 
Jory’s recital occupied his immediate at- 
tention. Jory being rather stupid and il- 
literate, it was a difficult task to extract 
coherent information from him. But Mar- 
gate persevered. 

My first feeling of strangeness was al- 
most completely dissipated. One can be- 
come adjusted to almost anything through 
constant familiarity. ' 

I no longer found it shocking when Jory 
assumed his lupine form before my eyes. 
The spectacle of Mr. Simpkins snoring in 
his cellar coffin did not alarm me. Myrtle’s 
muffled voice from the tree-trunk became 
as natural a manifestation as tlie rustling 
from the branches of surrounding elms. 
Gerymanx was no bother at all. He read 
his racing form, bragged heroically of his 
racing abilities, and had latterly become 
absorbed in a system of physical culture 
exercises he was taking through the mails. 

Perhaps not visiting in town did it. Iso- 
lation inured me to the unusual. My duties 
were light, the food was excellent, and the 
hours passed swiftly. 

Besides, there was Trina. 

I got her out of that cellar tank in no 
time. 

During the second week I began to dig 
the swimming pool. I worked alone, but 
it was a steady pace that I set for myself. 
Another week and I had the concrete laid. 
In the fifth week of my stay the pool was 
completed. 

Trina didn’t know, of course. I planned 
it as a surprise for her, with Margate’s 
connivance. 

When I carried her up from the base- 
ment she thought I was smuggling her 
in for a go at the oath salts — a frequent 
practice of mine which I might as well 
admit. We had become very friendly, 
Trina and I. After all. I’m broadminded 
enough to overlook little details like that 
emerald hair. 
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I took her out that afternoon and 
brought her to the pool. 

At first she couldn’t speak. 

"Ooooooh! she squealed. Tenderly, I 
threw her into the water. She splashed 
gaily. In a moment she swam over and 
put her arms around my neck. 

"It’s wonderful!” she whispered, and 
kissed me. It was the first time, but not 
the last. I found it very nice. A mer- 
maid’s kiss is moist, and a little salty, but 
very interesting. 

I’d built a little rockpile in the center of 
the pool. She sunned herself like a Lore- 
lei, her livid curls shimmering in the 
breeze, the radiance of her scales glistening 
against the water. Her long, delicate fin- 
gers, with just the fascinating suggestion 
of a web at the palm, beckoned to me. I 
went in the house and borrowed a pair of 
Margate’s swimming trunks to join her. 

A FTER that time went very swiftly in- 
deed. I spent hours out there on the 
rocks with her. We’d swim awhile and sun 
awhile. She used to sing me some old 
Breton sea ballads in a piquant Flemish ac- 
cent. Some of them were slightly bawdy, 
I suppose. I don’t understand French very 
well. 

Trina was happy for the first time in 
her life since she had been ensnared in 
Captain Hollis’ nets. • 

"I’ve been like a fish out of water,” she 
confessed to me. "It’s like coming home 
again. Now, if I only had a few sailors—-” 

I put a stop to that talk in short order. 
Her weakness for seafaring men was really 
deplorable. But mermaids are like that, I 
suppose. 

My fondest memories are those of the 
moonlight bathing parties. She and I in a 
world of silver water, gliding along under 
the moon. And afterwards we’d sit on the 
edge of the pool, roasting hot dogs or 
toasting marshmallows over a little fire. It 
was beautiful while it lasted. 


Then came the well-remembered day. 
Along in the seventh week it was. 

Margate met me at the breakfast table 
with a worried frown. 

"What’s the matter? Still stuck on that 
Jory memorandum?” I asked, '"rhat part 
about the relation of the moon-flower to 
the anthropomorphic tendencies?” 

"No, it’s not that,” Mr. Margate an- 
swered. He ran his hand through his 
bristling gray crop. "It’s Captain Hollis 
and Dave. 'They’re nearly two weeks late. 
Haven’t had a word — not a cablegram.” 

"It’s the war,” I consoled him. 

"Perhaps. But they’re on a dangerous 
errand.” 

It wasn’t the first time Margate had 
told me that. He was constantly hinting, 
but never revealing the nature of this 
quest. 

"I wish you’d tell me,” I said. "Maybe 
I could help.” 

"There’s no way of helping,” he an- 
swered. "Maybe I’m just a fool for plan- 
ning this anyway. What good will it be if 
they are successful? I can’t look and I can’t 
listen. Never even see or hear what I get. 
Have to take my notes second-hand.” 

I COULDN’T make head or tail out of 
this recital. 

"In case they do get back,” Margate con- 
tinued, "I’d better have you clear out the 
back room in the cellar. The big one. I’ve 
ordered sheet metal to cover the door. It’s 
fairly soundproof. Just clear out the old 
furniture and leave the place vacant. We 
won’t need any pen, or any food either, I 
don’t suppose.” 

He sighed. 

"'The crew is reliable, though; Hollis has 
used the men before. 'They have their or- 
ders, but Hollis has to make the actual 
capture, of course. Dangerous business. Oh 
well, we’ll just have to wait and see. Or 
rather, wait and not see.” 

Curiosity gnawed within me. I opened 
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my mouth. But Margate rose and cut me 
off. 

"Say! I just remembered— are you a 
blacksmith?” 

"No. Can’t say that I am.” 

His face fell. “Too bad. Knew I’d 
forgotten something when I listed your re- 
quirements.” 

"What’s the matter?” 

"It’s Gerymanx. He needs to be shod.” 
"Oh.” 

"Didn’t he mention that his hooves hurt 
him?” 

"Come to think of it, he said something 
of the sort to me yesterday. I assumed 
it was just a minor complaint.” 

"No, he needs shoes badly. And he’d 
like a manicure, I suppose.” Margate 
sighed. "Tell you what you have to do. 
Take the small truck into town and see the 
blacksmith there. I’ve got the address. 
Used to ride him down at night myself. 

But you’d better go. I want to stick 
around here in case Captain Hollis shows 
up.” 

"You mean I put the centaur in the back 
of the truck and haul it to a blacksmith 
shop?” 

"It’s all right. I’ve bribed this fellow 
heavily. Business being what it is in the 
smithy line these days, he keeps his mouth 
shut.” 

"But what about traveling on the road?” 

"Oh, if you use the county truck you 
shouldn’t have any trouble. Not much 
traffic.” 

"All right.” 

"Better get started.” Margate scribbled 
down an address and gave me some money. 
I turned. 

"Be careful now,” he warned me. "And 
watch Gerymanx. He’s a wild one when 
he gets loose. Got ambitions, he has. 
And he’s too friendly. Keep him out of 
mischief and when he gets through bring 
him right back. Whatever you do, don’t 
let him get into Droopy’s Tavern next 


door. He’s fond of the grape. We caught 
him that way, while he was drunk.” 

I hurried down the path. Trina called 
out to me from the pool. 

"Coming in for a swim, dear?” 

'Can’t make it. Got to hurry into town.” 
I stopped and gave her a kiss. "See you 
later.” 

She flipped her tail at me saucily and 
turned away. 

Gerymanx was at the stable door. 

"Margate says you’re taking me in for 
a pedicure,” he greeted me. 

'"That’s right.” 

"You want a saddle?” 

"No. You’re coming in on the truck. 
And no monkey business either,” I warned. 

The centaur’s face fell. '"That's too bad. 
I thought we might have a little canter 
around the park before we went to the 
smith’s.” 

"Nothing doing. Can’t afford to attract 
any attention.” 

"Oh, all right,” Gerymanx sulked. "Get 
the truck.” 

I pulled it out of the garage. It was a 
small job, but I was grateful for the en- 
closed sides on tlie compartment. ’They 
completely hid Gerymanx’s astonishing 
body from view. Only his tousled head 
was visible above the railing. 

“Take it easy,” he called out. 

I took it easy. Very easy. Every time 
we passed a car on the highway I slowed 
down, and I did my best to avoid jolting 
my peculiar passenger. It was almost lunch- 
time when we pulled up at the old brick 
smithy on the outskirts of town. 

I backed the truck up to the door and 
walked inside. 

H'^HE blacksmith, who by the most 

appropriate coincidence was named 
Smith, came to the door. He was a broad- 
shouldered man with a bald head and a 
ruddy complexion. 

"I’ve got a job for you,” I began, hcsi- 
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tantly. "Gentleman in back there wants 
to be shod.” 

Smith cocked his head at Gerymanx, 
then smiled. 

"Oh — you’re from Mr. Margate. I im- 
derstand. Bring him inside, there’s nobody 
around.” 

I led Gerymanx down the loading plat- 
form and hurried him into the stables. 

"Make it snappy, w'ill you?” I requested, 
nervously. 

"Take about an hour,” Smith told me. 
"Why not go next door and have a bite of 
lunch?” 

It seemed like a sound suggestion. I 
entered Droopy’s Tavern and sat down. 

Mr. Droopy — if that was his name — 
proved to be a short little man with red 
hair and a permanently bored expression 
on his unshaven features. 

"Whatsa gonna be?” he asked. 

I ordered a sandwich and a glass of beer. 
The sandwich was liberally salted. I had a 
second glass of beer. It must have been 
salted too, because my thirst increased. I 
had a third glass, a fourth. 

All this time I could hear a merry clang- 
ing from the smithy next door. Smith 
was at work. 

The pounding ceased abruptly. Smith 
came in through a side door with a pail. 

"How’s it going?” I asked. 

"Pretty hot work,” he told me. He 
turned to ihe bar. "Hey, Droopy — fill this 
up.” 

Droopy took the pail over to the tap. 

Smith went out again. In a few mo- 
ments the clanging increased. Suddenly 
it halted once more. Smith re-entered 
with the empty pail. 

"Very hot work,” he explained. 
"Droopy — fill this up.” 

Again he went out. Again the clang- 
ing rose. And in a remarkably short time. 
Smith walked heavily in with his bucket. 

" ’Stremely hot,” he mumbled. "Fill ’er 
up. Droop.” 


I watched Droopy fill the large pail. I 
ordered another beer myself. Smith shun- 
bled out. More clanging. Then silence. 

Smitli wobbled through tlie door. 

"Heat’s terrific,” he hiccupped. "Gott.i 
fill thish up. Droop, ol’ pal.” 

He went out. I listened intently. The 
clanging began again. But this time it 
held a peculiar cadence. A familiar ca- 
dence. 

"Da-da da-da dee-da, de-da de-da, de- 
da-da. 

Where had I heard this before? 

I made for the side door and slipped 
into the smithy. 

Gerymanx squatted on his haunclies be- 
side the blacksmith, whose left arm was 
locked around his neck. Both centaur and 
smithy held a hammer in their free hands. 
As I watched, they tapped merrily away on 
the anvil. 'Their raucous voices rose in a 
sour blending of the Anvil Chorus. The 
empty bucket, inverted, was perched on 
Gerymanx’s shaggy, head. 

"Hello, pal!” the centaur greeted me. 

I glared. "What is the meaning of this 
— this horseplay?” 

Gerymanx wobbled to his feet. 

"Wanna nother drink of beer!” he in 
sisted. "Feet all shod. Now I wanna cele 
brate.” 

"Gerymanx!” I yelled. "Come bad 
here!” 

But it was too late. The centaur trottc' 
unsteadily through the side door and into 
Droopy’s Tavern. 

He was up at the bar before the red- 
headed proprietor looked at him. From 
the waist up, it was a naked man who 
stared at the bartender and shouted, "Shoot 
the soup to me. Droop!” 

"Where’s your clothes?” Droopy de- 
manded. 

"I’m masquerading,” the centaur tem- 
porized. I tugged at his elbow. 

"Come on, get out of here,” I whis- 
pered. 
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"I don’t serve no naked persons,” 
Droopy declared. He stepped around the 
bar, then fell back. His eyes took in the 
horse body. 

"Gawd!” he breathed. 

Gerytnanx turned what was meant to 
be a reassuring smile on the bartender. 

"Told you I was masquerading, didn’t 
I.^” he explained. 

"Well, I don’t like it.” Droopy turned 
to me. "Get the blazes outta my joint,” 
he demanded. "And take this horse’s — 
whatever it is — with you!” 

It was an ill-chosen moment for the 
entry of another couple. 'They lurched into 
the tavern; a tall, flashily-dressed man and 
an obviously befuddled woman. They 
stared inaedulously at Gerymanx. 

"Holy Moses!” muttered the man. "Do 
you see what I see?” 

"Gawd, Harry, it’s a mounted police- 
man.” The woman peered tipsily at the 
centaur. 

"What’d he do with his clothes?” 

"And where’s his legs?” The man qua- 
vered. "He’s a horse!” 

Gerymanx wheeled, offended. “Who 
you think you’re talking to?” he bridled. 

"A talking horse,” the woman amended. 
"Harry, we better lay off the stuff for 
awhile.” 

"Lay off me, that’s what you should do.” 
Gerymanx tried to prance and stumbled 
unsteadily. His hooves clattered against a 
cuspidor. 

"I bet his mother was frightened by a 
merry-go-round,” the woman continued. 
“Oooh — look out!” 

F or Droopy had rounded th&.bar, bear- 
ing a baseball bat. He bore down on 
Gerymanx with an oath. 

“I’ll learn ya to horse around in my 
dump,” he grated. “What you think this 
is, a livery stable?” He lifted his bat men- 
acingly. 

Gerymanx wheeled. His forefeet rose. 


Droopy sailed over the bar. With an in- 
human neigh, the centaur dashed forward. 
His charge carried him through the door. 
I raced after him. 

In his drunken fury, the centaur ca- 
reened into the street. By some unfortu- 
nate mischance a milk-wagon was stand- 
ing beside our truck. The mare between 
the shafts looked up, startled. 

At the sight of Gerymanx she neighed 
coyly. A slow blush spread over her 
equine cheeks. Gerymanx whinnied. Sud- 
denly the mare’s eyes gave a flicker of ap- 
prehension as they rested on the centaur’s 
human torso. With a shrill, indignant 
squeal she dashed forward, carrying the 
wagon with her. There was a grinding 
crash as the wagon tipped sideways — right 
into our truck. 

At the same moment Droopy emerged 
from the tavern. Up the street the milk- 
man dropped his bottle-rack with a clatter 
and started to run our way. 

"Now you’ve done it, I panted. 
"Wrecked the truck, too!” 

“Get on my back,” Gerymanx mumbled. 
The shock had sobered him. "We’ll make 
a run for it.” 

I mounted hastily. 

"Hang on to my neck." 

I hung. 

"Here we go.” 

We went. 

The centaur’s hooves struck sparks from 
the brick as he raced down the street. I 
clung to him for dear life. 

"Whee!” he yelled. "’This is more like 
it!” 

A glance showed me that our pursuers 
were gathered in a knot around the milk- 
wagon and truck. 

"What a mess,” I groaned. "How’ll we 
ever get back?” 

"I’ll carry you.” 

"On top of the load you’re carrying al- 
ready?” 

Gerymanx laughed. 
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"I feel great,” be snorted over his shoul- 
der. "Great. Let’s go annoy some street 
cleaners.” 

"We’re going home. Right now.” 

"Oh, don’t be a wet blanket! I want to 
have fun. Let’s go down to Saratoga. 
Maybe you could enter me in a race.” 

I allowed this revolting suggestion to 
go unanswered. 

"Take me home,” I commanded. 

"But—” 

"Listen, Gerymanx,” I said, slowly. 
"You’ve got a pretty soft berth there at 
Margate’s, and you know it. If you don’t 
behave. I’ll fix you.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"I’ll tell Margate to sell you to an ice 
dealer. Then you’ll have to pull a wagon 
all day long, and yell, 'Ice for sale’ into 
the bargain.” 

Gerymanx’s pace slackened. 

"All right,” he grumbled. "All right.” 

"Stick to the side road now,” I cau- 
tioned. 

He did. It was a slow trip. We hid 
out behind billboards whenever I spotted 
a car ahead or behind us. It was almost 
twilight when we cantered through the 
gate and up the drive. 

'"That’s about enough excitement for 
one day,” I sighed. 

But — 

6. Blind Man's Bluff 

«^OME right in!” Margate urged, 

^ standing on the steps. He waved his 
arms expansively. 

"Me too?” Gerymanx asked. 

"Of course. Wouldn’t be a party with- 
out you.” 

"But I’ll track up the carpet — ” 

"Track away! We’re going to celebrate 
tonight.” 

"What is all this?” I inquired. 

Margate’s flushed little face held a 
slightly tipsy grin. 


"Great news! Giptain Hollis is back, 
and the trip’s a success.” 

"Fine. Where is he?” 

"He called from the yacht basin. He’s 
hired a truck and he ought to be up in a 
few hours.” 

"I’m anxious to see what he’s got.” 

"You wouldn’t be if you knew what 
it was.” Margate snickered. "But come 
on, let’s go inside and have a drink. I’m 
in the mood.” 

Gerymanx clattered after Margate and 
I followed. 

The house was brilliantly illuminated. 
Margate was following its example. I 
found all the guests in the parlor. Trina 
sat in a wash tub. Mr. Simpkins was up 
and about. Jory, in his more or less hu- 
man form, was busily mixing drinks. 

"Success!” Margate proposed, passing 
glasses to the centaur and myself. 

"How about some supper?” I suggested. 

"Help yourself.” Margate indicated a 
row of bottles. 

I shrugged. He was too far gone to 
argue with. I sat down next to Trina and 
tried to get into the spirit of tilings. 

I didn’t succeed. Perh.aps they were all 
too far ahead of me. Perhaps it was in- 
stinctive premonition. Maybe it was just 
the rotten sandwich I’d had at the tav- 
ern. Whatever it was, I was the skele- 
ton at the feast. I couldn’t get in the mood 
at all. 

When Gerymanx began riding Mr. 
Simpkins around on his back I regarded it 
as so much horse-play. Trina, noticing my 
dour face, turned away and began to flut- 
ter her eyelashes at Margate. 

Jory, who had been taking a drink for 
himself every time he mixed for anyone 
else, soon lost all control. He changed 
right in front of us, and began running 
around the room on his paws. Everyone 
seemed to get a great kick out of the spec- 
tacle, but it gave me the chills. 

Margate was maudlinly solicitous. 
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"Whassa matter?” he demanded. "Come 
on, have a drink.” 

"No thanks.” 

"All right. Spoil the party. Go ahead.” 

I forced a smile. "I’m pretty tired. 'Think 
I’ll hit the hay.” 

"Whassat? Aren’t you gonna wait up to 
see the nice new spec’men Captain Hollis’ 
gonna bring to the party? No welcoming 
comm’tee?” 

"I guess not.” 

"All right, then.” Margate shrugged, 
and nearly fell over. "Get me bucket full 
of whiskey,” he called. Gerymanx trotted 
over. 

"Bucket of whiskey? What for?” 

"Myrtle isn’t here. Gonna take it out 
and splash it all over her roots.” 

That was enough for me. I went up- 
stairs to my room and climbed in bed. 

Downstairs I could hear the murmurs 
from the parlor. The party was getting 
wild. I didn’t like it. For the first time 
I was really ready to consider my situation. 
After all, this sort of thing couldn’t go 
on forever. Trina was a nice girl, but you 
don’t walk up the aisle with a mermaid. 
Mr. Simpkins was very nice, for a vampire, 
and Jory was an amiable enough werewolf. 
But we’d never be close friends. And be- 
ing jockey to a centaur isn’t exactly a rec- 
ommendation to future employers. A man 
is known by the company he keeps. If this 
kept up, people would soon be pointing 
their finger at me for an incubus, or some- 
thing. 

I’d better have a talk with Margate soon, 
I decided. Yes. Margate would have to 
let me go. I was a little worried about 
him, anyway. It was hard to say what new 
monstrosity Hollis was bringing — but it 
would complicate matters. All this secrecy, 
and the special room in the cellar, now; 
this meant something pretty outlandish. 

And there was Margate, whooping it up 
downstairs. Happy as a kid with a new 
toy. And just as irresponsible. Irresponsi- 


ble! 'That was it. That’s what the mat- 
ter was with the whole crew. They couldn’t 
cope with life. They needed a nursemaid. 
Being fantasies, they weren’t able to face 
realities. ^ 

Oh well. In the morning, now — 

I fell asleep. 

T HAD the damnedest dream. It seemed 

to me that something sneaked into my 
room. It had Trina’s hair and Jory’s face, 
and it lumbered along on four hooves like 
Gerymanx. Somehow I got the idea that 
it had Mr. Simpkin’s missing teeth, and it 
wanted to bite me. All the while it came 
closer it was laughing like Margate him- 
self. I tried to move, but couldn’t. It 
squatted right on top of me and grabbed 
at my throat. Its mouth opened. 

I woke up. 

Strong hands were closing around my 
neck. 

"What the — ” 

The hands relaxed. 

"Wake up!” boomed a voice. 

It was Captain Hollis. 

"How’d you get here?” 

"I made it.” The blind man was pant- 
ing. "I had to get you. Come on.” 

I sat up. "What’s the matter?” I 
yawned. "When did you get in?” 

"About half an hour ago. Around mid- 
night. But never mind. You’ve got to 
help me get them out! You’ve got to. 
You’re the only one left.” 

"Where’s Dave?” 

"Dave’s — gone.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"When we captured it. He got bit. 
Buried him at sea.” The captain’s hurried 
tones reached me as he jostled me toward 
the door. 

"Tell me what happene-i,” I muttered, 
as we went down the hall. "Where is 
everybody?” 

"They’re in the cellar. With it.” 

"With what?” 
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"Don’t ask questions. That’s what fin- 
ished them. They were sitting around 
drunk when I got in. I carried it into tlae 
cellar in a packing crate. But I passed 
Myrtle, and she’s gone, too.” 

"I don’t understand.” 

We moved across the deserted parlor. I 
snapped on lights as we went. Hollis came 
after me, canc tapping. 

"Don’t try to understand,” he whis- 
pered. "I couldn’t stop them. They had 
to take a peek. Margate forgot everything. 
Said he wasn’t afraid, dammit, and it was 
his after all. The whole crew made for 
the cellar.” 

"Come on.” I went on through the 
kitchen. "They’re all down there?” 

"Yes.” 

"But what happened to them? What’s 
the matter? Wliat must I do?” 

"Try and get them out. Think of a 
way.” 

"What’s that?” 

I flattened myself against the wall of 
the dark staircase. A figure padded through 
the level below. 

"Where?” 

"Listen — footsteps.” 

"Jory. I know those paws.” 

It was Jory. The wolf was slinking 
down the cellar corridor. 

"Jory — wait!” I called. He didn’t look 
around. 

We followed. 

The wolf made straight for the door at 
the end of the hall. ’The metal-covered 
door. It stood ajar. His muzzle forced 
it wider. The gray body moved in. 

"Stop — ” Hollis began. 

I heard a howl. Just one howl. A howl 
that rose, and then froze in midair on its 
highest quaver. After that, silence. 

"It got him,” Hollis whispered. 

I moved forward. 

Hollis clutched my arm. "Wait. Don't 
go in there.” 

"But you say they’re all in there. You 


want me to get them out with you.” 

"I know. But you mustn’t go in now. 
Not like that.” 

I faced the doorway. "Quit talking 
riddles. I’m going in.” 

Hollis held me. 

I began to stare at the slight opening 
where the door hung ajar. It was dark 
beyond, but not so dark. A sort of sub- 
dued light filtered through. A light that 
didn’t dissipate the darkness, but seemed 
to be a part of it. A stronger part. 

“TT WAS a violet light, but sharper than 
a distinct color. Radiant. Like the 
reflection of a million Christmas tree orna- 
ments. Gaudy. Alluring. 

'Then I felt it. The urge to enter. I 
wanted to see that light. It was like the 
ray emanating from a great jewel. 

I brushed the captain’s hands away. 

"Let me go,” I muttered. "I want to 
go on.” 

Wriggling from his grasp, I darted for- 
ward. I opened the door — 

With a grunt, Hollis lunged. His fist 
caught me in the eye. I reeled back. His 
other fist lashed out. I stumbled, my hands 
covering my face. 

"What in blazes — ” 

I reeled, steadied myself, took my hands 
away. Darkness. 

"Hollis, you fool — you’ve blacked my 
eyes for me!” 

"I know. Now go in!” 

I groped my way through the door. He 
followed. 

We stood in darkness. Two blind men, 
in a room filled with a violet light. 

"Where are we?” 

I groped along the wall. The room was 
silent. Too silent. "Jory! Trina! Where 
are you?” I whispered. "Margate!” No 
answer. I stumbled forward, hands out- 
stretched. 

I touched something. Something cold. 

My hands flew back. But there was no 
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sound, no movement. I stretched my fin- 
gers forward once more. Again they rested 
on a cold surface. A hard surface. 

I ran them along, tracing an all too fa- 
miliar outline. Hair. A face. Trina’s 
hair and face. But hard and cold. Cold 
as — marble. 

"She’s stone!” 

"Of course. They’re all stone. All of 
them.” 

I moved on. Another figure. I almost 
collided with it. It was a standing man. 
Bristly hair. 

"Margate.” 

Hollis sighed behind me. 

"That’s why we both had to come in, 
dammit. To lift them out. They’re too 
heavy.” 

"But Hollis — what is it? What did 
this?” 

"The thing,” the captain answered. 

My fingers fumbled toward a third fig- 
ure. 

"What thing?” I asked. 

My fingers came to rest, and found the 
answer. 

This surface was cold too, but it wasn’t 
motionless. My hands moved over a long 
neck, and then up into an icy tangle. Hair. 

But the hair moved, too. It was thick, 
horribly thick, in solid coils. Coils that 
suddenly came to life, writhing forth with 
a rustling. 

Then I heard the hissing, felt the hair 
coiling around my wrist, jerked my hand 
away in frantic haste. 

"Serpents!” I muttered. 

"Get back!” Hollis yelled. "It’s the 
thing — that damned Gorgon — the Me- 
dusa!” 

As the hissing rose to a shrill crescendo 
I turned and ran blindly out of the cellar 
room. 

7. Stone Broke 
HAT’S the way it was. 

It must have been over an hour be- 
fore Hollis argued me into going back 


with him to get them out. I consented, 
finally, and we went to work. 

"They must have weighed at least three 
hundred pounds apiece. Gerymanx we 
had to slide across the floor — too heavy to 
lift. It was all we could do to keep him 
from chipping. 

Two blind men, carrying statues. We 
made it, though. Until at last there was 
only the hissing thing. 

We locked the door on it. It couldn’t 
walk, of course. I wanted to burn the 
place, but it would cause trouble later on. 

Hollis and I had a long talk. He 
wouldn’t tell me much more about his voy- 
age. Or about the charts and directions 
Margate gave him. I know he found it 
somewhere close to Crete, and that’s all. 
He had to go into the cave alone — being 
blind, it couldn’t harm him. It was after 
he had it out that Dave reached into the 
sack and one of the snakes bit him. 

I shuddered over my own narrow es- 
cape when I heard that. 

"Poor Dave,” Hollis grunted. "Mebbe 
it was just as well. Boss had a later job 
for him. Going after one of these sirens 
— that’s what you call them. Because he 
was deaf and couldn’t hear it.” 

He wouldn’t tell me any more. 

So there we were. 

"We’ll have to get some sleep,” Hollis 
told me. "Then we can figure something 
out.” 

But in the morning there was nothing 
figured out. I could see a little, though my 
eyes were puffy and swollen. I got another 
nasty shock when I looked at the statues 
we dragged out. 

Usually I admire life-like work, but 
these things were too damned life-like to 
suit me. Or to suit themselves, I suppose. 
Trina was lovely, though. It broke my 
heart to look at her. And Gerymanx 
looked quite imposing. Margate had one 
hand stuck out straight, as though to steady 
himself. Jory and Mr. Simpkins were 
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both caught in mid-howl. Their mouths 
were still open. 

"Now what do we do.^” Hollis groaned. 
"We can’t go away and leave that Medusa 
thing down there alive.” 

"Why leave it alive?” I asked. "We can 
kill it.” 

He laughed sarcastically. 

"That’s what you think,” he told me. 
"It won’t die.” 

"But Perseus killed one.” 

“Who?” 

"A Greek warrior. He had some kind 
of sword — ” 

‘ "Boloney. It’s still alive, ain’t it? This 
Percy-what’s-his-name must have been kid- 
ding somebody along.” 

"Never thought of that.” 

"Well, think of it, then. I know it 
won’t die. Because I tried it myself.” 

"You did?” 

"Sure. After it got Dave. I pumped six 
shots into the thing.” 

"You didn’t!” 

"You bet I did, dammit. And on the 
voyage back — two of the boys blundered 
onto it down in the cabin. Snoopers. It 
got them both. After that the rest went 
to work. The cook took a knife to it, from 
the rear. No result. Except that it turned 
around. I cooked the rest of the trip.” 

"It won’t die, huh?” 

"That’s right.” 

'This was a prettier problem than I’d 
expected. I looked at the stone faces 
around me. No solution there. But there 
must be a solution. I couldn’t run off and 
leave that thing down in the cellar. Some- 
body would investigate sooner or later. 
And then — more statues. 

"I’m going down there again.” 

"Oh, no you don’t. You can see now.” 

I’d forgotten that little detail. I could 
see. I stared at my puffy eyes in the 
mirror. 

'Then I got it. 

"Wait for me. I’ve found the way out.” 


"Not me. I’m heading for that yacht, 
and I’m not coming back.” 

"But Captain — ” 

He tapped off. I was left alone. 

I acted fast. I found what I was look- 
ing for and went downstairs. 

It was hard work unlocking the cellar 
door. It was harder work to nerve myself 
up to going in. The violet light shed its 
evil radiance through the chink of the 
keyhole. 

But there was no choice. I opened the 
door and walked in. 

'The Medusa was against the wall in the 
center of the room. Alone, in Gorgonic 
glory. I heard the rustling whisper of the 
coiled tresses. 

It didn’t stop me. 

I walked forward, holding the object I’d 
brought right squarely in front of my face. 
It was a shield. 

"Hey!” I called. 

'The Gorgon wouldn’t understand Eng- 
lish. But this didn’t matter. Just so long 
as I attracted attention. 

“Hey — look!” 

I was almost on top of it. But it looked. 
It must have looked. 

Because I heard the damnedest hissing 
shriek that ever issued from the lips of 
nightmare. Whether it was the Gorgon 
or the serpents in its hair, I don’t know. 

That wail rose up as the Gorgon stared, 
and then there was silence. 

After that, I stuck out my hand. I felt 
the cold face. The cold, stony face. 

It had worked. 

I dropped the object I was holding. It 
shattered there on the floor. But I didn’t 
need it any more. Ncm: Perseus’ sword. 

I’d killed the Gorgon in the only possi- 
ble way. I turned it to stone by showing 
it its own face in the mirror. So — 

T here it is. I’ve got two chokes now. 

I can go back to the employment agency 
and try to get another job. Something quiet 
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and peaceful, like ditch-digging or assem- 
bly work in a boiler plant. 

Or I could stay here and take care of my 
statues. I smashed the Medusa without 
looking at it. Used a crowbar. The others 
I have upstairs. 

Margate has no relatives, so I might as 
well make myself at home. Let’s see now 
— Trina would look good decorating the 
pool. Gerymanx would do for the foot of 
the staircase. I could make a gallery with 
Margate and Simpkins. As for Jory — I’ve 
got just the place for Jory. 


I think that’s the best solution, after all. 
Of course. I’ll never touch anything that 
Margate dabbled in^ 

Which reminds me. 'That bottle, with 
the d]inn inside. Maybe I can get rid of 
that, too. 

If you should happen to know of any- 
body who would like to buy a genuine 
djinn, cheap, just send him up to Margate’s 
place. You’ll recognize the house quite 
easily. 

It’s the one with the stone wolf on the 
front lawn. 


PROVES MAN IS GOD 

A strange method of mind and body control, that leads to immense powers 
never before experienced, is announced by Edwin J. Dingle, F.R.G.S., 
well-known explorer and geographer. It is said to bring about almost un- 
believdsle improvement in power of mind. Many report improvement in 
health. Others acquire superb bodily strength, secure better positions, turn 
failure into success. Often, with surprising speed, talents, ability and a 
more magnetic personality are developed. 

This startling method was found in remote and mysterious Tibet, 
formerly a forbidden country, rarely visited by outsiders, and often called 
the land of miracles in the astounding books written about it. Here, be- 
hind the highest mountains in the world, Mr. Dingle learned the extraord- 
inary system he is now disclosing to the Western world. 

He maintains that all of us are giants in strength and mind-power, 
capable of surprising feats, from the delay of old age to the prolonging 
of youth, and the achievement of dazzling business and professional success. From childhood, how- 
ever, we are hypnotized by a false idea of what we really are. 

Most of us know that God is everywhere, but never realize that God cannot be everywhere with- 
out being also in us. And if He is in us, then all His wisdom, all His power — unlimited knowledge 
and infinite power — is likewise in us. If God is everywhere, tlien there is nothing but God, and 
we also are that — a completely successful hiunan life being the expression of God in man. The 
Holy Spirit of the Bible is an actual living force 
in man, and through it we too can do "greater 
things than these.” The method found by Mr. 

Dingle in Tibet is said to be remarkably instrumental 
in freeing our minds of the hypnotizing ideas which 
blind us to the vast power of this living force 
within us. 



A nine-thousand word treatise, revealing 
the startling results of this system, is now 
being offered free to anyone who quickly 
sends his name and address. Write promptly 
to the address below, as only a limited num- 
ber of the free treatises have been printed. 


The Institute of Mentalphysics, Dept. A-68, 213 So. Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


"^he ^und 

By FRITZ LEIBER 


D avid LASHLEY huddled the 
skimpy blankets around him and 
dully watched the cold light of 
an early spring morning seep through the 
window and stiffen in his room. He could 
not recall the exact nature of the terror 
against which he had fought his way into 
wakefulness, except that it had been in 
some way gigantic and had brought back 
to him the fear-ridden helplessness of 
childhood. It had lurked near him all 
night, and finally it had crouched over him 
and thrust down toward his face. 

The radiator whined dismally with the 
first push of steam from the basement, and 
he shivered in response. He thought that 
his shivering was an ironically humorous 
recognition of the fact that his room was 
never warm except when he was out of it. 
But there was more to it than that. The 
penetrating whine had touched something 
in his mind without being quite able to 
dislodge it and bring it into consciousness. 
The mounting rumble of city traffic, to- 
gether with the hoarse panting of a loco- 
motive in the railroad yards, mingled them- 
selves with the nearer sound, intensifying 
its disturbing tug at hidden fears. For a 
few moments he lay inert, listening. There 
was an unpleasant stench, too, in the room, 
he noticed, but tliat Vk^as nothing to be sur- 
prised at. He had experienced before the 
strange olfactory illusions that are part of 
the aftermath of sinus trouble and flu. 
Then he heard his mother moving around 
laboriously in the kitchen, and that stung 
him into action. 

"Have you caught another cold?” she 
asked, watching him anxiously as he hur- 


riedly spooned in a boiled egg before its 
heat should be entirely lost in the chilly 
plate. "Are you sure?” she persisted. "I 
heard someone sniffling all night.” 

“Perhaps father — ” he began. She 
shook her head. “No, he’s all right. His 
side was giving him a lot of pain yester- 
day evening, but he slept quietly Enough. 
That’s why I thought it must be you, 
David. I got up twice to see, but” — her 
voice became a little doleful — "I know 
you don’t like me to come poking into 
your room at all hours.” 

"That’s not true!” He contradicted. 
She looked so frail and little and worn, 
standing there in front of the stove with 
one of father’s shapeless bathrobes hugged 
around her, so like a sick sparrow trying to 
appear chipper, that a futile irritation, and 
an indignation that he couldn’t help her 
more, welled up within him, choking his 
voice a little. “It’s that I don’t want you 
getting up all the time, and missing your 
sleep. You have enough to do taking care 
of father all day long. And I’ve told you a 
dozen times that you mustn’t make break- 
fast for me. You know the doctor says 
you need all the rest you can get.” 

"Oh, I’m all right,” she answered 
quickly, "but I was sure you’d caught an- 
other cold. All night long I kept hearing 
it — a sniffling and a snuffling — ” 

C OFFEE spilled over into the saucer, as 
David set down the half-raised cup. 
His mother’s words had reawakened the 
elusive memory, and now that it had come 
back he did not want to look it in the face. 
His hand was shaking. 


For the city has spawned its own horde of horrors. Yes, 
the city has its own werewolves. 



"It’s late, I’ll have to rush,” he said. 

She accompanied him to the door, so 
accustomed to his hastiness that she saw in 
it nothing unusual. Her wan voice fol- 
lowed him down the dark apartment 
stair: "I hope a rat hasn’t died in the walls. 
Did you notice the nasty smell?” 
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And then he was out of the door and 
had lost himself and his memories in the 
early morning rush of the city. Tires sing- 
ing on asphalt. Cold engines coughing, 
'then starting with a roar. Heels clicking 
on the sidewalk, hurrying, trotting, con- 
verging on street car intersections and ele- 
vated stations. Low heels, high heels. 
Heels of stenographers bound downtown 
and of housewives hastening to their stints 
of war work. Shouts of newsboys and 
glimpses of headlines: "AIR BLITZ ON. 
. . . BATTLESHIP SUNK BLACK- 
OUT EXPECTED HERE DRIVEN 

BACK.” 

But sitting in the stuffy solemnity of the 
street car, it was impossible to keep from 
thinking of it any longer. Besides, the 
stale medicinal smell of the yellow wood- 
work immediately brought back the mem- 
ory of that other smell. David Lashley 
clenched his hands in his overcoat pockets 
and asked himself how it was possible for 
a grown man to be so suddenly over- 
whelmed by a fear from childhood. Yet 
in the same instant he knew with terrible 
certainty that this was no childhood fear, 
this thing that had pursued him up the 
years, growing ever more vast and menac- 
ing, until, like the demon wolf Fenris at 
Ragnorak, its gaping jaws scraped heaven 
and earth, seeking to open wider. This 
thing that had dogged his footsteps, 
sometimes so far behind that he forgot 
its existence, but now so close that he could 
almost feel its cold sick breath on his neck. 
Werewolves? He had read up on such 
things at the library, fingering dusty books 
in imeasy fascination, but what he had 
read made them seem innocuous and with- 
out significance — dead superstitions — in 
comparison with this thing that was part 
and parcel of the great sprawling cities 
and chaotic peoples of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so much a part that he, David Lash- 
ley, winced at the endlessly varying howls 
and growls of trafiic and industry — sounds 


at once animal and mechanical; shrank 
back with a start from the sight of head- 
lights at night — those dazzling, unwinking 
eyes; trembled uncontrollably if he heard 
the scuffling of rats in an alley or caught 
sight in the evenings of the shadowy forms 
of lean mongrel dogs looking for food in 
vacant lots. "Sniffling and snuffling,” his 
mother had said. What better words 
woffld you want to describe the inquisitive, 
persistent pryings of the beast that had 
crouched outside the bedroom door all 
night in his dreams and then finally pushed 
through to plant its dirty paws on his 
chest. For a moment, he saw superim- 
posed on the yellow ceiling and garish 
advertising placards of the street car, its 
malformed muzzle ... the red eyes like 
thickly scummed molten metal . . . the 
jaws slavered with thick black oil. . . . 

Wildly he looked around at his fellow- 
passengers, seeking to blot out that vision, 
but it seemed to have slipped down into 
all of them, infecting them, giving their 
features an ugly canine cast — the slack, re- 
ceding jaw of an otherwise pretty blond, 
the narrow head and wide-set eyes of an 
unshaven mechanic returning from the 
night shift. He sought refuge then in the 
open newspaper of the man sitting beside 
him, studying it intently without regard 
for the impression of rudeness he was 
creating. But there was a wolf in the car- 
toon, and he quickly turned away to stare 
through the dusty pane at the stores sliding 
by. Gradually the sense of oppressive 
menace lifted a little. But the cartoon 
had established another contact in his 
brain — the memory of a cartoon from the 
First World War. What the wolf or 
hound in that earlier cartoon had repre- 
sented — war, famine, or the ruthlessness of 
the enemy — ^he could not say, but it had 
haunted his dreams for weeks, crouched in 
corners, and waited for him at the head of 
the stairs. Later he had tried to explain 
to friends the horrors that may lie in the 
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concrete symbolisms and personifications 
of a cartoon if interpreted naively by a 
child, but had been unable to get his idea 
across. 

The conductor growled out the name of 
a downtown street, and once again he lost 
himself in the crowd, finding relief in the 
never-ceasing movement, the brushing of 
shoulders against his own. 

B ut as the time-clock emitted its de- 
layed musical bong! and he turned to 
stick his card in the rack, the girl at the 
desk looked up and remarked, "Aren’t you 
going to punch in for your dog, too?” 
"My dog?” 

"Well, it was there just a second ago. 
Came in right behind you, looking as if it 
owned you — I mean you owned it.” She 
giggled briefly through her nose. "One of 
Mrs. Montmorency’s mastiffs escaped from 
the chauffeur and wandering around the 
store, I presume.” 

He continued to stare at her blankly. "A 
joke,” she explained patiently, and re- 
turned to her work. 

'Tve got to get a grip on myself,” he 
found himself muttering tritely as the ele- 
vator lowered him noiselessly to the base- 
ment. 

"I’ve got to get a grip on myself,” he 
kept repeating as he hurried to the locker 
room, left his coat and lunch, gave his hair 
a quick careful brushing, hurried again 
through the still-empty aisles, and slipped 
in behind the socks-and-handkerchiefs 
counter. "It’s just nerves. I’m not crazy. 
But I got to get a grip on myself.” 

"What do you mean, talking to yourself 
and not noticing anybody? Don’t you 
know that’s the first symptom of insanity?” 

Gertrude Rees had stopped on her way 
over to neckties. Light brown hair, fault- 
lessly waved after the fashion of depart- 
ment-store salesgirls, framed a serious, not- 
too-pretty face. 

"Just jittery, I guess,” he murmured. 


"Sorry.” What else could you say? Even 
to Gertrude? 

"I guess all of us get that way some- 
times these days, pal,” she answered. Her 
hand slipped aaoss the counter to squeeze 
his for a moment. "Buck up.” 

But even as he watched her walk away, 
his hands automatically arranging display 
boxes, the new question was furiously 
hammering in his brain. What else could 
you say? What words could you use to 
explain it? Above all, to whom could 
you tell it? A dozen names printed them- 
selves in his mind and were as quickly dis- 
carded. 

One remained. Tom Goodsell. Tom was 
a screwball with a lot of common sense. 
Liked to talk about queer things. He 
would tell Tom. Tonight, after the fire 
warden’s class. 

Shoppers were already filtering down 
into the basement. "He wears size eleven, 
madam? Yes, we have some new patterns 
in. These are silk and lisle.” But their 
ever-inaeasing numbers gave him no sense 
of security. Crowding the aisles, they be- 
came shapes behind which something 
might hide. He was continually peering 
past them. A little child who wandered 
behind the counter and pushed at his knee, 
gave him a sudden fright. 

Lunch came early for him. He arrived 
at the locker room in time to catch hold 
of Gertrude Rees as she retreated uncer- 
tainly from the dark doorway. 

"Dog,” she gasped. "Huge one. Gave 
me an awful start. Talk about jitters! 
Wonder where he ever came from? Watcl> 
out. He looked nasty.” 

But David, impelled by sudden reck- 
lessness bom of fear and shock, was al- 
ready inside and switching on the light. 

"No dog in sight,” he told her. His 
face was whiter than hers. 

"You’re crazy. It must be there.” Her 
face, gingerly poked through the doorway, 
lengthened in surprise. "But I tell you 
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I — Oh, I guess it must have pushed out 
through the other door.” 

He did not tell her that the other door 
was bolted. 

"I suppose a customer brought it in,” 
she rattled on, nervously. "Some of them 
can’t seem to shop unless they’ve got a pair 
of Russian wolfhounds. 'Tliough that kind 
usually keeps out of the bargain basement. 
I suppose we ought to find it before we eat 
lunch. It looked dangerous — ” 

But he hardly heard her. He had just 
noticed that his locker was open, and his 
overcoat dragged down on the floor. The 
brown paper bag containing his lunch had 
been torn open, and the contents rum- 
maged through, as if an animal had been 
nosing at it. As he stooped, he saw that 
tliere were greasy, black stains on the sand- 
wiches, and a familiar stale stench rose to 
his nostrils. 

That night he found Tom Goodsell in 
a nervously elated mood. The latter had 
been called up and would start for camp 
in a week. As they sipped coffee in the 
empty little restaurant, Tom poured out a 
flood of talk about old times. David would 
have been able to listen better, had not the 
uncertain shadowy shapes outside the win- 
dow been continually distracting his atten- 
tion. Eventually he found an opportunity 
to turn tire conversation down the channels 
which absorbed bis mind. 

"The supernatural beings of a modern 
city?” Tom answered, seeming to find 
nothing out of the way in the question. 
"Sure, they’d be different from the ghosts 
of yesterday. Each culture creates its own 
demons. Look, the Middle Ages built 
cathedrals, and pretty soon there were lit- 
tle gray shapes gliding around at night to 
talk with the gargoyles. Same thing ought 
to happen to us, with our skyscrapers and 
factories.” He spoke eagerly, with all his 
old poetic flare, as if he’d just been 
meaning to discuss tliis very matter. He 
would talk about anything tonight. "I’ll 


tell you how it works out, Dave. We be- 
gin by denying all the old haunts and 
superstitions. Why shouldn’t we? They 
belong to tlie era of cottage and castle. 
They can’t take root in the new environ- 
ment. Science goes materialistic, proving 
that there isn’t anything in tlie universe 
except tiny bundles of energy. As if, for 
that matter, a tiny bundle of energy 
mightn’t mean — anything.” 

"But wait, that’s just the beginning. We 
go on inventing and discovering and or- 
ganizing. We cover the earth with huge 
structures. We pile them together in great 
heaps that make old Rome and Alexandria 
and Babylon seem almost toy-towns by 
comparison. The new environment, you 
see, is forming.” 

T^AVID stared at him with incredulous 
fascination, profoundly disturbed. This 
was not at all what he had expected or 
hoped for — this almost telepathic prying 
into his most hidden fears. He had 
wanted to talk about these things — yes — 
but in a skeptical reassuring way. In- 
stead, Tom sounded almost serious — mock- 
ing, but serious. David started to speak, 
but Tom held up his finger for silence, 
aping the gesture of a schoolteacher. 

"Meanwhile, what’s happening inside 
each one of us? I’ll tell you. All sorts of 
inhibited emotions are accumulating. Fear 
is accumulating. Horror is accumulating. 
A new kind of awe at the mysteries of the 
universe is accumulating. A pyschological 
environment is forming, along with the 
physical one. Wait, let me finish. Our 
culture becomes ripe for infection. From 
somewhere. It’s just like a bacteriologist’s 
culture — I didn’t intend the pun — when it 
gets to the right temperature and consist- 
ency for supporting a colony of germs. 
Similarly, our culture suddenly spawns a 
horde of demons. And, like germs, they 
have a peculiar affinity to our culture. 
They’re unique. They fit in. You wouldn’t 
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find the same kind any other time or 
place.” 

"How would we know when the infec- 
tion had taken place? Say, you’re taking 
this pretty seriously, aren’t you? Well, so 
am I, maybe. Why, they’d haunt us, ter- 
rorize us, try to rule us. Our fears would 
be their fodder. A parasite-host relation- 
ship. Supernatural symbiosis. Some of 
us would notice them sooner than others 
— the sensitive ones. Some of us might 
see them without knowing what they were. 
Others might know about them without 
seeing them. Like me, eh?” 

"What was that? I didn’t catch your 
remark. Oh, about werewolves. Well, 
that’s a pretty special question, but to- 
night I’d take a crack at anything. Yes, 
I think there’d be werewolves among our 
demons, but they wouldn’t be much like 
the old ones. No nice clean fur, white 
teeth and shining eyes. Oh, no. Instead 
you’d get some nasty hound that wouldn’t 
surprise you if you saw it nosing at a garb- 
age pail or crawling out from under a 
truck. Frighten and terrorize you, yes. 
But surprise, no. It would fit into the en- 
vironment. Look as if it belonged in a 
city, and smell the same. Because of the 
twisted emotions that would be its food, 
your emotions and mine. A matter of 
diet.” 

Tom Goodsell chuckled loudly, and lit 
another cigarette. But David only stared 
down at the scarred counter. What good 
would it do now to tell Tom Goodsell that 
his wild speculations were well on the way 
to becoming sober truth. Probably Tom 
would immediately scoff and be skeptical, 
but that wouldn’t get around the fact that 
he had already agreed — agreed in partial 
jest perhaps, but still agreed. And Tom 
himself confirmed this, when, in a more 
serious, friendlier voice, he said: 

"Oh, I know I’ve talked a lot of rot to- 
night, but still, you know, the way things 
are, there’s something to it. At least, I 


can’t express my feelings any other way.” 

They shook hands at the corner, and 
David rode the surging street car home 
through a city whose every bolt and stone 
seemed subtly infected, whose every noise 
carried shuddering overtones. His mother 
was waiting up for him, and after he had 
wearily argued with her about getting more 
rest and seen her off to bed, he lay sleepless 
himself, all through the night, like a child 
in a strange house, listening to each tiny 
noise and watching intently each changing 
shape taken by the shadows. 

That night nothing shouldered through 
the door or pressed its muzzle against the 
window pane. 

Yet he found that it cost him an effort 
to go down to the department store next 
morning, so conscious was he of the thing’s 
presence in the faces and forms, the struc- 
tures and machines around him. It was as 
if he were forcing himself into the heart 
of a monster. Detestation of the city 
grew within him. As yesterday the crowded 
aisles seemed only hiding places, and he 
avoided the locker room. Gertrude Rees 
remarked sympathetically on his fatigued 
look, and he took the opportunity to in- 
vite her out that evening. 'There seemed 
something normal and wholesome and fa- 
miliar, something untainted about her, and 
his whole being demanded those qualities. 
Of course, he told himself, while they sat 
watching the movie, she wasn’t very close 
to him. None of the girls had been close 
to him — a not-very-competent young man 
tied down to the task of supporting parents 
whose little reserve of money had long ago 
dribbled away. He had dated them for 
awhile, talked to them, told them his be- 
liefs and ambitions, and then one by one 
they had drifted off to marry other men. 
But that did not change the fact that he 
needed the wholesomeness Gertrude could 
give him. 

And as they walked home through the 
chilly night, he found himself talking 
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of inconsequential things and laughing at 
his own jokes. Then, as they turned to one 
another in the shadowy vestibule and she 
lifted her lips, he sensed her features alter- 
ing queerly, lengthening. "A funny sort 
of light here,” he thought as he took her 
in his arms. But the thin strip of fur on 
her collar grew matted and oily under his 
touch, her fingers grew hard and sharp 
against his back, he felt her teeth pushing 
out against her lips, and then a sharp, prick- 
ling sensation as of icy needles. 

Blindly he pushed away from her, then 
saw — and the sight stopped him dead — 
that she had not changed at all, or that 
whatever change had been was now gone. 

"What’s the matter, dear?” he heard her 
ask startledly. "What’s happened? What’s 
that you’re mumbling? Changed, you 
say? What’s changed? Infected with it? 
What do you mean? For heaven’s sake, 
don’t talk that way. You’ve done it to me, 
you say? Done what?” He felt her hand 
on his arm, a soft hand now. "No, you’re 
not crazy. Don’t think of such things. But 
you’re neurotic, and a little batty. For 
heaven’s sake, pull yourself together.” 

"I don’t know what happened to me,” 
he managed to say, in his right voice again. 
Then, because he had to say something 
more: "My nerves all jumped, like some- 
one had snapped them.” 

He expected her. to be angry, but she 
seemed only puzzledly sympathetic, as if 
she liked him but had become afraid of 
him, as if she sensed something wrong in 
him beyond her powers of understanding 
or repair. 

"Do take care of yourself,” she said 
doubtfully. "We’re all a little crazy now 
and then, I guess. My nerves get like wires 
too. Good night.” 

He watched her disappear up the stair. 
Then he turned and ran into the night. 

At home his mother was waiting up 
again, sitting close to the hall radiator to 
catch its dying warmth, the inevitable 


shapeless bathrobe wrapped about her. Be- 
cause of a new thought that had come to 
the forefront of his brain, he avoided her 
embrace and, after a few brief words, hur- 
ried off toward his room. But she fol- 
lowed him down the hall. 

"You’re not looking at all well, David,” 
she told him anxiously, whispering because 
father might be asleep. "Are you sure 
you’re not getting flu again? Don’t you 
think you should see the doctor tomor- 
row?” Then she went on quickly to an- 
other subject, using that nervously apolo- 
getic tone with which he was so familiar. 
“I shouldn’t bother you with it, David, 
but you must really be more careful of the 
bedclothes. You’d laid something greasy 
on the coverlet and there were big black 
stains on it when I went in this morning.” 

He was pushing open the bedroom door 
when she spoke, but her words halted his 
hand for an instant. It was only what 
might be expected. And how could you 
avoid the thing by going one place rather 
than another? 

"And one thing more,” she added, as 
he switched on the lights. "Will you try 
to get some cardboard tomorrow to black 
out the windows? They’re out of it at the 
stores around here and the radio says we 
should be ready.” 

"Yes, I will. Good night, mother.” 

"Oh, and something else,” she persisted, 
lingering uneasily just beyond the door. 
"'That really must be a dead rat in the 
walls. The smell keeps coming in waves. 
I spoke to the real estate agent, but he 
hasn’t done anything about it. I wish you’d 
speak to him again.” 

"Yes. Good night, mother.” 

He waited 'until he heard her door 
softly close. 

'Then he went over to the dresser to ex- 
amine his lips in the mirror, lifting aside 
the lampshade to get a brighter light. On 
the lower lip were two tiny white spots. 
Each felt distinctly numb to the touch, as if 
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it were frozen. That much confirmed, he 
lit a cigarette and slumped down on the 
bed to try to think as clearly as he could 
about something to which science and 
everyday ideas could not be applied. 

Q uestion one (and he realized 

with an ironic twinge that it sounded 
melodramatic enough for a dime-novel) : 
Was Gertrude Rees what might be called 
for want of a better term, a werewolf? 
Answer; Almost certainly not, in any ordi- 
nary sense of the word. What had mo- 
mentarily come to her had almost certainly 
been something he had communicated to 
her. It had happened because of his pres- 
ence. And either his own shock had inter- 
rupted the transformation or else Gertrude 
Rees had not proved a suitable vehicle of 
incarnation for the thing. 

Question Two: Might he not communi- 
cate the thing to some other person? 
Answer; Yes. For a moment his tliinking 
paused, as there swept before his mind’s 
eye kaleidoscope visions of the faces 
which might, without warning, begin to 
change in his presence: His mother, his 
father, Tom Goodsell, the prim-mouthed 
real estate agent, a customer at the store, a 
panhandler whom he would chance to 
meet in the street on a rainy night. 

Question Three: Was there any escape 
from the thing? Answer: No. And yet — 
there was one bare possibility. Escape 
from the city. The city had bred the 
thing; might it not be chained to the city? 
It hardly seemed to be a reasonable pos- 
sibility; how could a supernatural entity 
be tied down to one locality? And yet — 
He stepped quickly to the window and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, jerked it up. 
Sounds which had been temporarily blotted 
out by his tliinking now poured past him in 
quadrupled volume, mixing together dis- 
cordantly like instruments tuning up for 
some titanic symphony — the racking surge 
of street car and elevated, the coughing of a 


locomotive in the yards, the hum of tires on 
asphalt and the growl of engines, the mum- 
bling of radio voices, the faint mournful 
note of distant horns. But now they were 
no longer separate sounds. 'They all issued 
from one cavernous throat — a single moan, 
infinitely penetrating, infinitely menacing. 
He slammed down the window and put his 
hands to his ears. He switched out the 
light and threw himself on the bed, bury- 
ing his head in the pillows. Still the 
sound came through. And it was then he 
realized that ultimately, whether he wanted 
to or not, the thing would drive him from 
the city. 'The moment ’would come when 
the sound would begin to penetrate too 
deeply, to reverberate too unendurably in 
his ears. 

The sight of so many faces, trembling 
on the brink of an almost unimaginable 
change, would become too much for him. 
And he would leave whatever he was 
doing and go away. 

'That moment came a little after four 
o’clock next afternoon. He could not say 
what sensation it was that, adding its pres- 
sure to the rest, drove him to take the step. 
Perhaps it was a heaving movement in the 
rack of dresses two counters away; perhaps 
it was the snoutlike appearance momenta- 
rily taken by a crumpled piece of cloth. 
Whatever it was, he slipped out from be- 
hind the counter without a word, leaving a 
customer to mutter indignantly, and 
walked up the stair and out into the street, 
moving almost like a sleepwalker yet con- 
stantly edging from side to side to avoid 
any direct contact with the crowd engulfing 
him. Once in the street, he took the first 
car that came by, never noting its number, 
and found himself an empty place in the 
corner of the front platform. 

With ominous slowness at first, then 
with increasing rapidity, the heart of the 
city was left behind. A great gloomy 
bridge spanning an oily river was passed 
over, and the frowning cliffs of the build- 
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ings grew lower. Warehouses gave way 
to factories, factories to apartment build- 
ings, apartment buildings to dwellings 
which were at first small and dirty white, 
then large and mansion-like but very much 
decayed, then new and monotonous in their 
uniformity. Peoples of different economic 
status and racial affiliations filed into and 
emptied from the street car as the different 
strata of the city were passed through. 
Finally the vacant lots began to come, at 
first one by one, then in increasing num- 
bers, until the houses were spaced out two 
or three to a block. 

"End of the line,” sang out the con- 
ductor, and without hesitation David 
swung down from the platform and 
walked on in the same direction that the 
street car had been going. He did not 
hurry. He did not lag. He moved as an 
automaton that had been wound up and 
set going, and will not stop until it runs 
down. 

The sun was setting smokily red in the 
west. He could not see it because of a 
tree-fringed rise ahead, but its last rays 
winked at him from the window panes of 
little houses blocks off to right and left, 
as if flaming lights had been lit inside. As 
he moved they fl.ished on and off like sig- 
nals. Two blocks further on the sidewalk 
ended, and he walked down the center of a 
muddy lane. After passing a final house, 
the lane also came to an end, giving way 
to a narrow dirt path between high weeds. 
The path led up the rise and through the 
fringe of trees. Emerging on the other 
side, he slowed his pace and finally 
stopped, so bewilderingly fantastic was the 
scene spread out before him. The sun 
had set, but high cloud-banks reflected its 
light, giving a spectral glow to the land- 
scape. 

MMEDIATELY before him stretched 
the equivalent of two or three empty 
blocks, but beyond that began a strange 


realm that seemed to have been plucked 
from another climate and another geologi- 
cal system and set down here outside the 
city. There were strange trees and shrubs, 
but, most striking of all, great uneven 
blocks of reddish stone which rose from the 
earth at unequal intervals and culminated 
in a massive central eminence fifty or sixty 
feet high. 

And as he gazed, the light drained from 
the landscape, as if a cloak had been flipped 
over the earth, and in the sudden twilight 
there rose from somewhere in the region 
ahead a faint howling, mournful and sin- 
ister, but in no way allied to the other 
howling that had haunted him day and 
night. Once again he moved forward, but 
now he moved impulsively toward the 
source of the new sound. 

A small gate in a high wire fence pushed 
open, giving him access to the realm of 
rocks. He found himself following a 
gravel path between thick shrubs and trees. 
At first it seemed quite dark, in contrast 
to the open land behind him. And with 
every step he took, the hollow howling 
grew closer. He felt as though he were 
walking through a dream world. Finally 
the path turned abruptly around a shoul- 
der of rock, and he found himself at the 
sound’s source. 

A ditch of rough stone about eight feet 
wide and of a similar depth separated him 
from a space overgrown with short, brown- 
ish vegetation and closely surrounded on 
the other three sides by precipitous rocky 
walls in which the dark mouths of two or 
three caves showed. In the center of the 
open space were gathered a half dozen 
white-furred canine figures, their muz- 
zles pointing toward the sky, giving voice 
to the mournful cry that had drawn him 
here. 

It was only when he felt the low iron 
fence against his knees and made out the 
neat little sign reading, ARTIC WOLVES, 
that he realized where he must be — in the 
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famous zoological gardens which he had 
heard about but never visited, where the 
animals were kept in as nearly natural con- 
ditions as was feasible. Looking around, 
he noted the outlines of two or three low 
inconspicuous buildings, and some distance 
away he could see the form of a uniformed 
guard silhouetted against a patch of sky. 
Evidently he had come in after hours, and 
through an auxiliary gate that probably 
should have been locked. 

Swinging around again, he stared with 
casual curiosity at the wolves. The turn 
of events had the effect of making him feel 
stupid and bewildered, and for a long time 
he pondered dully as to why he should find 
these animals unalarming and even attrac- 
tive. 

Perhaps it was because they were so 
much a part of the wild, so little of the 
city. That great brute there, for example, 
the biggest of the lot, who had come for- 
ward to the edge of the ditch to stare back 
at him. He seemed an incarnation of 
primitive strength. His fur so creamy 
white — ^well, perhaps not so white; it 
seemed darker than he had thought at 
first, streaked with black — or was that due 
to the fading light? But at least his eyes 
were clear and clean, shining faintly like 
jewels in the gathering dark. But no, they 
weren’t clean; their reddish gleam was 
thickening, scumming over, until they 
looked more like two tiny peep-holes in 
the walls of hell. And why hadn’t he 
noticed before that the creature was ob- 
viously malformed? And why should the 
other wolves draw away from it and snarl 
as if afraid? 

'Then the brute licked its black tongue 
across, its greasy jowls, and from its throat 
came a faint familiar growl that had in it 
nothing of the wild, and David Lashley 
knew that before him crouched the monster 
of his dreams, finally made flesh and 
blood. 

With a choked scream he turned and 


fled blindly down the gravel path that led 
between thick shrubs to the little gate, fled 
in panic across empty blocks, stumbling 
in the uneven ground and twice falling. 
When he reached the fringe of trees he 
looked back, to see a low, lurching form 
emerge from the gate. Even at this dis- 
tance he could tell that the eyes were those 
of no animal. 

It was dark in the trees, and dark in the 
lane beyond. Ahead the street lamps 
glowed, and there were lights in houses. 
A pang of helpless terror gripped him 
when he saw there was no street car wait- 
ing, until he realized— and the realization 
was like the onset of insanity — that noth- 
ing whatever in the city promised him 
refuge. This — everything that lay ahead 
— ^was the thing’s hunting ground. It was 
driving him in toward its lair for the kill. 

IT^HEN he ran, ran with the hopeless ter- 
ror of a victim in the arena of a rabbit 
loosed before greyhounds, ran until his 
sides were walls of pain and his gasping 
throat seemed aflame, and then still ran. 
Over mud, dirt, and brick, and then onto 
the endless sidewalks. Past the neat sur- 
burban dwellings which in their uniformity 
seemed like monoliths lining some avenue 
of doom. 'The streets were almost empty , 
and those few people he passed stared at 
him as at a madman. 

Brighter lights came into view, a corner 
with two or three stores. There he paused 
to look back. For a moment he saw noth- 
ing. 'Then it emerged from the shadows 
a block behind him, loping unevenly with 
long strides that carried it forward with a 
rush, its matted fur shining oilily under a 
street lamp. With a croaking sob he turned 
and ran on. 

'The thing’s howling seemed suddenly to 
increase a thousandfold, becoming a pulsat- 
ing wail, a screaming ululation that seemed 
to blanket the whole city with sound. And 
as that demonaic screeching continued, the 
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lights in the houses began to go out one 
by one. Then the streetlights vanished in 
a rush, and an approaching street car was 
blotted out, and he knew that the sound 
did not come altogether or directly from 
the thing. This was the long-predicted 
blackout. 

He ran on with arms outstretched, feel- 
ing rather than seeing intersections as he 
approached them, misjudging his step at 
curbs, tripping and falling flat, picking 
himself up to stagger on half-stunned. His 
diaphragm contracted to a knot of pain that 
tied itself tighter and tighter. Breath rasped 
like a file in his throat. There seemed no 
light in the whole world, for the clouds 
had gathered thicker and thicker ever since 
sunset. No light, except those twin points 
of dirty red in the blackness behind. 

A solid edge of darkness struck him 
down, inflicting pain on his shoulder and 
side. He scrambled up. Then a second 
solid obstacle in his path smashed him full 
in the face and chest. This time he did 
not rise. Dazed, tortured by exhaustion, 
motionless, he waited its approach. 

First a padding of footsteps, witli the 
faint scraping of claws on cement. Then 
a sniffling and a snuffling. Then a sickening 
stench. Then a glimpse again, of red eyes. 
And then the thing was upon him, its 
weight pinning him down, its jaws thrust- 
ing at his throat. Instinctively his hand 
went up, and his forearm was clamped by 
teeth whose icy sharpness stung through 
the layers of cloth, while a foul oily fluid 
splattered on his face. 

At that moment light flooded upon 
them, and he was aware of a malformed 
muzzle retreating into the blackness, and 
of weight lifted from him. Then silence 
and cessation of movement. Nothing, 
nothing at all — except the light flooding 
down. As consciousness and sanity teetered 
in his brain, his eyes found the source of 
light, a glaring white disk only a few feet 
away. A flashlight, but nothing visible in 


the blackness behind it. For what seemed 
an eternity, there was no change in the 
situation — ^himself supine and exposed 
upon the ground in the unwavering circle 
of light. 

Then a voice from the darkness, the 
voice of a man paralyzed by horror and 
supernatural fear. "God, God, God,” over 
and over again. Each word dragged out 
with prodigious effort. 

An imfamiliar sensation stirred in 
David, a feeling almost of security and re- 
lief though he could never have told why. 

"You — ^saw it then?” he heard issue 
from his own dry throat. "The hound? 
The— wolf?” 

"Wolf? Hound?” The voice from be- 
hind the flashlight was hideously shaken. 
"It was nothing like that. God, I never 
believed in such things. But now — ” 
Then the voice spoke out with awful cer- 
tainty and conviction. "It was — It was 
something from the factories of hell.” 
Then it broke, became earthly once more. 
"Good grief, a man, we must get you in- 
side.” 

Then consciousness drained away. 

But as it came back to him in the house 
to which he had been taken, he still felt 
that same almost tranquil sensation he had 
experienced when listening to the man’s 
words. With an effort he raised liis arm, 
shaking his head when they tried to re- 
strain him, and by the flickering candle- 
light he looked at the marks of the thing 
— hugh, deep pocks which had indented 
the flesh of his forearm for as much as 
half an inch without breaking the skin, 
each white and cold and numb to the 
touch. Yes, it was all true, he told himself, 
true beyond the possibility of disproof. But 
now he was no longer the only one who 
knew, the only one who feared, the only 
potential victim. There was danger, terri- 
ble danger, incredible danger, a danger big 
enough to shatter reality. But it was danger 
shared. 



Cyvodke.d House 


By THORNE LEE 


I T TAKES all kinds of houses to make 
a world, I suppose — even houses that 
are capable of murder. 

Heaven knows, I didn’t want to inherit 


Rydell Oaks. It was a misshapen aeature 
of a house that should never have been 
built. My brother, Garson, was the de- 
signer, and like Frankenstein’s monster his 
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house turned upon him and killed him. 

Dr. Rascob saw my brother die. Garson 
Rydell grew old in a single week, right be- 
fore the doctor’s eyes. His flesh withered, 
his hair greyed, and life dried up in his 
veins — the process of years condensed into 
a few hours. He had just passed his thir- 
tieth year, but Dr. Rascob would have 
staked his reputation that Garson Rydell 
died of old age! 

The doctor could not understand it. I can 
understand it now. Garson lived a year at 
Rydell Oaks before he died. It was the 
house that made him old before his time. 

And Garson willed the house to me! 

R andall BAUDER was the second 
man to live at Rydell Oaks. There 
were no secrets about the place. I told him 
how my brother died. I told him that I 
was afraid of the place, as a man is afraid 
of the dark for a reason which he cannot 
understand, some dark memory buried in 
his forgotten boyhood. But Randall was 
the sort of chap who would be happy to in- 
herit a ghost. 

For six months Randall rented the es- 
tate, staged the lavish parties for which 
he was famous, and never complained. 

On the seventh month in place of his 
regular check I received a terse note, which 
said: "You are an excellent and generous 
landlord, Avery. You mind your own busi- 
ness. I like that. But please explain why 
you have rented the house to another party 
without my knowledge. It is a very uncom- 
fortable situation, sharing the house with 
another family. The lady is wonderful, but 
you might have introduced me formally. 
Her husband is a devil! Will you straighten 
out this matter at once? Come up for the 
week-end. Randall. 

I asked Dr. Rascob to drive out widi me 
Friday evening. The thin, shriveled little 
doctor had been the family friend and ad- 
viser for two generations. 

We needled our way through the heavy 


traffic of the Coast Highway. By the time 
we reached the foothills moist fingers of 
fog slithered around our headlights like the 
tentacles of an octopus. 

"I am not happy,” I muttered, poking 
the sedan cautiously through that boiling 
gray scum. "If Randall is pulling a joke, 
I’m going to be damned sore! I didn’t rent 
that house to another party. I’ve never 
even considered it!” 

"It’s very strange,” the doctor admitted. 
"I have never yet heard of anyone moving 
into the wrong house, but I suppose it can 
happen.” 

"As far as that goes, there’s room for 
three or four families at the Oaks,” I said. 

"Why did your brother waste his for- 
tune building such a monstrous place? Did 
he ever explain it to you?” 

Groping back in my memory was like 
probing through that blanket of fog. "I 
think he did,” I mused, "but I was too 
young to remember. He was almost a gen- 
eration older than I, y’know. He died so 
young!” 

"So young!” echoed Dr. Rascob. "I wish 
I was sure of that.” 

"So do I. They told me he died of a 
mysterious malady. Malady, hell!” I 
sneered. "It was the house ! It’s like an evil 
disease, that place. The house killed him!” 

T he doctor swung around to study my 
tight face and twitching cheeks. "Non- 
sense, Avery!” he snorted. 

"No, no! I believe that!” I insisted. 
"Doctor, can you imagine a place in this 
world where time does not exist, where life 
does not move forward or backward but in 
a kind of revolving cycle, like a roulette 
wheel?” 

"Whatever made you think of a thing 
like that?” 

"I don’t know, exactly,” I admitted. “I 
believe it was something Garson told me 
before he died. I was so young. Some- 
times I get to thinking about time, how 
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slow it moves — like a millwheel. But what 
if it were suddenly speeded up? What if it 
became a terrific tornado sweeping us out 
of existence. Remember, Doctor — you told 
me yourself! Garson Rydell lived only a 
year at the Oaks, and yet in that year he 
grew to be an old man!” 

The two great oaks guarding the Rydell 
driveway loomed in the fog like massive 
staring heads with long hanks of hair 
standing stiffly on end. Old Bixby, Ran- 
dall’s only servant, waved us into the 
garage witli a flashlight. 

The house was a sprawling black island 
in the sea of fog. A solitary light gleamed 
from the library windows. Bixby showed 
us the way, and we found Randall Bauder 
there, his long striped pajama legs dan- 
gling over a chair arm. 

I stared down at him in the hard light. 
He had been dozing, and his head lifted 
wearily to greet us. 'There was a moment 
before he moved that he seemed to be an 
inhuman thing, a kind of plaster model of 
himself, like a man who has mummified 
while he slept. 

rpHE doctor noticed it, too. Every line, 
every crease in Randall’s face had 
lengthened and deepened, as though time 
had been hacking away at it with a chisel. 

"Glad to see you,” he said, and his face 
came alive again when he pulled his long 
body out of the chair. 

Randall was a handsome, keen-eyed fel- 
low with a shock of thick black hair. I 
wondered if the gray streaks were really 
there, or just some trick of the smoky light. 

He waved us to chairs, and I noticed the 
slightly bored look of the wealthy sports- 
man was missing. Instead his eyes and 
hands were shifty, restless. He kept peering 
over our shoulders as if he expected some- 
one to appear. 

Dr. Rascob perched on his chair, toying 
with hb tiny gray mustache, studying Ran- 
dall. 


I didn’t waste time. "What sort of stunt 
is this?” I demanded. 

"Stunt?” he repeated. 

'"That letter of yours,” I said. "What 
did you mean by it?” 

He frowned. "On the contrary, Aveiy 
— what did you mean by it? It isn’t like 
you to rent the place without even giving 
me notice.” 

"What nonsense is this?” I exploded. 
"I haven't rented this house to anyone 
else?” 

One thin eyebrow cocked up, skepti- 
cally. "Oh, come now, Avery. Don’t trj’ 
to duck out like that. The lady says she 
rented it from you personally.” 

"What lady? What the devil — ” 

"Are you trying to tell me that you have 
never seen these people?” 

"I’m telling you that I have never talked 
to anyone about renting this house, never 
so much as thought about it!” I snapped. 
"If there’s someone making such a daim, 
I wish you would produce him!” 

Randall’s eyes flashed. "I will! I’ll get 
them down here right now. We’ll have 
this thing settled tonight!” 

He was gone up the stairs in a bound. 

"By George, he’s not joking. He’s got 
someone here all right!” I muttered. 

We both moved to the library doorway 
when a door slammed overhead. Randall 
appeared, drifting down the long curved 
stairway, which seemed to flow out of the 
upper darkness like a winding, sluggish 
stream. 

At the foot he turned back, facing the 
stairs. 

"Have you people met Avery Rydell, 
or haven’t you?” he demanded coldly. 

Dr. Rascob and I stared upward. Sweat 
broke out on my face. The stairway and 
the upper hall were empty, 

O F COURSE we had to tell Randall that 
there was no one in the house. He 
wouldn’t believe us at first. How can you 
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possibly convince a man that he is suffer- 
ing a delusion? 

For a while Randall was nasty, almost 
ferocious about it, but Dr. Rascob’s psy- 
chology was brilliant, and he finally 
soothed the patient. The doctor insisted 
it was only a temporary mental derange- 
ment, definitely curable. 

I was not pleased with Dr. Rascob’s sug- 
gestion that I move in with Randall for 
a while, but I had no choice. Any man 
can be a coward, but only an extraordinary 
man will admit it. 

My peace of mind was not improved 
next morning when I talked with Bixby. 
The tall, hook-shouldered old fellow had 
been a butler so long that I don’t think he 
ever had a thought of his own. His mind 
worked mechanically, turning off and on 
at nis master’s wish. 

"No, sir, I haven’t seen the other people, 
sir,’’ he told me. "Mr. Bauder likes me to 
keep close to my own quarters when he 
don’t need me, but I must say, sir, they do 
make a mess of my kitchen, the new folks.” 

"How’s that?” I snapped. "Randall 
doesn’t use the kitchen.” 

"Only on parties, sir. We have in the 
catering people to help us then. But I 
keep an eye on things, I do, and nothing’s 
like it was since the new ones came.” 

"You mean the utensils have actually 
been used?” I said. . 

"Yes, sir. That they have. I don’t 
rightly think they would move around by 
themselves.” 

"You too, Bixby?” I groaned. "Well, 
rU be damned!” 

This was a new angle. It was too much 
to believe that two men in a house were 
suffering the same delusion. 

I found Randall moping in the library 
and dragged him out to breakfast at the 
local hotel. We sat through the meal 
scowling at each other. 

"Randall, I have a theory,” I said sud- 
denly. "Would you mind describing that 


lady to me — the one who’s been haunting 

? >> 

His face brightened. "It’s a pleasure! 
She would be about shoulder high to you, 
Avery. Very beautiful, but she has a man- 
ner of melting into the scene. Shy, she 
seems. Her skin is white as — as a ghost, I 
guess. Very odd style of make-up she uses, 
too. I’ve never seen anything like it; under 
certain lights it makes the face as radiant 
as a sunset. And her hair! Well, that’s 
really something out of this world! Instead 
of pouring down around her shoulders, it 
flows up from her head like water running 
up-hill. It’s a fountain of gold!” 

"Wonderful!” I breathed. "Y’know, 
Randall, I don’t entirely agree with Dr. 
Rascob. I think the real source of your 
mystery is that house. Here’s my theory: 
You’ve lived at the Oaks for six months. 
This phantom, or whatever it is that you 
see, is visible only to people who have lived 
there — who have come under the strange 
influence of the house! I say the mystery is 
some illusion — a kind of mirage — created 
by the house itself!” 

Randall clutched suddenly at my hands. 
"Bixby! I never thought to ask the old 
boy. What about Bixby? I’ve told him 
about these people, but has he seen 
them — ?” 

I shook my head. "I asked him this 
morning. He’s seen nothing, but he does 
complain about misplaced utensils.” 

"That’s it!” Randall was on his feet 
yanking me up by the shoulders. "You see, 
Avery. If another man can be aware of it, 
then it’s not in my mind. It’s something 
real — something that lives in that house!” 

I looked long at his gleaming, sunken 
eyes. If there was insanity in them, I 
couldn’t see it. 

"I think I'll stick around,” I said. "If 
this girl is as lovely as you say. I’d like to 
be haunted myself!” 

Randall sighed deeply. He squeezed my 
arms until they ached. 
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TV TY VISIT ran over into the second 
IVJ. week. Fascinated, I watched Randall 
Bander gradually display all the symptoms 
of a lunatic, although his face and eyes 
were sane. Finally, when he began to talk 
and gesture to himself, I cornered him in 
the great vault of a salon. 

I had paced off that salon more than 
once, and it was only ordinary size, but 
somehow it gave the impression of vast 
space. You can look into a well and it 
seems utterly bottomless until a dropping 
stone wrinkles the water into life, and so 
this room seemed limitless until persons 
moved in it to give it perspective. The fur- 
niture was a collection from many parts of 
the world, and it ranged in style as far back 
as early Egyptian. That was part of my 
brother’s absurd idea of architecture and 
design. He seemed to have crowded all of 
space and time into a single room. 

I pushed Randall in a Louis XIV chair 
and towered over him to the limit of my 
six feet. "You’ve really got it bad, 
brother,’’ I said. "Did you know that 
you’re actually talking to yourself?” 

His feverish eyes gleamed. "Really?” he 
gasped. "Did you hear me? When?” 

"Yesterday. The day before. It’s getting 
to be a regular routine.” 

"The hell it is! What did I say, Avery?” 
I pondered. "There was one queer mo- 
ment right in this room. You were facing 
my chair here, just as you are now. I was 
standing on the curve of the stairway which 
offers a direct view. I distinctly heard you 
say, "This is my home. There must be a 
mistake. I’ve lived here for months. Not 
that you aren’t welcome. In fact, if you 
would just sit there for a half hour and let 
me look at you. I’d happily hand over my 
keys to you — ’ ” 

Randall’s maniacal shriek cut me short. 
"Avery, I remember that! I remember every 
word of it! Then, I have found her, Avery. 
I’ve talked to her. She’s here in this 
house!” 


"Nonsense!” I scoffed. "You were talk- 
ing to an empty chair. You’ve simply let 
this mental illusion take hold of your 
imagination.” 

"But she answered me, Avery! We car- 
ried on a regular conversation. I thought it 
was just my crazy illusion again, but this 
proves it was real!” 

Fiercely, I shook him until his teeth chat- 
tered. "Shut up, you fool!” I hissed, and 
sweat broke out on my face at the stupid, 
groping look of him. "There can’t be any 
girl, really. It’s madness!” 

He rose stiffly. "I think you’re getting a 
little jealous of me; Avery. Maybe you 
should leave.” 

"Like hell. I’ll leave, and let you beat 
out your brains on the furniture! Next 
thing you’ll be making love to the lounge!” 

I stormed into the hallway and phoned 
Dr. Rascob. "Get over here in a hurry, 
Doc,” I snapped. "This thing is getting 
beyond me.” 

WALKED out to the end of tbe long, 
oak-lined drive to meet the doctor. The 
disc of the setting sun was balanced on a 
black mountain peak — a red ball on the 
nose of a seal. 

At a curve of the road, I swung back to 
face the house. My knees suddenly gave 
way in sheer panic. 

Rydell Mansion was gone and in its 
place was a tortured skeleton of a house! 
Only a few blackened stumps of the frame- 
work were standing, as though the whole 
sprawling structure had been blasted into 
ruin by a single, soundless explosion. Some 
tangent of my brain issued orders to weak- 
ened legs, and I staggered back along the 
road. I ran faster as reason seemed to pump 
back into my mind. At the edge of the 
vast carpet of green lawn I came to a 
stunned halt. 

"What — ?” I gasped. The house was 
still there, exactly as it had ever been. Old 
Bixby was clipping rosebuds in the arbor. 
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My mind couldn’t grasp an explanation. 
I just sank into the grass and waited for 
Dr. Rascob. 

The doctor noticed my trouble when 
his gray sedan pulled up beside me. 
"Who’s the sick man here?’’ he asked, pull- 
ing me to my feet. 

"Watch your step, Doc,’’ I muttered. 
"This house creeps up on you. It’s a mon- 
ster, damn it, a monster!’’ 

"What’s happened to Randall?’’ 

"He’s babbling,” I said, leaning heavily 
on tile doctor. "Thinks he’s found his girl, 
and goes around talking to empty furni- 
ture!” 

Before we reached the salon, I cau- 
tioned, "Let’s try to avoid Randall until 
you’ve had time to observe him in action. 
He might clam shut, if he suspected he was 
watched.” 

"What do you suggest?” 

"I’d like to have a look at his den on the 
second floor,” I said. "It belonged to my 
brother once. I’ve been afraid to look in it 
by myself.” 

T WAS not difficult to trace Randall to 
tlie library, where he was drinking him- 
self into a stupor. We left him alone and 
slipped furtively up the stairway. 

I stepped first into the den, took one 
look, and whirled frantically toward the 
doctor. My breath whistled out in a long 

gasp- 

The doctor studied me shrewdly. “What 
is it?” he said. 

“The sight of this room stirred an old 
memory,” I explained. "I thought for a 
moment that it was Garson, my brother, 
standing behind me. Tliank heaven it was 
you!” 

We sat down in semi-darkness. I had 
lost all enthusiasm for exploring. As twi- 
light deepened, the walls of the small den 
gradually moved out of range of my sight, 
giving the impression that the room was 
expanding like a tremendous balloon and 


leaving us in the center of a vast well of 
space. 

“Do you feel anything?” I asked sud- 
denly. 

The doctor laughed. "Am I supposed 
to?” 

"How long have we been sitting here?” 

"About five minutes, I guess,” he said. 
The flame of a lighter spurted between his 
fingers, splashed the vague walls with bars 
of light. I heard the doctor give a soft cry. 
"It’s impossible!” 

"What?” I demanded. 

"My watch says eleven o’clock!” 

My trembling fingers dragged a watch 
out of my vest. "That’s right! Why, that 
would 'oe six hours!” 

"It can’t be!” insisted the doctor. "Gime 
with me.” 

The two of us groped into the black 
hallway, hand in hand, and felt our way 
down the endless, twisting staircase. At the 
last bend in the stairway we both stiffened. 
Light boiled out of the salon in a blue mist. 
I smelled tobacco fumes. Randall stood 
alone beside a low Regency couch, but his 
attitude was appalling. His arms were 
looped wide in front of his rigid body and 
his head bent forward, the lips pressing 
downward. His body swayed slightly, for 
all the world as if he held a slender woman 
in his arms and was kissing her passion- 
ately! 

At that very moment his head jerked 
sideways and he sprawled to the couch as 
though he had been struck a heavy blow. 
He staggered slowly to his feet and spoke 
to someone out of sight in the darkened 
hall below us. 

"You don’t understand!” Randall 
gasped. 

There was a horrid pause, but no one 
answered. 

"It was not her fault! I am to blame!” 
Randall went on. 

Still that awful silence in response. 

"Punish me!” Randall pleaded. "I 
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forced myself upon her. I don’t belong 
here. I know that now.” 

Moving in unison, Dr. Rascob and I 
crept slowly down the stairs. 

"Don’t shoot!” Randall choked, panic in 
his voice. 

"Come on!” I hissed. 

I caught one glimpse of Randall’s lung- 
ing body before I lost sight of the salon 
door. Tumbling recklessly down the lower 
half of the stairway, the doctor and I piled 
in a heap at the bottom. We both had heard 
a dreadful, faint spat, spat, and then the 
thud of a falling body. 

Dr. Rascob reached Randall’s body first. 
He rolled it over and I stared for a moment 
at the ghastly blue face. Then I saw two 
tiny holes in the white shirt-front. Some 
thick, scorched stuff that was more like 
red powder than blood oozed slowly out of 
them. 

I whirled with a roar and dashed along 
the dark corridor. I gripped a chair and 
hurled it wildly into the blackness at the 
murderer who lurked there. 'There was a 
splintering crash, silence, and then a low 
sobbing which seemed to come from my 
own throat. 

I T WAS only the presence of Dr. Rascob 
and the absence of a weapon that saved 
me from a charge of murder. I believe the 
local townspeople have always been suspi- 
cious of me since the case was abandoned. 

'The circumstances were damning: No 
signs of any persons whatsoever in the 
house except Bixby, Dr. Rascob, and my- 
self. The murderer had safely hidden not 
only himself but the gun which fired those 
fatal shots. 

Young Sheriff Stone was the most puz- 
zled man of all. I became quite friendly 
with him during the investigation. A 
month later he told me the final summary 
of the most amazing case he had ever 
studied. 

'Thin, sharp-eyed, the sheriff faced me 


sternly across his desk, and said, "We’re 
letting you go, Rydell. Our police system 
hasn’t much imagination. We can’t under- 
stand how a man could have two bullet- 
holes in him, and no signs of the bullets, 
or the gun, or the man who fired it. As far 
as we have been able to determine there is 
no gun in existence capable of killing a 
man as Randall Bauder was killed; the best 
we could do was to turn up a remote in- 
ventor on the other side of the continent 
who claims to be in the process of invent- 
ing such a gun! There has never been such 
a deadly instrument known to science. I 
couldn’t describe those wounds to you in 
my own words! 

“What kind of bullet is it that penetrates 
a man’s heart and then dissolves itself into 
his flowing blood? We can’t figure it out, 
Rydell; so we’re bound to close the case 
without a verdict.” 

After my release, I paid only one final 
visit to Rydell house. It would be sealed 
shut, I decided. There was no use attempt- 
ing to rent a place with two black marks on 
its reputation. My brother had died from a 
fantastic malady. Randall Bauder was mur- 
dered by a killer who did not seem to exist. 
Two mysterious deaths in a house are 
enough to put it in permanent quarantine. 

I don’t know what possessed me to make 
that final inspection of the house before 
boarding it up, or what mysterious guide 
led me that afternoon to the room that had 
been Randall Bauder’s den, and my brother 
Garson’s study. 

I shuddered unnaturally when I pushed 
through the door. My eyes were slow in 
becoming accustomed to the light which 
filtered through drawn blinds. I heard the 
door click behind me. Then I saw the man 
sitting behind the desk, and I turned and 
tore frantically at the knob which had sud- 
denly become useless. 

"Sit down, Avery,” said a dreadfully 
familiar voice. "There is nothing to fear.” 

Automatically, I drifted to a chair in the 
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corner. I sat paralyzed. I could say noth- 
ing. I dared not look down at my own 
body for fear I would find the trembling 
limbs of a little boy. I realized suddenly 
that I was listening to a memory which had 
haunted me for nearly twenty years. 

It was my brother who sat behind the 
low desk. I could only gulp and stare at 
him. His black brow was lifted in a weird 
slant, and one round, popping eye dangled 
in its socket, regarding me from every 
angle. Garson Rydell had always looked 
and acted like a caricature of a man. His 
tall, grotesque body moved in great heaves 
and leaps, and he loved to sit in ugly, 
twisted postures like a performing monkey. 

Perhaps my parents were to blame for 
Garson’s streak of the fantastic. Mother 
wanted her eldest to be a minister, and 
Father wanted a scientist; so Garson com- 
promised by being neither. He became a 
rather bewildered aoss between inventor 
and philosopher, with the imagination of 
an artist. He finally settled on architecture, 
and built only one house! 

This was the day that I, Avery Rydell, 
his little brother, had seen Garson’s house 
for the first time. I sensed rather than saw 
the strangeness in it. 

Garson was trying to explain. Although 
he was bom almost a generation before my 
rime, he always spoke to me as though I 
were his own age. The memory of his 
hoarse, croaking voice was perfectly real: 

“You will be one hell of a good, solid 
citizen, Avery; but I am a fool who can’t 
let things be. Whatever happens to me, al- 
ways try to keep your good, earthly sanity, 
and you’ll be safe enough.” 

“^Tiat’s going to happen to you, Gar- 
son?" I heard myself whispering. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “some day I’ll 
become the victim of my own mad imagiiu- 
tion. I’m glad that Father never lived to 
see how I’ve used his money. Sometime 
this house may belong to you; so I hope 
you will never be afraid of it — ever.” 


"A-afraid?” I quavered. 

"It’s different, Avery. In fact, 'different’ 
hardly describes it. It is, you might say, a 
mathematical phenomenon. I’ll try to ex- 
plain. You won’t understand now, but 
later it will come to you like a sudden 
shock, and you will understand. 

“Listen closely, Avery, and try to re- 
member: Do you know what we mean by 
'space’? Most men always think of space 
as being confined by six basic walls or 
sides — that is, the four directions like 
north, east, south, west, or their variations, 
plus the up side and the down side. Look, 
I’ll act it out with this twig I’ve been chew- 
ing. This is me, except that I’m not quite 
so lumpy.” 

I smiled weakly at the knobby, twisted 
stick. 

"Now,” Garson went on, “wherever I 
happen to face, I am standing in a natural 
cube with right, left, front, back, top, and 
bottom sides. All right, I take a look 
around and I discover that there is one di- 
rection I have overlooked. Can you see it?” 
“No,” I murmured. 

He shook his great, shaggy head. “Well, 
suffice it to say that I have proved that time 
and space are not separate quantities, as 
science has always believed.” His voice 
suddenly thickened with excitement. "Time 
is a part of space! It is the seventh side!” 

“See!” he cried. “I am this stick. I move 
myself up and down, back and forth, 
around a circle. All the while my position 
changes in respect to the six sides of space 
that surround me. Well, where was time 
while all this happened? Has not my posi- 
tion also changed in regard to time?” 

I struggled to make an intelligent, 
grown-up answer. “Time isn’t like a wall, 
Garson. You can back away from a wall. 
You can’t back away from time.” 

He snapped the stick, and flipped the 
fragments at me. “Pretty smart, for a boy; 
but you are wrong. Science has missed that 
point for centuries. They’ve got time 
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marked up as a one-way street, but it isn’t 
at all. 

"Listen!” he hissed, leaping to his feet. 
"My house has seven sides! That is all I 
can tell you, because it is all you will under- 
stand. I have taken the element, time, and 
built it into the structure of this house! 
What do you think of my house, Avery?” 

"It’s crooked, Garson!” I cried. "You 
look at it, and it’s crooked!” 

My brother threw back his great, ugly 
head and roared. "Yes, it’s a crooked 
house,” he said, and I could still hear the 
echo of his laugh when I slipped into the 
hallway, and down the long, endless stair- 
way, and out into the deep afternoon 
shadows. 

I had never been so frightened. I didn’t 
stop running until I reached the crook of 
the drive. When I looked back, I could 
plainly see a great black coach drawn up at 
the door of the house, and six men were 
carrying a flat wooden box on their shoul- 
ders and putting it in the coach. 

"Garson! Garson!” I wailed in terror, 
but I kept on running away from him. 

Somewhere on the long hike back to my 
cottage at Ocean Villa I realized that I 
v/as not a little boy who could run away 
from fear. I was a grown man, Avery 
Rydell, who had been tricked by an old 
memory, but I knew now why I had always 
been afraid of my brother’s house; for that 
day, years ago, after listening to Garson’s 
explanation of his house, I had looked back 
from the long drive and I had seen my 
brother’s coSin carried away, and a year 
later my brother died. 

A fter that encounter with a twisted 
memory in my brother’s study, I 
stayed clear of Rydell House. Occasionally 
I would have the place cleaned, out of re- 
spect for Garson, but I doubt that I would 
ever have consented to rent it again, if my 
income had not begun to dwindle. Like so 
many sons of wealthy men, I had always 


considered my Father’s success quite 
enough for two generations. As a result I 
was beginning to feel the pinch in my late 
thirties. 

During a period of ten years I turned 
down or scared away a dozen renters, but I 
finally found a man of such a terrifying 
manner that I decided he would surely 
frighten anything more than it could pos- 
sibly frighten him. He was a European, not 
very large, but his face displayed the sleek, 
calm viciousness of a Doberman Pinscher. 
The thin, pointed strands of his mustache 
curled and snapped’ on his lips, accenting 
the whiplike sting of his works. 

He laughed outright when I told him 
the morbid history of Rydell Oaks. "If 
every home must be idle because two men 
had died in it,” he said, "we should have a 
world of vacant houses!” 

And so Rydell House became the home 
of Verni Mauselle and his wife. I often 
wondered what kind of she-wolf would be 
the companion of such a man. 

rpo MY surprise I received a letter from 

the lady herself within a month, and 
the same evening I paused once more on 
the threshold of Rydell House, cold panic 
fingering my throat. 

’The door finally drifted open and a 
woman stood there, a long black gown 
churning around her body in the draft. 
Against somber shadows of the hallway 
her face stood out like a rare jewel. She 
was very young and very pale, but the rich 
coloring of her painted cheeks contrasted 
nicely with the dazzling gold of her hair. 

I might have gone on staring for hours. 
"You’re Mr. Rydell?” she questioned cau- 
tiously. 

I muttered a vague answer and followed 
her into the salon, awed by the graceful 
flow of her supple young body. 

I toppled from full height, sinking deep 
in a luxurious divan. The lady’s red lips 
quivered with a smile. 
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"Have I alarmed you?” she asked, sitting 
beside me. 

I recovered myself. "I’m a bit shocked,” 

I confessed. "Haven’t I seen you before?” 

"I think not,” she said. 

I spoke boldly: "Of course I know you! 
You’re the woman I should have married, 
but never met.” 

She did not blush. Instead she leaned to- 
ward me, trembling, and although it 
.sounds utterly mad I suddenly gripped her 
shoulders and kissed her like a man pos- 
sessed. 

She did not draw away. For a long time- 
less moment her lips clung warmly to my 
own. 

"Why did we do that?” she whispered 
finally. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “For just a flash it 
seemed as thougli you really were my wife, 
and this was a perfectly natural thing to 
do.” 

H er voice was awed, husky. "Do you 
know, I felt the same thing. It seemed 
so perfectly right. I hope you don’t think — ” 
"I think you are a very wonderful lady,” 
I said simply. “Knowing you for a single 
moment is like having known you for a 
lifetime!” 

She sighed. “Well, this seems a queer 
way of getting down to business, but I 
really asked you here for a purpose.” 

. "Yes?” 

“My husband is — er — rather strong- 
minded in certain matters. He wouldn’t 
hear of your coming; so I had to see you 
privately. I don’t think he will disturb us.” 

Her long, gold lashes fanned wide, and 
the blue eyes studied me. "Who is the 
other person that lives in this house?” she 
asked. 

I gaped at her. 

"I know there is someone making use of 
this house,” she went on quickly. '"There 
are signs that can’t escape a woman’s eye. 
Why, I remember — ” 


"You remember?” The word seemed to 
stir my own memory. 

"Distinctly,” she replied. "Yesterday I 
thought I saw someone here in this room. I 
was standing on the stairway, but I didn’t 
have the courage to speak. He was gone 
when I finally came down.” 

I swallowed unhappily. "Did your hus- 
band tell you anything about the house?” I 
asked. “It has a gruesome history. I’m 
afraid.” 

"Every fine old house has its ghost leg- 
ends,” she said. 

"I have seen this house in action, and it 
is not a healthy place,” I said. “Now that I 
have seen you, I wish that you would leave 
— immediately! My darling — I mean, 
Irene, you must get out of this house at 
once!” 

She gasped: "My name! How did you 
know my name?” 

I pressed my head between my hands. 
"I don’t know! Anything unbelievable can 
happen in this house. I tell you, anything 
can happen!” 

Desperately I seized her hands and 
started to draw her toward me, but she 
shrank back. "Don’t ever kiss me again. 
Please!” she pleaded. "I’m afraid. My hus- 
band is insanely jealous. He — ” 

Her eyes bloated with horror, and I 
swung around. Vemi Mauselle stood in 
the corridor by the staircase, his lips curled 
back from his teeth. 

Irene gave a feeble laugh. "I was just 
telling Mr. Rydell about that man in the 
house, Verni. I thought he might be able 
to solve the mystery.” 

Mauselle advanced stiffly. "Oh, I’m sure 
Mr. Rydell has soothed your fears, my dear, 
and I think we can promise diat there will 
never be another man to annoy you in this 
house. Eh, Rydell?” 

Awkwardly, I released the lady’s fingers 
and rose to my feet. "I — I hope so,” I 
mumbled. “However, you are aware of my 
angle on the place. If Madame is really 
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annoyed, I hope you’ll feel free to cancel 
our terms at any time.” 

He squeezed his wife’s arm until she 
winced. "Oh, we are very happy here. The 
perfect couple, aren’t we, my dear?” 

"Yes, yes,” she echoed hastily. 

I bowed out of the house, shuddering 
with rage and bafflement. How could she 
have married that vicious fellow? What 
could I ever do about it? It was like falling 
in love with a beautiful picture that would 
be held forever in the cold embrace of an 
ugly black frame. 

TT WAS a week at least before I saw Dr. 

Rascob — the first time in years. The 
smiling wrinkles in his round cheeks had 
become permanent ruts, but shrewdness 
still flashed from his darting bird-eyes. I 
told him everything that he had not known 
about Rydell House, ending with the most 
recent chapter. "I can’t go near her,” I 
said. ‘"There’s no telling what that man 
Mauselle might be capable of.” 

"Murder, perhaps,” suggested the doc- 
tor, and I saw that he was studying an old 
almanac. His finger traced across a calen- 
dar on his desk. Abruptly, he leaped to 
his feet. "I wonder what could have 
brought you to me today? Avery, die pieces 
of your puzzle are gradually slipping into 
place. We must go to Rydell Oaks at once! 
A life may be at stake!” 

"We can’t. I know that kind of man. 
Jealousy clouds all reason out of his 
mind.” 

"Avery, I’ve never thought of you as a 
coward,” the doctor said softly, "but you 
do a wonderful imitation of one. What do 
you care for a man like that, if you’re really 
in love with this woman?” 

"I was thinking of her,” I protested. 

"I know. So am I. Come on!” 

I couldn’t follow the doctor’s reasoning, 
but I raced my sedan up the slippery, rain- 
sudded highway as if Irene’s life were in 
danger. The pelt of rain against the glass 


beat that thought into my brain: "Maybe it 
is! Maybe it is!” 

By the time we skidded to a stop in the 
slush of Rydell Oaks driveway I was pre- 
pared to find Irene’s poor, beaten body 
huddled somewhere in &at gloomy prison. 
I don’t remember that we even stopped to 
knock. 

"Well, it’s quiet enough,” muttered Dr. 
Rascob, peering into the shadovy vault of 
the salon. Twilight had blanketed the 
house with a thick web of gloom. "I could 
be wrong in my guess.” 

My heart was pounding wildly. "We 
could carry her off — the two of us,” I said. 

"Don’t be a fool!” he snapped. "Since 
we’re alone, I think we might have another 
poke at that upstairs den, while we wait.” 

My knees sagged at the thought, but I 
followed the doctor’s lead up the great 
flowing stairway. He pushed into the room 
without fear, and we took our places in two 
chairs as though we were acting out a scene 
which had been rehearsed before. I could 
not look at Garson’s old desk for fear my 
brother’s grotesque face might be there 
nodding at me. 

For a brief, terrifying moment I felt 
adrift in a vast sea of space. I clutched at 
the doctor like a drowning man. 

"What’s wrong?” he said. 

"I can’t stand this room,” I whispered. 

For answer he struck a match over his 
watch, and then leaped to his feet, twisting 
my arm. "Good heavens! Why didn’t I 
remember about the time? Quick!” 

He dragged me out to the landing, and 
down the stairway. 'This all seemed to have 
happened before. We were acting out a 
dream — 

At the first landing Dr. Rascob pressed 
me against the railing. I stared down at the 
figure of Irene Mauselle standing in the 
salon. 

She was speaking to someone beyond our 
view! "I’m sorry that I have given this 
impression. 'There is nothing between us, 
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really. What have I done to make you 
think so?” 

Whoever the party was, he spoke so 
softly that we heard not a breath. 

"But I do not love you!” Irene protested. 
"There is another man, believe me.” 

Still that perplexing silence. 

"No, not my husband,” she sighed. "I 
don’t know why I tell you this.” 

I could have leaped the banister, but for 
Dr. Rascob’s fingers digging my arm. 

Irene went on quickly. "I owe much to 
my husband. There is a debt between us, 
and that is all. Have you heard enough? 
Why do you stay here, haunting us? Why 
don’t you leave?” 

I saw her draw back, crouching as if to 
hide her half-clothed body from view. She 
threw out her hands in a gesture of fright. 
"No! Please do not! Don’t kiss me! I 
couldn’t bear it!” 

I TRIED to cry out, but the voice was 
frozen in me. Slowly her attitude 
changed and the whole scene sickened 
me. At last she staggered backward, and 
at the same time I heard a voice directly 
below me. I looked down on the lean 
figure of Verni Mauselle. 

"A very pretty scene,” he hissed. "Too 
bad that I must put in the unhappy end- 
ing.” 

Irene’s lips moved stiffly, but she could 
not speak. 

"On the contrary, I understand per- 
fectly,” said Verni to that mysterious third 
person, and there seemed to be words grop- 
ing in my memory tljat would reply to his. 

"She is entirely to blame,” Verni went 
on coldly. "She is not capable of a love 
like mine. Are you, Irene? Answer me! 
Could you kill for love? That is the final 
test. I can do that. To kill is the supreme 
passion. See!” 

He drew a long, queer-shaped pistol 
from beneath his dressing-gown. He bit off 
his speech without emotion like an exe- 


cutioner: "Why don’t you speak, my dear? 
I’ll treasure the words.” 

Irene flung her arms over her face and 
moaned, "Oh, dear God! You are wrong, 
Verni. This man is nothing to mel” 

"The more shame to you!” sneered 
Verni. "I’ve had enough of your affairs. I 
mean nothing to you. I’ve known that 
always, but now you must flaunt these 
lovers in my face! First that Avery Rydell 
and now this one!” 

She seemed to snatch at my name: 
"Avery Rydell!” 

I saw the gun barrel drift to a bead on 
the white V of her breast. Irene’s words 
were springboards to my feet, and a single 
twist of my hand launched me clear of the 
banister. While my body kicked into a 
dive I could hear the sharp cough of the 
gun, and then my shoulder struck with 
stunning impact. There was a dreadful 
crack of bone beneath me and my body 
sprawled over the buckled form of Verni 
Mauselle. 

The pain grinding out of my shoulder 
was a kind of paralysis. Numbly, I raised 
myself and the head of the man squatting 
under me toppled back horribly on a 
broken neck, the hair falling loosely, and 
the eyes bursting outward. 

Vaguely I saw Dr. Rascob bending over 
Irene’s limp form, and I crawled toward 
them. With glazed vision I could still see 
the heave of her breast. Where there 
should have been two red holes there was 
only soft white flesh. 

"Thank heaven!” I heard the doctor 
breathe. "He only fired twice!” 

On my knees I fumbled at her, played 
with the warmness of her cheeks, and the 
doctor turned to Verni. 

"Her husband is dead,” he announced 
coolly. "We must move him before she 
regains consciousness.” 

"Out of here!” I cried, with a painful 
gurgle in my throat. "We must get her out 
of this house!” 
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"Yes,” said Dr. Rascob, and he lifted 
her with an eflFort. 

I staggered wearily to my feet, and 
swam through a nausea of pain. Dragging 
through the outer corridor, I saw and reg- 
istered the blinking light of five burning 
candles. In a last gesture of fear and hate 
I swept up the candelabrum with my free 
hand and hurled it back at the ugly black 
maw of the house. The five flames streaked 
through . darkness, struck a curtain, and 
scattered like frightened birds. 

The car was already in the outer drive 
when I had slumped against the cushion 
and looped my good arm around Irene 
Mauselle’s sagging waist. 

At the outer bend Dr. Rascob glanced 
back, and skidded to a halt. "What have 
you done, Avery?” he gasped. 

I looked dully at Rydell House. Flames, 
like little red gnomes, were bobbing at the 
windows and dancing across the roof. A 
monster fist of black smoke coiled around 
the house, slowly crushing out its miserable 
life. 

I shrugged my crushed shoulder, and 
groaned at the pain. "A fitting funeral 
pyre for Verni Mauselle,” I muttered. 
"Jealousy had burned the life out of him, 
anyway.” 

"You’re a crazy fool, Avery!” said the 
doctor, and added quite calmly, "get down 
and let me look at that shoulder.” 

B y the time my broken shoulder was 
bound and Irene had come alive 
enough to be told, the house was a smolder- 
ing crust, exactly as I had glimpsed it years 
before from this same bend in the road. 
The three of us sat on the ground. Irene’s 
trembling body was warm, clinging against 
me. 

"We can tell the sheriff that the house 
caught fire in the struggle,” said Dr. Ras- 
cob, drawing from his pocket the gun that 
I had last seen in Verni’s hand. "It will 
not be hard to explain that a man like 


Verni Mauselle was trying to kill his wife.” 

"How could he possibly have missed 
her?” I said. 

The doctor studied my face. "Don't you 
remember, Avery? He didn’t miss. There 
was another man who jumped between 
them and saved her life.” 

My reason fought against the idea. 
"How can it be?” I said. 

"I don’t know how it can be. I only 
know what you have told me of that house. 
A man has fired two shots across ten years 
of time.” 

"You mean it was Randall Bauder, there 
in that room with Irene?” I gasped. "Ran- 
dall Bauder jumped between them and 
saved her life?” 

"It must have been!” he declared. "This 
woman was the vision that Randall told us 
about. He was able to talk to her and to 
touch her across the years. Your brother 
Garson told you that he had built time into 
his house as you might build an ordinary 
wall. That salon must have been a kind of 
miniature infinity; ten years of time was 
only a thin curtain that could be pierced by 
a voice — or a bullet!” 

I shook my fist defiantly at the house and 
its ugly secret. 

"This afternoon I guessed the truth,” 
said the doctor. "There was no saving 
Randall Bauder, who was already out of 
our reach, but I was afraid Mauselle might 
fire a third shot and kill his wife.” 

At the last I was the skeptical one. ' It 
seems like an impossible dream!” 

"Shall we always think of it that way?” 
suggested the doctor. He carefully wrapped 
the gun in a handkerchief and replaced it 
in his pocket. "I believe the sheriff already 
has seen the wounds that are made by such 
a gun as this. Sheriff Stone is a practical 
man. He will never understand everything 
w'hich you and I have seen, but he will be 
glad to know that Verni Mauselle, a jealous 
husband, was the murderer of Randall 
Bauder!” 
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ictory of the Vita-Ray 



By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Out of the past, out of their graves, come the ruthless men of all 
ages . . . summoned to fight again. 


I 

C ARL VON STORG, the world- 
famous inventor, made a deep 
bow, and smiled fawningly. 
"Yes, Your Excellenqr, it does seem 
strange — impossible. But I will stake my 
bead upon it. If this miracle does not come 
about — ” 

“If it does not come about, your head 
will be the forfeit!” growled Dictator Mal- 
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litot, bringing his bullish jaws together 
with an ominous snap. "By my sword! 
If it was anybody with less reputation — ” 

"My reputation. Excellency, is nothing 
to what it will be when this wonder is ac- 
complished.” 

Mallitot tapped thoughtfully against the 
golden plush of his great throne-like chair 
of state. His little black eyes narrowed 
with such fierce intensity that it was easy to 
see why he had been secretly nicknamed 
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"The Frenzy.” After a moment, he de- 
clared: 

"It is my rule, von Storg, never to miss 
the chance to investigate anything new. If 
I can find a secret weapon that will give 
us the edge over our enemies, then I will 
move heaven and earth to get hold of it. 
But this so-called Vita-Ray of yours sounds 
— ^well, too preposterous! What did you 
say? You could bring back Caesar, Jen- 
ghis Khan and Napoleon?” 

"Exactly, Your Excellency! Along with 
Washington, Grant, Lee, Charlemagne, or 
any other great commander. It is all very 
simple, once you have mastered the me- 
chanics of time-space.” 

And you have accomplished that?” 

The sneer in Mallitot’s manner indicated 
his disbelief; his attitude was that of a cat 
who wishes to play with a mouse before 
completing the kill. 

"Just so. Your Excellency. I will not 
take up time explaining the mathematics 
of the process, which only three persons 
on earth beside myself understand. The 
essence of it, though, is that I have built 
a super-dimensional mould, which can 
take impressions from the fourth and fifth 
dimensions. In these spheres time ex- 
ists in space; so that if one catches an im- 
age of any part of space, one will also catch 
a segment of time, which may be the re- 
mote past or future. I have, moreover, per- 
fected a gauge which can pick out the ex- 
act segment of the past or future — ” 

Mallitot was shifting uneasily in his 
seat. For a moment he was about to mo- 
tion to the iron-helmeted guards who 
stood, rigid as planks, beside the bronze 
door to his right. Instead, however, he 
interrupted von Storg bruskly: 

"You say you take impressions from 
other dimensions. How does that enable 
you to bring us a living man — ” 

The inventor smiled. "That is simple. 
Your Excellency. Let me offer an illus- 
tration. You listen to a phonograph; you 


think you hear the voice of a man long 
dead. Actually, of course, you do not 
hear his voice at all. You hear a repro- 
duction of his voice, preserved by the 
markings on the records. In the same way, 
the time-space mould will not actually 
bring you the past. But it will bring you 
impressions from the past, which, given 
the proper apparatus, can be enlarged into 
exact duplicates of bygone beings — of men 
and women dead a thousand, two thousand 
years.” 

"And you have the proper apparatus?” 

"I have been working on it for twenty 
years. Your Excellency, and have just now 
perfected it. Merely as an experiment, I 
have this very day brought back Homer 
and Socrates. If you wish to see them — ” 

Mallitot’s right hand shot out impa- 
tiently; his heavy brows drew together in 
a disgusted grimace. "Haven’t time!” he 
grumbled. 

"Hereafter, of course, I will concentrate 
on generals. Have you any preferences, 
Your Excellency?” 

"When you have brought back Tamer- 
lane, Wellington, and Frederick the 
Great, you may call for me!” snapped Mal- 
litot. "I give you ten days! Otherwise, 
have a thought for that head of yours!” 

II 

I N von Storg’s private mansion, ten days 
later, all was confusion. Footmen and 
butlers bustled about the fifty-room for- 
mer castle, which von Storg had purchased 
from the proceeds of innumerable inven- 
tions. From mouth to mouth the excited 
word was whispered, "Mallitot is coming 
today! Mallitot is coming!” and whoever 
heard these tidings trembled, for the dic- 
tator was best beloved at a distance. But 
other rumors, even more extraordinary, 
were bruited about in the servants’ quar- 
ters: “The master has twenty lunatics as 
his guests! He has them all penned up (m 
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the top floor, carefully guarded. They are 

in truth wild men They wear swords 

and armor. They go clanking about, rat- 
tling their spurs. They gnash their teeth, 
and mutter oaths. The looks in their eyes 
would make a tiger turn pale. 

Meanwhile von Storg, busy in his labo- 
ratory in the basement, was occupied with 
a great machine that seemed mostly a mass 
of large mirrors and prisms, connected 
with an intricacy of wires, and varied with 
dozens of foot-long bulbs that looked like 
magnified radio tubes. But the central part 
of the apparatus was a ceiling-high globe 
of frosted glass, in which from time to 
time a mass of plastic material was placed, 
and which would open every few hours, 
to eject a reeling, human-shaped thing, 
stunned and bewildered, and dressed in 
the costume of some long-past age. 

At length came the announcement that 
Mallitot had indeed arrived, along with 
his retinue! By previous arrangement, the 
inventor met him in a small ante-room, 
where they coud talk without fear of be- 
ing overheard. The dictator, blunt as al- 
ways, greeted him with the inquiry, "Well, 
von Storg, have you done it?” 

"Yes, Your Excellency — on the whole. 
ITiere have been some minor exceptions. 
I have been unable to locate the Duke of 
Marlborough, Cromwell, or Alaric the 
Visigoth. Somehow, they have gotten lost 
in inaccessible crannies of time-space. 
Likewise, Timur the Great — ” 

"That is unfortunate!” sighed Mallitot. 
"I have always admired his genius for 
throwing up mounds of skulls. Well, 
then, who have you located?” 

"If you will wait just a minute. Your 
Excellency, you shall see. To avoid con- 
fusion, I shall bring them in one by one.” 

He pressed a button; and called through 
a speaking tube, "Send me down Number 
13. At once!” 

Hardly more than sixty seconds had 
gone by before the door rattled open. An 


imperious figure entered with a stately 
stride, over five feet in height. Across his 
shoulders a time-worn military cape was 
thrown; he wore the .frayed and dusty 
headdress of an officer of the early nine- 
teenth century; his face, sharp-cut and 
haughty, and his flashing falcon eyes, could 
belong to only one character in all history. 

Spontaneously, Mallitot arose and 
bowed. For the first time in his life he 
was awed by a human presence; uncon- 
sciously his manner became deferential. 

"Where am I, Messieurs? What is the 
meaning of this indignity?” rumbled the 
stranger, in a rusty-sounding but recogniz- 
able French. 

For a moment, as he stared at this replica 
of the victor of Austerlitz and Jena, Malli- 
tot was without words. 

"It is all so strange, I do not understand 
what has happened. I do not understand,” 
mumbled the Emperor, rubbing his brow 
in confusion. "It was all darkness. All 
darkness — darkness. Then I awoke. I 
seem to have had nightmares — about some 
island in the sea, where I was a prisoner. 
Dieu! It is good to awaken from night- 
mares. But where am I? Wliere is Jo- 
sephine?” 

"She is dead more than a hundred years. 
Sire,” replied von Storg. "Have you for- 
gotten? She died even before you did.” 

The great commander shook his head 
confusedly. "Died — died — yes, she died. 
Josephine died. So then I too am dead? 
That would explain it. This — this is the 
land of ghosts?” 

"Not so. Sire. We have brought you 
back to earth, after more than a century. 
Do you not wish to live, and fight again?” 

TTie renowned general’s hand reached 
down toward the rusted sword at his side. 
"On my faith, I do! The English — those 
hard-headed dolts of English — I must still 
conquer the English!” 

"Exactly, Sire! But first we must make 
things a little clearer for you.” 
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TjlOR the next twenty minutes Mallitot 

and von Storg took turns in explaining 
just what had happened, answering their 
guest’s questions, and trying to overcome 
his bewilderment. 

"I must tell you. Sire, why we are so 
eager to have you with us,” the dictator 
at last stated. "I, too, am an emperor — 
the leader of a great coalition of nations 
in the vastest war of history. Three- 
fourths of Europe and part of Asia are 
fighting all the rest of the world. Of late 
the battle has not gone well. We need 
new leaders. And who could lend our 
army more prestige than the great Napo- 
leon? Who could strike more terror into 
enemy hearts? Who could bring us faster 
to victory?” 

An eager, a savage glitter had come into 
the eyes of the revived one. "At your 
service. Messieurs! But first tell me about 
this war of yours. Is it fought most with 
infantry — or cavalry?” 

Mallitot and von Storg did their best 
to explain the transformation in warfare. 
"It will take you months of study. Sire, 
to catch up with our methods. By present- 
day standards, your means of kilting and 
destroying were childish. Before giving 
you command of an army, we must set up 
a school where you may study, along with 
your great kindred of all the ages.” 

Attended by two armed guards, Napo- 
leon was led away to be followed by the 
old Assyrian warrior-king Assur-bani-apal, 
who in turn was succeeded by Kublai Khan 
and Attila the Hun. In all these cases, it 
was difficult to establish communication, 
even through interpreters; but it was evi- 
dent that, by means of sedulous instruc- 
tion, all these famed leaders could be 
taught a modern language within a few 
months; while their natural military genius 
would swiftly master modern technique. 

Grandiose in the extreme were the plans 
that Mallitot began to form, after he had 
interviewed ten of the resurrected generals. 


"I will make you Minister of War, von 
Storg, as a reward!” he exclaimed, while 
enthusiastically striding back and forth, 
amid a clanking of spurs. "It may take a 
year to accomplish, but we will produce 
the sensation of all time. I will appoint 
Napoleon commander-in-chief — second, of 
course, only to yourself. As a marshal of 
the army of the west, I will select Julius 
Caesar. For the north, Philip of Macedon! 
His son Alexander will have charge of the 
army of the south. In the east, Hannibal’s 
father Hamilcar Berea, along with Hanni- 
ball himself — ” 

In this vein Mallitot rushed on and on. 
"With the best military brains of history 
behind us, we will conquer the world!” he 
swore; while von Storg, with a vaguely 
ironic smile, nodded agreement. 

Meantime, in closely guarded rooms up- 
stairs, a score of bristling sworded figures, 
fierce-eyed and proud of bearing, and clad 
in all manner of antique uniforms, shields 
and armor, stalked uneasily back and forth, 
muttering unintelligibly in many languages 
and glaring at one another with haughty, 
hostile glances. 

Ill 

A YEAR had gone by. The War of 
Five Continents, as Mallitot’s Hercu- 
lean struggle was called, was blazing as 
fiercely as ever, with the issue still in the 
balance. And as yet the public had no 
inkling of the great surprise that lay just 
ahead. 

Meanwhile, Mallitot and his new Min- 
ister of War, Carl von Storg, held many 
an excited conference. "Your Excellency, 
I have had a hard time talking Hannibal 
out of the idea of using elephants,” he 
would report. Or, "Alexander is a devil 
to deal with. Your Excellency. He goes 
around swinging his sword, and shouting, 
'More worlds to conquer! More worlds to 
conquer!,’ until I wonder if he isn’t suffer- 
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ing from a psychosis. And Caesar, Your 
Excellency, is haunted by a phobia. He 
can’t get it out of his head that someone 
wants to assassinate him. Why, he turns 
pale at the very sight of a dagger.” 

Nevertheless, Mallitot’s plans pro- 
gressed admirably on the whole; imtil that 
happy day when Napoleon and the others 
were skilled enough in modern methods 
to be entrusted with army commands. The 
scheme had been thoroughly worked out: 
a concentrated assault on all fronts on a 
given day, when the great strategists of all 
time would overwhelm the enemy in the 
most frightening blitzkrieg in history. It 
was Napoleon himself who had plotted 
the campaign, down to the last bombing 
attack on undefended villages, and the last 
Fifth Column planting of bewilderment 
and terror among the civil population. 

There was just one problem that seemed 
to worry the new Minister of War. "It 
looks. Your Excellency,” he gloomily con- 
fessed one day, "as if there is a minor 
defect in the Vita-Ray. After all, you 
know, it is difficult to get even a photo- 
graph without some distortion. One small 
ingredient, somehow, has been left out of 
our generals.” 

"What is that?” demanded Mallitot, 
snapping his heavy jaws angrily together. 

"Well, Your Excellency, it may be be- 
cause it’s so fragile an element. They all 
seem to have lost their moral sense.” 

'The dictator’s thick features relaxed in 
open laughter. "Pooh!” he derided. "What 
use is a moral sense in the new warfare?” 

Nevertheless, the time was to come 
when he was profoundly to regret this 
lack. 

It was planned that, on the day of the 
blitzkrieg, Napoleon himself would lead 
the central drive against the chief enemy, 
Anglia. Simultaneously, Caesar and Alex- 
ander would strike in powerful flanking 
attacks; while Jenghis Khan and Charle- 
magne, aided by lesser leaders such as 


Scipio, Pyrrhus and Rameses of Egypt, 
would hurl themselves upon Anglia’s allies 
in irresistible assaults. Meanwhile, Hanni- 
bal, with such able aides as Charles XII 
of Sweden, Federick the Great and Chaka 
the Zulu, would conduct a pincers move- 
ment that would catch the foe between the 
claws of a gigantic vise. In less than ten 
days, according to Mallitot’s exultant calcu- 
lations, the war would be over. 

IV 

O N THE day of the intended assault, 
the Dictator abandoned his usual 
habit of breakfasting in bed. In fact, he 
was up before dawn; and, decked in clank- 
ing military apparel, anxiously ranged the 
Red Room of his palace, awaiting tidings 
from the field of battle. 

His first intimation that not all was well 
came to him at just about daybreak, when 
he failed to receive the expected telegram, 
informing him of the successful surprise 
assault upon the Anglian central head- 
quarters. Impatiently he continued to stalk 
back and forth in his palace room; and 
his irritation was inflamed by the fact that 
all attempts to reach Napoleon by tele- 
phone had been without result. "What in 
damnation’s the matter with the fellow!” 
he raged. "Doesn’t he know he’s subject 
to my commands?” 

"Perhaps, Your Excellency, his head- 
quarters have been bombed,” suggested 
Paul Dockwitter, the Assistant Minister of 
War, who sat at a far corner of the room, 
sorting dispatches. 

It was then that the dictator’s private 
telephone rang out dangerously. Von 
Storg was at the other end of the line; and 
his tones, jerky with exdtement, had no 
regard for the usual courtesies. "Quick, 
sir! I must come to you! At once! Haven’t 
a second to waste!” 

Taking consent for granted, the speaker 
snapped off; while Mallitot, resuming his 
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floor pacing, cursed his Minister of War 
with a variety and savagery of expletives 
that would have turned a longshoreman 
green with envy. 

Not five minutes had passed before von 
Storg had burst in. He had the appearance 
of a man who had not slept all night; his 
hair was in disorder, his eyes bloodshot, 
his tie half loose, his face red, his clothes 
rumpled, and his manner that of one who 
has just escaped from a fire. 

"Your Excellency — Excellency!” he 
gasped, as he stormed into the room. "I — 
I wanted to tell you in person. Something 
— something terrible has happened!” 

Mallitot's huge clenched fists swung 
high in air, and came down as if to pound 
the defenseless Minister of War. 

"What is it?” he boomed. 

"Excellency, I assure you it is something 
unforeseen — quite unforeseen,” rushed on 
von Storg. "There was nothing we coiJd 
do to guard against it — nothing under 
heaven! No one is to blame. As I told 
you, our generals lack all moral sense — ” 

"Thunder and brimstone!” snarled Mal- 
Utot, resorting to his favorite oath. And 
he took a step forward, and prepared to 
seize von Storg by the neck. "Are you 
ever coming to the point? Or will I have 
to shake it out of you?” 

"No, no. Your Excellency — be calm. 
The fact is — the fact is simply this. There 
has been a revolt.” 

"Revolt’” Mallitot’s tones were like a 
lion’s. "Who dares revolt against me?” 

"No one. Your Excellency. No one. 
They have revolted against Napoleon.” 

"How in hell can that be?” 

Von Storg stared his chief steadily in 
the eye, then continued, "It is God’s truth. 
Your Excellency. Caesar and Alexander 
hatched the plot together. They were jeal- 
ous of Napoleon. Resented your putting 
the High Command in the hands of an 
upstart, as they called him — a man two 
thousand years their junior. At this very 


minute, Alexander and Caesar are closing 
in on Napoleon. Your armies of the west 
and south have launched a blitzkrieg 
against the armies of the east and north.” 

Mallitot reeled; then steadied himself. 

"But what of Anglia?” he groaned. 
"Are they not fighting Anglia and her 
allies?” 

"No, Your Excellency. As I have 
pointed out, your new generals have no 
moral sense.” 

L FURTHER details of the attack were 
soon revealed. Alexander had set out 
at the head of a squadron of dive bombers, 
while Caesar had followed with a charge 
of heavy tanks. Hannibal, still vowing 
eternal vengeance against Rome, had 
promptly taken sides against Caesar, and 
was doing his best to save Napoleon's lines 
from being breached. But two Panzer di- 
visions, ably led by Pompey the Great, had 
driven a spearhead ten miles into the 
Napoleonic ranks; and the resistance of 
Vercingetorbe, the crafty Gallic chieftain, 
had not yet sufiiced to stem the tide. More- 
over, mechanized reinforcements, under 
the command of King Alfred — 

But Mallitot could not bear to hear more 
of the story. 

"Stop!” he cut von Storg short, with an 
angry pounding of his fists. "I’ll have 
those traitors Caesar and Alexander exe- 
cuted! I will go to the front in person — 
yes, in person — ” 

But the insistent clanging of Ae tele- 
phone interrupted him. It was von Storg 
who took up the receiver; and his face 
turned pale as he listened. "Heaven help 
us!” he ejaculated. "Heaven help us all!” 
And then, after an interval of listening, 
"What! Are you certain? Is that all con- 
firmed?” 

"Your Excellency,” he announced, hesi- 
tantly, while his whole form trembled, "I 
have just received bad news. Hannibal — 
poor devil! — has been mowed down by 
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machine-gun fire. Richard Gieur de Lion 
is wounded by shrapnel. And Napoleon 
is a prisoner again.” 

"What is that?” roared Mallitot. "Na- 
poleon a prisoner of Caesar?” 

"No, Your Excellency. A prisoner of 
the Anglians. The damned foxes! They 
took advantage of the quarrel among our 
generals to start an offensive. Meanwhile, 
some fifth columnists have stabbed Caesar 
to death. Alexander is reported missing in 
an air attack. Attila the Hun, who led 
Napoleon’s mechanized cavalry, was last 
seen in full flight. Peter the Great is 
feared gassed, along with Cortez and Pi- 
zarro. The battle, however, is still raging, 
with Darius of Persia trying to rally his 
forces against the Anglians — ” 

Before von Storg could finish a commo- 
tion from just outside broke in like a 
thunderstorm. A tumult of shouts and 
yells, mingled with clattering and crashing 
sounds and the booming and rumbling of 
explosives, burst over them in sudden fury. 
And, rushing to a window, they saw that 
which made their knees turn weak and 
their voices temporarily fail them. 

A vast conclave was approaching, thou- 
sands strong. Helmeted men, with out- 
thrust bayonets and grim faces, were press- 
ing forward. Overhead the airplanes 
wheeled, offering protection to the advanc- 
ing troops; ahead of them rumbled the 
tanks, amid spouts of smoke; while multi- 
colored banners, lettered in many lan- 
guages, waved challengingly above the 
men. In the vanguard, swinging a glitter- 
ing sword, strode one whom von Storg 
instantly recognized. 

"It’s Leonidas!” he cried. "Leonidas, 
the Spartan!” 

Mallitot’s heart sank as he gazed at that 
redoubtable king of antiquity, the valiant 
Greek who had held the hordes of Xerxes 
against overwhelming odds. 


Proudly through the air rang the battle 
cry of the approaching hosts. "Down wjth 
tyrants! Down with tyrants! A free 
world for free men! A free world for 
free men!” 

On and on, without a pause or break, 
the assailants swept. Their uniforms, Mal- 
litot saw, were the olive-green of Anglia. 
Their weapons were the weapons of 
Anglia. But they aU did deference to 
Leonidas, who, taking advantage of the 
strife between Caesar and Napoleon, had 
offered his services to the enemy, and now, 
by a strategic march, had advanced toward 
the dictator’s palace in an enveloping 
movement. 

Instantly Mallitot perceived that all was 
lost. He was surprised, trapped beyond 
possibility of escape. His empire was in 
enemy hands! The war, for all practical 
purposes, was ended! No choice remained 
to him except to become a prisoner, or 
take his own life. 

As he reached for the dagger that al- 
ways lay concealed against his left side, he 
took time to shout angrily at von Storg: 

"Pig! Imbecile! Traitor! Couldn’t you 
foresee that these vile creations of yours 
would turn against me?” 

"No, Your Excellency. Again there was 
some little kink in the time-space mould. 
How could I know that Leonidas, alone of 
all the generals, would come back with a 
moral sense?” 

Triumphantly the cries of the approach- 
ing multitudes rang out, "Down with 
tyrants! Down with tyrants! A free 
world for free men!” 

The arms of the beseigers were already 
hammering against the outer walls of the 
palace as the right hand of Mallitot, arch- 
dictator and war lord of more than half 
of Europe and Asia, came down with a 
desperate lunge, and the slim blade of the 
poignard buried itself in his heart. 


A strange spell was cast by this mountain forest place. A spell that brought 
untoward dreams, music . . . and death. 



Bough 


By DAVID H. KELLER 


C 


**'^ AST night,” she said, "I had a 
dream. In that dream I saw a 
house in a dark forest. Now 
that we are married let us travel till we 
find that house, for it is there that I want 
to live.” 

Paul Gallien smiled as he looked at his 
bride of a few hours. This was her first 
request, and long ago he had promised her 


that her first request after their marriage 
should be granted, no matter what it was. 
This idea of hunting a dream house 
seemed a peculiar one but he decided it 
would be fun — and besides he had prom- 
ised. 

Gallien was of royal blood, but it was 
in an age when royalty was no longer fash- 
ionable; so he contented himself with the 
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other things he had inherited and forgot 
about the title. He had been bequeathed 
naoney, pride which held his head high, 
courage and a kindly manner. He had 
married Constance Martin knowing little, 
and caring less, about her ancestry. All 
that concerned him was the plain fact that 
they were in love. 

So Gallien and his bride started eastward 
through Europe, with no definite destina- 
tion, simply sliding over the hills and down 
through the valleys in search of their dream 
house. For Constance often said to her 
husband: 

"I shall not have any trouble in knowing 
the house when I see it. When we find it 
we shall rest there a long time till the re- 
mainder of my dream comes true. It is a 
home in a dark forest and it is as real as 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
I know you are laughing at me, but it is 
not a wild goose chase. We are seeking an 
actuality.” 

A S THEY slowly drove through the 
country or sat over their meals at little 
taverns or enjoyed the sunsets at the close 
of the day, they talked of the dream house 
and Gallien asked a thousand questions. 
Was it a house or a castle? How large was 
it? Was it habitable or just a mass of ruins? 
Were they really to live there? Was there 
a library? Fireplaces? Thus, through long 
conversations they discussed the most im- 
portant details of their search. 

Gallien did not care, so long as he could 
spend twenty-four joyous hours with Con- 
stance; he did not care if the journey never 
ended, if only she remained contented and 
happy. On and on, day after day, they 
went and finally came to a dark forest. 
There the giant pines rose a hundred feet 
upward before branching. There was a 
hush in the air and a peculiar absence of 
little living things, which made all still 
and unusually quiet. The ground was 
covered with a heav^ matting of pine 


needles. In some of the little open spaces 
thick moss shone softly green against the 
copper background of the dry spills. Cir- 
cles of moist ground were ringed round 
about by toadstools which glowed waxy- 
white in the dim, uncertain light; on high 
bare rock shelves fool’s gold glittered in 
the occasional sunbeams. 

From the lofty branches of the pines, 
cones had fallen on the road; these crack- 
led loudly under the tires, but this and 
the throb of the engine were the only 
sounds that broke the eerie stillness. The 
road crossed over other roads, yet here 
and there, bunches of wild grass grew in 
the wagon ruts, showing how old the road 
was and how seldom used. Gallien throt- 
tled the engine down till the car made 
only a few milts an hour; they drifted 
rather than rolled; seeming to sail into a 
dreamland of ethereal beauty. At times an 
unexpected ray of sunshine illuminated a 
part of the forest, like light breaking 
through the multi-tinted windows of a 
Gothic cathedral, and for a moment the 
heart paused in its beating with the beauty 
of it all. 

They came at last to a fork in the road. 
The main road went on down into the 
valley; the other climbed in tortuous 
curves, up the mountain. When the wo- 
man saw that up-winding road merging 
into the pines she whispered, as though 
anxious that no one, save her husband, 
should hear: 

"Let us go that way. What a beautiful 
road! Where will it take us? What shall 
we find at its end?” 

"I know,” replied her husband, as he 
turned off the main road. "We shall go 
on and up and on and up, and at the end 
we shall come to the home of a wood- 
cutter or a charcoal burner and, after much 
trouble, we will turn around and come 
down again.” 

"Let’s do that!” she urged enthusiasti- 
cally. 
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G ALLIEN was not correct, however, in 
his prophecy, for at the end of the 
road was neither hut nor peasant burning 
charcoal. Rather, there was a house in 
the woods. Constance Martin Gallien 
looked at it once and looked at it twice; 
then covering her face with her hands 
started to cry. Her husband, who now 
was accustomed to her moods, gently drew 
her to him saying nothing imtil her sob- 
bing ceased. At last she lifted her head 
from his shoulder and turned a smiling 
face to him, saying: 

"How stupid! But it was joy, Paul, 
that made me cry and nothing else. Now 
we have come to the end of our search, for 
this is the house of my dreams — and in it 
I want to live a long time — till I know 
what life is and the real definition of 
love.” 

Gallien looked at her, surprised and 
slightly disappointed. 

"I did not know your plan included 
really living here. I am srirc it would be 
a splendid place to stay for a little while 
if we had servants and could entertain and 
had all the little accessories to make life 
comfortable and pleasant, but none of these 
things can be had here. Still, if you want 
to, we win stay here, if possible, for a few 
days. Perhaps after a day and a night of 
it you will be glad to go on with me to 
some city where there is light and laughter, 
music and dancing.” 

Constance jumped out of the car. 

"At least we can see what it is like! I 
called it a house, but it is really an old cas- 
tle. ' I am sure it must be very old. Do 
you remember anything about castles, Paul? 
Could you tell how old this place is just by 
looking at it?” 

He looked at the rough stone-walled 
building; the weathered parapets, then 
shook his head. 

"How can I tell? But there is a part of 
yoixr answer. See that tree? The one 
growing near the wall? That was not there 


when the castle was built. It would have 
afforded too easy an access to the windows. 
No doubt when the place was built all the 
trees within a hundred yards were cut down 
so if an enemy attacked the castle they 
would have no shelter. This one tree, 
surely, and perhaps all the others, must 
have grown since that time. Some of them 
are five feet in diameter. This road must 
have been built by the Romans. Maybe 
part of this castle was built by them. Shall 
we go inside? No one lives here save bats 
and toads. However, we can look around 
and go on imtil we reach a town.” 

But again he was in error for, circling 
the wall, they came to an old woman, seated 
on a three-legged stool, herding a few 
goats and geese. Gallien spoke to her 
first in French and then in German, but 
she only smiled at him toothlessly. Con- 
stance tried Italian, and at once there fol- 
lowed a conversation that glittered in ex- 
plicatives as a summer storm is forked 
with lightning. At the end of ten minutes 
the bride turned to her puzzled husband. 

"You did not know I could do that?” 
she asked. "I was raised in a convent in 
Rome. This old dame says she is the care- 
taker of the castle. Years ago the owner 
went to war and simply told her to look 
after the place; that if anyone came who 
wanted to live here, to rent it for a certain 
sum in gold. She says there is everything 
in the place for comfort and she will serve 
us. Her people live in the valley and 
will bring us food. She prefers to live here 
with her pets.” 

The aged woman took the bride’s hand 
and whispered. Tears brimmed Constance’s 
eyes as she translated: 

"She says the man who went to war 
years ago was her lover. They were happy 
here for a month and a day. Since he has 
gone she just stayed here, with her memo- 
ries for companions.” 

The dame showed them through the 
castle, "niey were surprised to find it so 
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comfortable in its homely simplicity. 
Thioughout there were signs of great age; 
but all had been well and lovingly cared 
for. A slight chill was over all, but it was 
not dampness; the walls were dry. The 
woman asked if they wished her to build 
fires. Constance looked pleadingly at 
Paul. Half reluctantly he handed the 
woman five pieces of gold, the price of a 
month’s service. Tlius it was that they 
came to live in the dream house, now ma- 
terialized as a castle in the Dark Forest. 

Many were the rooms in the castle which 
the lovers thrilled over, but two delighted 
them especially, each in a different way. 
One was a library, with solid walls and a 
long, horizontal slit of a window through 
which the sun came from morning to night, 
and time could be told by the position of 
the beam of light. The first streaming light 
of morning fell on Eve, graven in pink 
marble, conscious of the knowledge gained 
by the fall in the Garden. Just before 
night came the last light which fell on a 
bronze man, tortured by the surety that he 
must die before he achieved to the wisdom 
greater age might have taught him. Be- 
tween the marble Eve and the bronze man 
were books of every size, cover and age. 
Paul Gallien knew that he would be very 
happy in this room. 

The other room was a bedroom. The 
floor was of wide, oaken boards covered 
here and there with bear skins. A bridal 
chest was the only furniture, save a large 
four-poster bed standing central in the 
room, and was, according to the ancient 
guide, the best bed in the castle. Her eyes 
glistened as she looked at it — ^glistened 
through tears. Many narrow windows 
completed one side of the room; casement 
windows, which could be opened, giving 
the night full freedom to enter. Decora- 
tions there were none; no pictures nor 
draperies; simply the chest and the bed. 

Constance, beholding the bedroom, 
quivered with delight. 


“This will be our room,” she said and 
requested that the bed be aired forthwith 
and made with fresh clean sheetings. Thus, 
one was happy because of the library and 
the other baause of the bedroom and each 
pleasured in the joy of the other. 

F or a week they did nothing but ex- 
plore the castle and the dark woods 
surrounding it. During that week the au- 
tomobile stood where they had left it. 

The road ran past the castle and on 
through the woods to a sudden ending 
at a sharp precipice, making an edge to 
the mountain. A mile below they could 
see a little mountain stream decorating the 
mottled green of the valley like a silver 
ribbon, lying haphazard. Standing on the 
very rim of the world one day the lovers 
felt that here was truly the end of a long 
trail. Constance turned to her husband 
saying: 

"Will you do one more favor for me?” 
"If it will make you happy,” he replied 
with a kiss. 

She looked at him anxiously, twisting 
in her indecision. 

"All my life, dear, I have wanted to be 
happy in just this way. I do not imder- 
stand my emotions — ^but I do know that I 
am happy and that I am fearful lest some- 
thing spoil it all. I want to stay here. At 
night I wake up crying, and I know the 
tears come because I cannot bear to think 
of leaving. Ever since I dreamed of this 
place I have wanted it, and in it I have 
found, not quiet peace, but a tumultuous 
rapture — expectation of what I know ’not 
nor why. 

"This I do know; that if I have to leave 
here I shall die with longing to return. I 
can’t bear to look at the car; it is a symbol 
of roving; it means that some day you will 
ask me to sit on the seat beside you and 
ride to the cities you delight in. When I 
see it standing there a dark despair fills 
my heart.” 
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"Suppose I take it down to the village 
and store it?” 

"No! Because then you can claim it 
again. I want — Oh! I know it is silly, 
but I want — I must have you do it! Start 
it and let it go down over the side — here. 
When I know that it is down there, 
crushed and broken, a mile below me, I 
shall sleep in peace — the fears of the great 
cities will no longer torture me with the 
menace of their nearness!” 

Gallien drew a deep breath. " ’Tis a 
good car,” he said simply. 

For answer she clung to him, trembling 
in the fierceness of her desire. And, be- 
cause he loved her, he asked her to wait 
for him. Without looking at her again he 
went and drove the car within ten feet of 
the lip of the ledge. Stepping out, he 
threw on the gas and let it go free. Up it 
plunged into the air and down it fell — 
like a fallen star, striking so far below 
that no noise came to tell them of its 
destruction. 

The man looked at the woman, and on 
his face was a twisted, bitter smile, but tlie 
woman, with eyes shut, breathed deeply, 
peacefully. Nor did she rouse from her 
seeming sleep for a long time and then 
only to kiss him passionately, lapsing again 
into her dreams. Thus it was dark before 
they returned to the castle. 

The old woman was anxious about them, 
for seeing the car gone when slie returned 
from her herding, she drought they had 
left for further adventuring; a new life, 
perhaps, in the great, to her unknown, 
cities, where her lover had gone whistling 
in the days before the war. 

Thus the springtime came and went, 
and summer brooded warmly over the 
dark forest, in all its sweet majesdc beauty. 
Time passed happily, though slowly, 
through long months. More and more 
time Gallien spent in the library, while 
Constance, in a long, happy daze, spent 
hours on the bed dreaming of the future 


and of dreams already come true. The 
dame had shown her dresses of ladies long 
dead, and more and more frequently the 
bride wore these gay things of past ages, 
and more and more she wore her hair 
braided down her back in two long ropes, 
falling below her knees; and more and 
more she passed the minutes looking 
through the windows into the dark forest. 

One day she noticed that the room was 
but twenty feet from the ground and that 
the ivy covering the wall formed a perfect 
ladder for adventurous feet. That night 
she could not sleep. The old woman in 
her walled-off bedroom' slept, dreaming of 
her long dead lover and the beautiful wild 
thing in the forest that had come to her 
through him. Gallien, tired from a day of 
study, slept dreamlessly. Under the flag- 
stones in the kitchen the cricket slept, but 
Constance Martin Gallien, wide-eyed and 
pulsing-hearted, lay with her face in the 
moonbeams. Sleep she could not. In tlie 
dark forest there was neither song of bird, 
hoot of moon owl nor howl of far-away 
wolf. There all slept. 

T hen came the near music of a pipe, 
the thin-trilling, few-noted music of a 
pipe, and Constance, without knowing that 
she knew it, realized that the tune was the 
oldest in the world contained in one octave, 
but encompassing every dread and exulta- 
tion know-n to mankind throughout the 
ages. Even in bed her fair bod}' wove 
from side to side as she lay listening to 
the music of the pipe. Not being able to 
bide longer she ran to the casement where 
she saw a man making the music, and 
around him in silent circles, were geese 
and goats. Tlie man sat on a rock and 
made mad music in the moonlight. 

The woman put on a pair of slippers, 
crept into a black silken robe, and inching 
to the window climbed down the ivy. Her 
feet hardly touched the ground as she sped 
to the rock, broke through the circle cf 
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goats and geese and came near to the man 
who was making the olden music. As he 
came to the end of his song, and the music 
died in the murmuring notes, mixed with 
the mellow moonbeams, he looked at her 
with a glad smile. 

"You like my music?” 

"It’s wonderful! Who arc you and 
where did you learn to play?” 

"I have always lived around here; this 
is my home. I never learned to play. I 
always knew how. Only one piece, but it 
can be played in an infinity of ways. Would 
you like to hear more? Come here, beside 
me, while. I pipe for you.” 

Then he played in a livelier manner, 
and the goats and the geese stepped a gay 
measure to the music. Round and round 
the rock they went till at last Constance 
joined them. Between a goat and a goose 
she danced till there was an ending to the 
music. She rejoined the man on the rock, 
flushed and breathless, happier than she 
had been in all her life. 

"Oh! I am so happy!” she whispered, 
entranced. 

Throwing back his head he laughed, re- 
vealing glistening white teeth in the moon- 
light. 

He tossed his arms upward. In one 
hand was the pipe, in the other there was 
nothing, and with that hand he clutched 
at moonbeams. Again he laughed gaily. 

" ’Tis wonderful to be happy. Men and 
women used to be happy. I seem to re- 
member this place being filled of a night 
with bravely dressed men and dainty 
women in love, and sometimes the men 
piped for the ladies to dance, sometimes 
the men loved for the entrancing of their 
women, and whicli pleased the women the 
more, the music or the loving, how can I, 
being a man, tell? Those days are gone 
save in my memory, and I am not sure 
even that serves me honestly. A^t least, 
I now have no audience save such as you 
see.” 


Suddenly she turned to him and asked: 

"Who are you?” 

"What docs that matter so long as my 
music thrills you?” 

"It does make me glad. Weeks ago I 
dreamed of this place and asked my hus- 
band to find it v/ith me. He did. I asked 
him to destroy the car so we would not be 
able to leave. He did. I want a son — a 
gay, gladsome son — who will be able to 
catch the moonbeams and play the pipes. 
Can he give me that .son?” 

"Perhaps, but what odds? If you want 
a son, I will tell you how. Have you seen 
the pool of dark water over the hill on the 
other side of the castle? No doubt the old 
lady told you not to drink there — that it 
was poison. Near the v/ater is a giant oak. 
Now you must do thus and so — ” 

Slowly, for an hour he held her hand, 
telling her just how she should do and why 
and if she did this and the other as he di- 
rected, the desire of her heart would be 
granted. He promised that on every moon- 
lit night he would sit on the rock, playing 
the pipe for her pleasurance and thus, 
when her child was born, it would be a 
child of great joy and wondrous beauty; 
a player of ancient tunes upon the pipes; 
a gatherer of moonbeams and star dust. 

She walked slowly back to the castle, 
climbed the ivy, put off her shoes and her 
black silken robes, she stole again to her 
husband’s side, while he, never having 
wakened, snored peacefully, for that he 
had never knowingly wronged anyone. 
Constance, awake beside him, heard him 
snore and still in her soul rang the un- 
earthly sweet music of the stranger’s pipe, 
she could not help contrasting the two. 
Placing one ear against the pillow she cov- 
ered the other with a mass of hair and a 
pink palm. Thus she slept, lulled to calm 
by the memory of that soul-engulfing 
liquid music of the moonlight. The next 
morning she v.-oke and could not tel! 
whether it had been a dream or a reality. 
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Her husband was still asleep but she woke 
him with a torrent of kisses and then was 
unable to tell him of the night or her 
desires. 

rpHE same day the old woman left the 
-*■ castle and wandered through the dark 
forest till she met the man who had 
played the pipes. She kissed him tenderly 
and ran her fingers through his tight- 
curled hair and over his pointed ears. At 
last she took courage and asked him to play 
no more at the castle till the woman and 
the man departed. 

"But you were asleep last night,” he 
answered her. 

"Yes, but I saw the tracks around the 
rock and the woman’s footprints, mingled 
with those of the animals and the birds; 
so leave her alone, for the sake of your 
mother.” 

For reply he only laughed and ran away 
in big skipping leaps. 

The mother was worried. She had never 
been able to tell whether she had created 
a simpleton or a God. 

Constance began to prepare according to 
directions of the man who piped in the 
moonlight. There had to be a ladder, a 
sickle and a white sheet. Some of those 
things could only be got by the wiles of a 
cunning woman. Finally all was ready. 
With burning heart she undressed and 
pretended to sleep on her pillow. But 
while sleep came swiftly to her husband 
she remained wide-eyed and anxious till 
she was sure of his slumber. She donned 
her robe and slippers. Tying the sickle 
in the sheet and the bundle to her back, 
she went out the window to the ivy and 
down to where the ladder rested against 
the wall. Lifting the ladder to her shoul- 
der she tiptoed westward from the castle 
to the place of the pool of dark water. 

It was moonlight and the shadows and 
the moonbeams made curious fairyland of 
the dark forest. Though her heart was 


beating fast — fast — there was a song on 
her lips, a very old song, such as could 
have been sung within one octave or upon 
a very simple pipe. She came at last to the 
old oak tree which grew by the dark pool 
and drank of its water. 

Placing the ladder against the scabby 
bole she looked upward. On the first 
branch, just a little above the ladder, grew 
a spray of mistletoe, its green leaves, white 
berries and gray stems all shimmering in 
the eerie moonlight. Taking the sheet she 
spread it evenly over the ground under the 
parasite plant; on the sheet she placed the 
sickle. Now she loosened the two long 
braids and let those dark, wonderous 
tresses come in freedom, one in front and 
one beliind her body, which she freed from 
her silken robe and white gown. Taking 
the sickle in hand, she, trembling, started 
up the ladder. 

Near the top she paused. The mistletoe 
was within her reach. She still hesitated, 
and while she did so — ^was it the wind? — 
a long strand of hair reached over and en- 
twined around the gray branched parasite. 
The woman looked at the union of plant 
and hair, then slowly reached and freed 
herself. With the curved knife she began 
cutting the plant from the oak, being care- 
ful to take a large piece of the bark with 
the roots of the plant in it. With the last 
slash the mistletoe fell eartliward, but on 
the shadowed sheet, which was as it should 
be, for all in vain had it touched the heart. 
Then this last of the Druid worshippers 
descended the ladder carefully and placed 
wet moss over the cut bark, tying it ten- 
derly in the white linen sheet. The ladder 
she slid into the dark pool and did up her 
hair and put on her clothes. With ineffable 
joy in her heart, she tripped back to the 
castle. Somewhere in the dark, moon- 
spangled forest a laughing man piped a 
very old tune, and she, hearing him., sang 
the song to his music. 

Back in the bedroom she found it still 
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liglit from the moon. On the headpost of 
the bed, on the side on which she slept, 
she fastened the freshly cut bark placing 
the wet moss over and around it, and 
wrapped it all with the white sheet which 
she tied in hard knots. Thus was the 
mistletoe grafted onto the oaken bed, just 
a foot above her pillow. She kissed the 
white fruit, and loosening her hair fell 
asleep. 

Thus Paul Gallien first beheld her in 
the morning; on her face the smile of in- 
finite peace. Her slippers, kicked wantonly 
from her feet, he found were wet, and her 
silken robe stained with dew. 

"She is a queer little wild tiling, and so 
far I cannot tell what she is doing. Per- 
haps the old woman can help me,” he 
spoke to himself as a feeling of frustration 
and futility settled over him as a raincloud 
envelopes a mountain peak. 

The next time one of the girls came up 
from the village with fruit, Gallien took 
her and the old woman into the kitchen 
where by the girl’s little knowledge of 
French made the woman understand what 
he needed to know. Sighing, she bade the 
girl leave them. She then led Gallien to 
the library where she found him a very 
old book with pictures in it, and, crossing 
herself, left him. Gallien began the study 
of that book, even as young men have 
studied it in all centuries past. 

The young bride woke, saw the mistle- 
toe, smiled and went to sleep again. When 
next she woke, she dressed. After dinner 
she took the silver pitcher and in it car- 
ried water from the dark pool, as was her 
wont each day, for the moss must be moist 
for the grafted parasite to grow. And it 
grew. Finally it spread all over the head 
of the bed, fastening here and there to the 
ancient oak, and seeming to sap the life 
from it. 

At last Paul Gallien solved the seaet of 
the book and understood the conduct of 
his wife. Now while in the library he 


slept so when night came he was able 
to stay awake. The full moon passed, the 
dark of the moon had come and gone; 
now the crescent moon was growing 
larger,’ thriving on her diet of stars. 

The first night of the watch Constance 
slept as though drugged. So satisfied was 
her husband with her sound sleep that he 
arose, lit a candle, and sat on the bridal 
chest, watching her. It was dark in the 
room and he decided that when she stirred 
he would blow out the candle, even though 
by so doing he would be alone with the 
shadowless things. 

Her girlhood beauty was now ripening 
into the full bloom of womanhood; her 
white face shone like a pearl amid tlie 
blackness of her loosened hair which cov- 
ered the pillow. Above her shadowed 
masses of the gray mistletoe, green leaves 
and white berries. Even as he looked a 
branch drooped slowly, until it rested on 
her breast. The ringlets of her hair seemed 
to curl upward from the pillow to inter- 
lace, caressingly, with the green leaves. All 
her fair body was at last covered with black 
hair and green plant. She smiled as though 
her dream were giving her great joy. Now 
and then her lips moved — as if caressing 
a lover. 

The next nights were the same. Then 
came a fuller moonlight and the woman 
was restless. She tossed by her husband 
with little murmuring cries. 

"I cannot sleep,” she sobbed. "Life is 
too full. There is so much love and happi- 
ness in the world, why should a woman 
spend her life sleeping?” She flung herself 
passionately into her husband’s arms, 
smothering him with kisses, wrapping her 
hair all about him. 

' "Life is too short!” she cried again and 
again. 

H e tried to satisfy her and calm her, 
but at last pretended to sleep. She 
lay quietly by him, but he knew by her 
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short, sharp breathing that she was wide 
awake and restless. Then, through the 
sweet, resinous air of the moonlit forest 
came the sound of music. Constance sat 
upright. She listened to her husband, then 
satisfied that he was asleep, she ran to the 
window. There on the rock sat the laugh- 
ing man, surrounded by the goats and the 
geese and the tune he played was a very 
old one, all within one octave. Drawing 
on her leather slippers, she climbed down 
the ivy, hurrying on eager feet to join the 
dance. 

Paul Gallien stood in the shadow and 
watched her dance, all lovely and exotic 
in the moonlight with the goats and the 
geese who paced sedately with her. After 
the dance she sat on the rock with the man 
who clutched moonbeams. 

"Is all well with you?” he asked her. 

"All is well. The plant is growing on 
the oak bed. Every night the spirit enters 
my body. I never knew how exquisite real 
happiness could be. The thought of your 
love and your music fills my every 
thought.” 

"Life is naught without love,” replied 
the man, laughing, as he reached into the 
air for the moonbeams. "Keep the plant 
well watered, my dear. Whenever you arc 
not sure of yourself, follow me.” 

As Gallien watched from his window 
he thought of the old book with its pictures 
and knew that he had but little time to 
spare. Below, in the little room next to the 
kitchen, the old dame heard the music, 
crossed herself, kissed the silver cross 
which hung from her neck, prayed and re- 
membered other such nights, long years 
gone by. She determined to ask the 
strangers to leave before it was too late. 

The next day the young woman made 
her usual visit to the dark pool, carrying 
her little silver pitcher, w’hile her husband 
went to the little village at the bottom 
of the valley for letters and food. There 
he talked with some of the young men 


and they went far away with a mule team, 
and in a week came back with a number 
of long iron pieces of pipe. 

Came a day when Constance went to the 
dark pool, carrying her little silver pitcher 
and instead of the dark pool of water there 
was but a mud spot; nothing save the slime 
of the ages, and on the slime rested the 
ladder. Angry, she walked around the 
edge of the muddy hole and at last found 
where the water had all drained through 
long iron pipes. She looked at the giant 
oak and saw all the mistletoe on it was 
turning golden, a sign of dryness; deatli, 
decay. Crying, she ran back to the castle 
with her empty pitcher. Up to her bed- 
room! 

Her husband was there arranging some 
of his ties. She ignored him as she ran to 
her side of the bed. There was no mistake. 
The love plant was indeed golden, on the 
bed as on the tree. It must have water 
every day from the dark pool; and now it 
was dead from the lack of it. She touched 
it, pityingly, and the leaves dropped off. 
All the dried berries rolled in a pitter- 
pattering across the floor; all the dark green 
had turned to golden brown. She faced 
her husband. 

"Why did you do it?” 

"Do what?” 

"Drain my pond?” 

"I was afraid of malaria. It was the 
only place like it on the mountain and I 
did not want you to be sick.” 

"Fool! Fool! FOOL!” she shrieked. "If 
you had only asked me. Now all life is 
dead for me!” 

"I still live,” he said kindly. 

At that she burst into tears and ran to 
him and caught him in her arms. 

"I didn’t mean it,” she sobbed. "I didn’t 
mean it. I was just worried and sorry be- 
cause my beautiful plant died. I do have 
you but it may be that you die as the plant 
and the moon and the song of the laughing 
man. Everything dies, and perhaps your 
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candle will go out in the dark some time. 
Take me away from here. I am afraid! I 
fear the dark, and the moon will soon pale, 
shrink and die also.” 

He soothed her as best he could, caress- 
ingly, telling her they would leave in a 
few days; just as soon as he could get an- 
other car. 

They spent that day as lovers and for 
long moments Constance seemed to forget 
her fears in the embraces of the man. At 
other times she looked furtively into the 
dark forest. They told the dame they were 
leaving and she sighed, saying she wished 
they had never come. None too happy, the 
bride and her husband returned to their 
bedroom, discussing plans for their future. 

"And I think,” said Paul Gallien sud- 
denly, "that before v'e go we had better 
throw out that dead mistletoe and clean 
the room. Suppose we do it now? I will 
borrow a shears from the old woman.” 

He returned shortly with a great pair of 
shears, such scissors as the oldest Fate used 
to clip the thread of life. While Constance 
sat on the bridal chest and cried a little, 
he cut all the ropes and rotten sheet, then 
threw the dead plant and other things 
with it out the window. As he wiped off 
the oaken bedstead he. remarked: 

"This wood is all dry and powdery. I 
believe I could break it in two in my hands. 
The mistletoe must-have taken most of the 
life out of it.” 

"It has taken most of the life out of 
me,” the woman added under her breath. 

"No. We are just beginning to live. 
There are so many happy days to come.” 

rpHUS and so he tried to cheer her. The 
work done, he placed the shears on the 
bed and then coaxed her to come to supper. 
She said she was tired and asked that they 
go to bed early tliat evening. 

Returning to the room she noticed the 
shears on the bed, exactly in the middle of 
the coverlet. 


"How odd you are,” she said to her 
husband. "You left those shears cn the 
bed, exactly in the middle. If it stays 
there, it will be between us all night.” 

"That would be a good idea,” he an- 
swered gently, "you arc tired and this has 
been a hard day for you. Thus in olden 
times the knights did with their sv'ords 
when they wished to assure their damsels 
of an undisturbed night. So, you stay on 
your side of the shears and I will stay on 
mine. Thus we shall both waken refreshed 
on the morrow.” 

Half an hour passed. 

"I am frightened, Paul,” she whim- 
pered. "Is that thunder I hear? Hold my 
hand — tight! ” 

He did so and went to sleep. 

Then came the full moon lighting the 
room v/ith its yellow beams, and the 
woman heard the . sounds of the pipe in 
the dark forest. At once she knew she 
must go out and dance or die from desire. 
As she tried to rise her hair held her back. 
She started to pull the long braids but they 
still held her. At last she took courage and 
slid her hand down the braid till she found 
it wrapped round the neck of the man who 
had held her hand. Her hair, those long, 
black, snake-like tresses, was wrapped 
around his neck; covered his face. 

She screamed; for she knew that Paul 
Gallien was dead; and she knew the man- 
ner of his death. 

Yet the pipe called her to the dark 
forest. 

Sh^ took the shears and cut her hair, 
close to her head she cut it. Strand by 
strand, she cut it till she v/as free, and as 
the hair loosened it clung closer to the 
man’s face and throat as though not quite 
satisfied that the deed was done. 

Constance took off her silken robe and 
spread it over the thing that lay on the 
bed. Under the silk all was still, save for 
the final convulsive twistings of the ropes 
of hair, tightening uselessly round the 
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throat of the dead. Then the woman ran 
to the window and climbed feverishly 
down the ivy. This time she did not wait 
to put on her slippers. 

Once she reached the ground she ran to 
the rock. The laughing man was gone; the 
goats and the geese were gone; but through 
the woods, down the road, she heard the 
tones of the music, a very old tune, all 
within an octave, and she hastened after 
the song, crying: 

"Oh, Pan! Wait for me! Please wait 
for me so I can love you and be happy.” 

But the laughing man walked on. The 
running, panting woman could come no 
closer to him till at last she saw him stand- 
ing on the edge of the cliff. There he 
stood and played, waiting for her. She 


reached out to catch him and kiss him, but 
failing to touch the fantasy of his body, 
she plunged over the cliff, her white body 
curving like a falling star, till she silently 
became one with the crushed automobile. 

The laughing man, lurking in the shad- 
ows, ran out into the moonlight and threw 
his open hands into the air as though to 
pluck the moonbeams witli his questing 
fingers. Then he began to play his pipes 
anew. From the dark woods came the goats 
and the geese and gathered silently round 
him, and the song he played was all in 
one octave and very old. He laughed, and 
laughed. 

"These mortals arc never content. They 
always try to gather moonbeams — and even 
I cannot do that.” 


The Dead World 



By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN ^ 

S ILENT and blind, around the sun. 

Its cold, unconscious course is spun. 

Passive, by cosmic forces hurled 
— This dead thing that was once a world. 

•ft 

The grass was green upon its face. 

The flowers bloomed in every place. 

With song and labor it was gay 
In every field, on every way. 

One day it yielded up its pride. 

Its hope and aspiration died. 

Then life, and love of life were gone. 

Now its pale corpse spins on and on. 


What would you think if the ramshackle shade of your first auto 
took to following you around? 


^^ost of the Model T 

By BETSY EMMONS 


N obody would ever have ex- 
pected Phil Barnes to be 
haunted, because Phil wasn’t 
the type. Phil was strictly Mr. Average, a 
nice enough guy, but no imagination. 
That’s why I’ve had to decide that his 
story was the real thing. He couldn’t have 
made it up, and it wasn’t the kind of yarn 
you find in anthologies of spook stories. 
Besides, I saw the ending myself. 

Phil and I were on our way up. one Sun- 
day morning to the cabin in the Catskills 
we share with a couple of other guys, using 
it now and then for hunting or fishing or 
just to have a man’s party, away from our 
wives. It was warm enough to have the 
top down, and we were thinking about 
catching a nice mess of brook trout and 
broiling them over an open fire. Phil was 
driving his new car, a cream-colored con- 
vertible Flash roadster, with a black top. 

We stopped in a roadside diner for ham 
and eggs, and when we came out we saw 
that another car had bumped into the Flash 
from behind. 'The other car was about 
the worst-looking I ever saw, a Model T, 
around fifteen years old. 'There was a 
peculiarly rakish curl to the front fender, 
and a star-shaped breakage in the wind- 
shield. 'The Flash hadn’t suffered much — 
just a dented bumper and a few scratches. 

"Isn’t that too bad!” I said. "But I 
don’t suppose you could collect from the 
owner of a jaloppy like that, even if it were 
worth the trouble of sueing.” 
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'Then I saw Phil’s face. It was crumpled 
up in a way I couldn’t describe, and it was 
a color I don’t like to remember. "Calm 
down, old man!” I told him. "Why get up- 
set about a scratch or two? You look as 
if you’d seen a ghost.” 

Phil gave me an awful look. "Don’t 
say that!” he gurgled. And he hurried 
me into die Flash, glancing back over his 
shoulder as if he were afraid something 
was coming after him. I looked back too, 
but all I could see was the ramshackle 
Model T by the curb, and I had an im- 
pression that it was moving slowly after 
us, but of course it couldn’t have been, be- 
cause there was nobody in the driver’s 
seat. 

Phil stepped on the gas and went about 
twenty miles in fifteen minutes before he 
relaxed. I was curious, but Phil’s expres- 
sion had been so scared when he came out 
of that diner that I didn’t like to ask ques- 
tions. He was the first to speak, and then 
what he said didn’t seem to have anything 
to do with what had scared him. 

"Tom,” he asked, “do you remember 
your first car?” 

"I’ll say I do! Why, there’s never been 
another one like — ” 

Phil raised a protesting hand from the 
steering wheel. "Then you know how I 
felt about mine. I got it around 1925, 
when I was seventeen, and I blew the pro- 
ceeds of a summer’s work for it. And gosh, 
how I loved it!” 
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"I know,” I said sympathetically. "Now, 

I got mine — ” 

"It was a sweet little car, too, for those 
days,” Phil went on. "A Model T. I was 
so proud of it, I used to get up nights and 
go out to the garage and see if it was still 
there. You know how a kid can be. Why, 
I’d pat it like you’d pat a horse. I spent 
every week-end shining it up and kept it 
brimful of gas and oil. Every few months 
I’d have it checked over, just in case.” 

By this time I was letting Phil talk him- 
self out, though I couldn’t see where he 
was getting. "I kept it six years,” he told 
me. "A long time. But, you know, I was 
so fond of it I couldn’t bear to give it up. 
You think I’m screwy?” 

"Not at all,” I said. "I know just 
how — ” 

"Why, I felt like it was part of my 
family! I felt it respond. The wheel prac- 
tically turned of itself in my hands. I felt 
that it was fond of me too. I knew it 
was." 

"Don’t get so excited, Phil,” I said. "I 
get you. But what’s this all about?” 

Well, he went on to tell me the story. 
He was working his way , up in business, 
and a good appearance, including a good- 
looking car, was important in his line of 
work. 

So he finally traded the Model T in, 
and didn’t know what became of it. About 
that time the company he was work- 
ing for moved him to 'Texas. And after 
he’d been in Texas awhile, he fell in love. 

O F COURSE a man in love never knows 
what has hit him. She was pretty, 
Phil said, and flirtatious. He was still a 
young man, and didn’t bother to find out 
what she was really like. But he did no- 
tice one thing, that she was pretty much 
impressed by anything showy. Nice places, 
good clothes, big cars. So Phil got himself 
a new car. He didn’t mind trading in the 
one he had at the time, because he’d never 


really gotten fond of it, like he’d been of 
the old Model T. 

'The new car was a Streamline Special, 
bright green, with white-walled tires. Phil 
called the girl up and said, "Look, honey, 
put on your best clothes. I’ve got a new 
car that’ll knock your eyes out, and we’re 
going riding.” She was thrilled pink. She 
came into the room all done up in furs 
and flowers, and said that she just couldn’t 
wait to sec the car. 

Phil told her to look out the window, 
and stood bads with a big grin waiting to 
hear her e-xdaim. But she turned to him 
and said, very nastily, "If you think that’s 
a good joke, Philip B.arnes, just think 
again. Trying to be so funny! You just 
get in that old rattletrap and drive away. 
If you think I’m going out with you in 
that, you’re crazy.” 

Phil went to the window and saw that 
another car had come up behind the 
Streamline Special, where it was the first 
thing the girl would sec. He started to 
laugh and say, "Why, honey, you’re mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

Then he looked at her again, and saw 
that her pretty face didn’t look pretty with 
the angry, sullen expression on it. And it 
occurred to him that she must be mighty 
dumb, and mighty snobbish. And he 
thought about the kind of wife a girl like 
that would make, and made a few pleas- 
ant remarks and picked up his hat and 
drove av/ay in the Streamline Special. A 
couple of years later, he met Susan and 
married her, and every now and then he’s 
taken time off to thank his lucky stars he 
saw through the girl in Texas before it 
was too late. 

"But,” Phil finished his story, "before 
I went away in the Streamline Special, I 
had a look at the car behind. And, Tom, 
it was my old Model T! I knew by the 
way the front fender was bent and the 
windshield was splintered.” 

"That’s quite a coincidence,” I told him. 


THE GHOST OF THE MODEL T 


"Yeah," said Phil. "Coincidence. Well, 
next place the company sent me was to 
Washington, and of course I didn’t ever 
expect to see the old buggy again. But I 
did.” 

"Did you?” I asked. I was beginning to 
suspect what was up by now, though I 
couldn’t really believe that Phil meant it. 
Phil took a deep breath. 

"The first time I saw it,” he said, "the 
time I just told you about, it did me a 
good turn in my private life. But the sec- 
ond time — ^well. I’ll tell you.” He’d been 
about to close a big order, Phil said, with 
a guy named W. G. Foxbaum. Foxbaum 
was an odd bird. He kept a Flit gun of 
antiseptic in his office and sprayed every- 
thing each hour, on account of germs. He 
had a fixation on the idea of absolute clean- 
liness. Anyone who wanted an order from 
Foxbaum had to show up with his pants 
pressed and his nails manicured, or he 
didn’t stand a chance. 

Phil was all set, and he had an appoint- 
ment with Foxbaum at three o’clock to 
wind up the details. Foxbaum was as 
strong on punctuality as he was on neat- 
ness, and Phil was planning to be there on 
time. He’d had his pants cleaned and 
pressed. He’d had a shave and a manicure 
and a haircut. He was going down the 
street, very spruce, with his briefcase in his 
hand. He was so anxious not to be even 
half a minute late, because of the way those 
things counted with Foxbaum, that he was 
crossing the street against a red light when 
a car came up from behind and nuzzled 
him. 

"Nuzzled?” I asked. 

"Nuzzled,” Phil affirmed. And he went 
on to tell how he’d lost his balance and 
fallen into a mud-puddle. He dropped the 
briefcase and it opened and his papers got 
all splashed with mud and water. So did 
his nice, clean pants. By the time he’d 
picked himself up, cursing, he just saw the 
rear end of the car going around the cor- 
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ner. But he was sure that it was his old 
Model T. 

"I didn’t know whether to take time off 
to get cleaned up and arrive late, or to ar- 
rive on time in the mess I was in,” Paul 
finished. "So I compromised. I got 
brushed off and straightened out my papers 
as well as I could, which wasn’t very good, 
and I got to Foxbaum’s ofiBce only fifteen 
minutes late and only moderately dirty, and 
I lost the order. Two weeks later Fox- 
baum went bankmpt, owing fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

I said, "Funny coincidence, huh?” 

"Yeah,” said Phil. "Too funny. I wrote 
to the Motor Vehicle Bureau, and they 
traced the Model T for me. Seems that a 
year after I’d sold it, the car was sold again 
to a junk dealer, and as far as they Imew 
it’s been standing in a junkyard ever 
since.” 

'"rhat’s impossible,” I said. 

"Sure it’s impossible,” said Phil. "But, 
did you notice, when we saw the car out- 
side the diner, that it didn’t have any li- 
cense plates? 'That it was sort of dusty? 
That it didrft look as if it belonged to any- 
one?’* 

"Phil,” I said, "I see what you’re get- 
ting at, and I think you’re nuts. You fig- 
ure that car has been — ” 

"Yeah,” said Phil. '"That’s what I fig- 
ure. It was junked, and it got out, and it’s 
been following me all over the country. 
It’s found me twice, and both times the 
company moved me away right afterwards, 
so it had to start out again. Now it’s 
found me once more, and it’s going to fol- 
low me. It’s fond of me. Tom!” His 
voice rose in a shrill crescendo. "Tom!" 
he yelled. "It can’t happen! A car can’t 
do that! Can it, Tom?” 

"Of course it can’t,” I said. "Obviously 
not. You’ll never see it again.” But there 
were prickles up and down my spine. Be- 
cause, though I tried to tell myself it was 
just Phil’s suggestion that made me think 
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so, it dicln’t seenj to me that there had 
been any license plates on the old Model T 
parked out in front of the diner. 

TTY THE time Phil and I got up to the 
Catskills, he’d calmed down a bit. 
After a day of fishing, he was quite him- 
self again. He even essayed a word or two 
of apology. "I guess you thought I was 
nuts, Tom,” he said. "Maybe I am. Of 
course, you were right. It was just a series 
of coincidences, and my imagination.” 

"I’m sure of it,” I answered. But I 
really wasn’t sure at aU because, as I’ve^^ 
said, Phil had no imagination. None at 
all. And there were points in his story 
that a man would have needed imagina- 
tion to make up. 

Anyhow, everything was serene when 
we started back, and even the Sunday traf- 
fic on the Storm King Highway didn’t 
botlier us. The spring dusk was lovely, and 
we could hear the fresh noise of waters 
coming down the slopes. Of course, we 
didn’t pay any more attention than people 
usually do to the signs which said "Drive 
Carefully” and "Watch Out for Falling 
Rocks.” 

Then everj’thlng happened at once. 

We were going around an especially 
narrow, dangerous curve, and another car 
came up behind us on tire outside, forcing 
us over against the rock wall. Phil cursed 
under his breath, watching the other car 
pass horribly close to the steep slope be- 
side us. 


"Dam fool!” he said. "Risking his life 
like that.” He wrenched the wheel over. 
And then the car ahead came suddenly to 
a stop, making Phil jam his brakes on 
abmptly. There was barely time for me to 
experience a sickening flash of realization 
as to the identity of that other car, when 
a roaring, gnashing noise sounded above 
our heads. 

And, down upon the road ahead, smash- 
ing the other car to a crumpled heap of 
tin, came a thirty-ton boulder. And then 
another, and another, streams of boulders 
of all sizes, enough to crush any car into 
nothingness and send its occupants to 
glory. 

In a minute, it was all over. The echoes 
died away, and the mountains again were 
silent. Phil and I got out and ran to look 
at the car on the road ahead, the little 
Model T which had been buried and 
emshed under the gigantic rocks of the 
landslide. 

Ghost car or not, it would never run 
again. Phil laid a hand on the battered 
fender which projected from the wreckage, 
then straightened up slowly and looked at 
me. "If it hadn’t forced us to stop,” he 
said, "we’d have been in the path of that.” 

I nodded. Neither of us wanted to talk 
about it. We peered under the boulders 
which lay atop the car, into the front seat, 
searching for a driver, but both of us knew 
beforehand that there was no driver in the 
car, and no license plates, nor any signs of 
human life or ownership. 
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jl^IDNIGHT strikes. An owl hoots 
I am sick of hope and delays. 

I will brew mandragora roots. 

To drug my humdrum days. 
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By RAY BRADBURY 



On the bronze ccmdle base was inscribed: "The man who will in trouble be, 
soon surely sees the light in me." 


U NDER other circumstances it 
might have been idle curiosity 
that caused Jules Marcott to 
pause before the little hardware store 


window; but tonight it was a cold lump of 
hopelessness and anger knotted in his 
heart. 

Now there was nothing to be done but 
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stare at hard, glittering objects, metal ob- 
jects with triggers and barrels, wondering 
whrther bullets and steel really ended all 
worry. 

"Whicli they do not,” muttered Jules to 
the bearded, tousel-haired reflection of 
himself in the glass. 

A cold winter wind was busy in the 
street and busier in Jules Marcott’s mind. 
His thin lips pursed against the bladed 
chill, blue and quivering. 

In the shop window a clutter of bric-a- 
brac, knick-knacks, metal ornaments and 
artillery had been heaped haphazardly, 
catching the uneasy, snow-white glare of 
the street lamp. 

Grimly Jules thought of the display as a 
symbol of his own life; heaped, jumbled, 
rusted, forgotten, useless. No point. 

He stared into the jumble of metal; 
antique guns, matchlocks, blunderbusses, 
Lugers, sawed-off shotguns, miniature 
garter-pistols and a million and one other 
rusted weapons idling tliere. 

"A good gun,” mused Marcott, squint- 
ing dark eyes, hunching lean shoulders in 
his overcoat. "A good aivi — a good shot.” 
But he shook his head. "And the rest of 
my life in prison. That wouldn’t do. 
That’s not solving it, but working myself 
deeper — ” 

He cursed, was about to turn away, when 
something oddly out of place caught his 
eye. His black brows arched up on his 
slender pale face. 

In the very center of the window, in the 
midst of the cluttered metal, rose a blue- 
pastel candle, slim and tall and worked in 
the figure of a young, long-haired maid, 
naked and fine-limbed. 

It was such a strange candle and it oc- 
cupied such a unique position that Jules 
Marcott momentarily forgot his marital 
problem to center his nervous attentions 
upon it. 

Jules admired it for a number of sec- 
onds, casting about for the reasons why the 


proprietor of this imtidy hardware shop 
should place such an incongruously 
ethereal figure in the tangled whirlpool of 
penny-nails and pistols. 

The candle held center stage, misting the 
weapons into the background. It per- 
vaded all, seemed, rather, to be already 
aflame and spilling a steady, pure glow 
over all the window; and out, touching 
Jules’ face with a soft finger of pastel 
light. 

But it was not lighted. And yet it 
emanated light, it was luminescent. 

T here was something infinitely peace- 
ful about this candle. The figure was 
postured erect, but it seemed relaxed, con- 
tented. 'The face had the unrippled, dream- 
like contour of the Lotus Buddha. It 
promised many things with its serenity. 

It offered surcease from worry and — 
something else. Something ominously 
fleeting. Other lights flickered within the 
candle torso, things uninterpretable. Jules 
considered the guns again, and then the 
candle, and, once more, the guns. 

And even in these hours of many emo- 
tions, predominant in Jules was curiosity. 
Curiosity and appreciation of beauty. 

So it was that Jules’ thin hand was upon 
the knob of the shop-door before he real- 
ized it. 'The door sagged in on hoarse 
hinges, shut behind him, complaining. 

Momentarily, Marcott had forgotten his 
wife, Helen. Now he had seen something 
intangible and wished to touch it, per- 
haps even buy it. 

A candle so unusual that it offered to 
fill the vacant portions of his soul. A 
candle that offered — what? — better things 
than guns to solve his problem. 

Out of the cool cavern of the shop, from 
a gloomy alcove behind a counter, appeared 
the proprietor. He was a contrast to Jules. 

WTiere Marcott was tall, pale, jet-haired 
and thin, this proprietor was short, round, 
apple-cheeked. A toothless, big-nosed 
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ancient with a shock of winter-snow hair 
tangling about full ears. 

The proprietor moved quietly, smack- 
ing his lips, wiping hands on a dirty smock 
that covered his bulging stomach, wagging 
his head. He was a little too cheerful 
amidst the dust and rusted metal and shad- 
ows. 

"What, sir?” he said, cheerfully. 
"There’s no doubt but you’ll have either a 
pistol or the candle!” 

He sized Marcott up with two quick 
thrusts of his eyes, which, though blue, did 
not offer the friendliness displayed by the 
body. "They were strangely alert and not 
warm. 

Jules felt a distinct dislike for the man, 
for the man’s abrupt attitude. It was a lit- 
tle too sudden and strange. 

Marcott did not speak immediately. He 
could give no reason for entering the shop; 
could find no explanation for his curious 
action. He was bewildered. 

“No. No,” he said suddenly, awk- 
wardly. “I — I don’t want a pistol!” 

“Of course you don’t.” 

'The proprietor blinked rapidly, shaking 
a finger. "Of course you don’t. Pistols 
are much too messy.” The fat body wad- 
dled between cluttered counters thick with 
nails, knobs and other glittering objects. 
Reaching the window he bent, breathing 
asthmatically, and with gentle, chubby 
hands picked up a pale-blue candle. His 
face creased into a toothless grin as he re- 
turned to Marcott. 

"And if you do not wish a pistol, then 
you want the candle. Everyone who comes 
to my shop buys either a gun or this 
taper.” He shook his head. “'The fools 
use the guns in their desperation.” 

He offered the unlighted taper to Jules. 
“And the wise man lights a taper. Here.” 

'The candle was bedded in a small heavy 
circlet of bronze, exquisitely carved with 
puckish elfin heads and an inscription in 
some ancient scrawl. 


As Jules clasped it he felt a quick warm 
snake of confidence strike him and cr.awl 
twining up his arms into his being. It 
was like dawn after a thunderstomi- 

'The proprietor gestured to tire window. 
"I do a great business,” he declared, heart- 
ily. ”Not in hardware, and not to the 
ordinary person. I sell to fools and wise- 
men. Mostly fools.” The red lips smacked 
moistly. “The world is full of them. 
Now- — this candle — ” 

He paused, and his eyes became slits, his 
voice dropped. “This candle, when lighted 
of an evening, will perform many tasks in 
many ways. Both pleasant and unpleasant.” 

He tapped the bronze candle Iwe. 

’ “The inscription — ” 

Marcott could not readily translate it. 
Its foreign scrabble gave no message to his 
dark eyes. He shook his head. 

The proprietor translated: 

“The man who will in trouble be. 

Soon surely sees the light in me.” 

Marcott stared unblinkingly at the blue 
tallow, his fingers tight upon the base. 

“How do you know I am in trouble?” 
he asked. 

A streak of white moved across the dim 
shop floor. A milk-furred kitten ceased 
running and stopped to play tag with 
Marcott’s overcoat. Jules ignored it as the 
proprietor gave answer. 

“All who come here bear one form of 
trouble or other. None enter here for 
nails and hammers. I have seen to that. 
And you, like the others, are tormented. 
I know not what shape or form this tor- 
ment may assume, but now it darkens your 
existence and you wish to forget it. And 
forgetting can only be accomplished, at 
times, by destroying something. What do 
you wish to destroy?” 

Marcott did not tmst the proprietor. He 
did not speak aloud. But in his brain six 
words materialized instantly, vividly: 

"I wish to kill a man!” 
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T he shadows in the hardware shop 
wavered a fraction closer. Tlie blue 
candle, though flameless, glowed, and the 
milk-white kitten who gamboled at Mar- 
cott’s feet, paused and cocked its head up, 
staring at him witli large green eyes, as if 
it knew his every thought. 

Marcott wet his lips thoughtfully, feel- 
ing that he should say something. So, he 
said, “This candle isn’t a weapon,” rather 
matter-of-factly. 

"The kiss of a woman,” replied the 
proprietor, “is the most lethal of all weap- 
ons. Yet, who looks on it as such? Judge 
a tiling not by its looks, but by its deeds.” 
Jules doubted. 

"This candle will destroy,” said the 
proprietor. 

“How?” 

Jules thought angrily of Eldridge, the 
man he hated, the man he wished to kill. 
And he thought of Helen. 

The proprietor answered. His voice 
was cheerless. 

“You light the candle in the evening 
hours. You wait until it has flamed stead- 
ily for a number of minutes. Then, three 
times, you breathe the name of the person 
you wish to destroy.” 

“This done, the designated individual 
will conclude his existence immediately.” 

Marcott was wary. The passing minutes 
had given him opportunity to collect his 
wits. It sounded too utterly simple to be 
accepted in the sunlight of reason, to stand 
the probing of the scalpel of intellect. 

But Marcott’s problem demanded a 
solution. This trouble with Helen, his 
wife, and Eldridge, her lawyer friend, was 
not an easy one. 

Marcott held the candle close, forming 
words. 

“How do I know that this candle 
works?” he said. "What sort of witch- 
craft is this?” 

"You do not believe?” 

"No. I do not." 


“Then — I will show you.” 

The proprietor struck a match. The 
flame glittered in his deep blue eyes, and 
on the snowy hair and ruddy face. 

He lit the candle. He waited a few 
moments. 

Previously, without flame, the candle 
had filled the room with soft, wondrous 
light from its phosphorescent body. Now, 
flamed, it shot out torrents of soul-filling 
brilliance that was like the illumination of 
a great full moon. 

Marcott sensed something moving softly 
against his legs. He looked down. It was 
the furry white cat with the huge green 
eyes still staring up at him, mewing, claw- 
ing at his coat-tail, exposing a red tongue. 

Marcott heard the proprietor murmur- 
ing three times. Three times the old man 
spoke, and his breath made the candle 
flame lean to one side, quivering. 

The candle flickered. . . . 

And the cat, one moment playfully alert 
at Jules’ feet, the next crying out in animal 
pain, leaped as if kicked, clawed the air, 
rolling and writhing and spitting. 

For a moment it recovered. It leaped 
up, gained a hold upon the counter next 
to Jules and tumbled over into a nest of 
metal. Then it spit froth and blood, snarl- 
ing. Its little, milk-colored head twisted 
as if an invisible hand were wringing it. 
The green eyes bulged nightmarishly. The 
little ted tongue was caught between 
clamped teeth. It gave one last convulsive 
shudder, jerked, and fell silent, its tail 
twitching. 

T WAS dead. 

Jules sickened suddenly. His face 
paled, his thin lips were dry and he 
swayed unsteadily. He turned away from 
the kitten and looked at the candle with 
the oddly peaceful feminine figure, the 
contented face. 

The proprietor blew the flame out. “You 
see — ^it works?” 
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Jules nodded. 

The proprietor handed the candle back 
to Marcott. "I cannot sell you the candle,” 
he said, softly. "But I can rent it to you 
for a short period of time. You pay half 
when you rent, half when you accomplish 
your work and return. Fair?” 

A throng of thoughts crowded Jules’ 
mind. He had little money saved. And 
he had proof, horrible proof, that the can- 
dle worked. Here in the shadows he could 
not doubt. Rationality had fled. But he 
didn't want to spend too much money. A 
bullet might be cheaper — maybe — 

He feared to ask the price. 

"Three thousand dollars . . .” came the 
answer to the unworded question. 

THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

As well demand a ton of soil from the 
planet Mars! Jules Marcott’s bank account 
advanced to three pitiful figures. 

But with the unreasoning blindness of a 
potential killer, Marcott would not, could 
not give up this candle and its alleged 
powers. 

He whirled and started for the door. 

"I have no money,” he said. "Let me 
use the candle and pay later!” 

"Money!” The proprietor poked out a 
red fist. "Or return the candle, quickly! I 
hold no commerce with the poor!” 

"I’ll pay you when I get the money! 
I—” 

"Wait, then!” 

The proprietor lunged at Marcott with 
open hands. 

Jules wheeled to one side, snatched up 
the first fistful of metal touching his hands, 
a cumbersome blunderbuss and struck with 
it, clumsily. 

The weapon hit. The proprietor shrieked 
with pain, fell flat, unconscious. Not dead. 

Hastily, hiding the blue candle figurine 
in his overcoat, Jules departed the shop of 
cluttered shadows. He hurried into the 
marrow biting chill and strode down the 
street. Through his mind slipped the vision 


of the kitten dying, the translation of the 
ancient inscription on the bronze candle- 
base: 

"He who will in trouble be. 

Will quickly see the light in me!” 

And now — to mete out vengeance on 
the head of the man who loved and took 
Helen away. And simultaneously to teach 
Helen a lesson she would never forget. 

Her divorce from Jules would be of no 
avail now. Eldridge, her lover, would die. 
Marcott walked swiftly, confidently. 

J ULES MARCOTT fitted the red ribbon 
bow to the package with trembling fin- 
gers. Then he permed a carefully worded 
note to his wife, slipped it into an en- 
velope and attached it to the box contain- 
ing the blue candle. 

It was much better this way. To send 
the package, the candle and the curse di- 
rectly to Helen, let her follow slightly 
altered directions. Let hers be the lips to 
pronounce the doom and death of Eldridge, 
hers the white fingers to light the taper, 
bringing destruction. 

Better this way. More ironic. More 
searing, more unbearable for her. He 
wanted to hurt her intensely. For now, 
with all the power of a blighted existence, 
he hated Helen. 

Jules thought, was it not Oscar Wilde 
who wrote: "Each man kills the thing he 
loves?” 

So let Helen kill John Eldridge. 

Jules checked the package very carefully. 
He picked it up, handed it to the waiting 
Western Union messenger. 

"Deliver this immediately — to Helen 
Marcott, 413 Grant Street.” 

The messenger left. 

Marcott broke seal on a new packet of 
cigarettes. He noted the time. Eight 
o’clock. A night wind mourned outside. 
It would take the messenger twenty rpin- 
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utes to deliver the candle. And Helen 
scheduled her leave for Reno in the morn- 
ing, to divorce Jules and marry Eldridge. 

Twenty minutes for the padcage to be 
delivered. Five minutes for her to open it, 
read the enclosed note. 

And then — how long? 

How many minutes before Eldridge 
died? An hour, two hours, and, if Helen 
were rushed, perhaps not tonight, but 
surely tomorrow night. Helen was senti- 
.Tiental. Jules counted on that quality. She 
would follow directions implicitly. 

Marcott lit his third cigarette. 

When he finished his tenth cigarette it 
was nine-fifteen. The package had been 
delivered. Now, all he had to do was wait. 
Go to bed and restlessly count the hours? 
No. Better to get out and walk in the park, 
breathe the night air. He'd know soon 
enough about Eldridge. 

Marcott chuckled. What if Eldridge 
fell dead right in front of Helen? Lord, 
would that be revenge. 

Jules laughingly ground out his ciga- 
rette and left his small, transient apart- 
ment. 

So Helen was going to get a divorce. 
She disapproved of Jules and his meddling 
with psychology and mental diseases. She 
didn’t like this and she didn’t like that. 
So she was skipping off to Reno like a con- 
fused little animal. 

Marcott smiled as he locked the door 
and pocketed the key. WTaat was it she had 
said only three weeks ago? Something 
about Svengali, meaning Jules, and herself 
as Trilby? That was funny. 

Strange that a woman could run off be- 
cause of one quarrel. But Helen was a 
changeable woman. Anyway — 

Tomorrow morning — obituary column 
— the name Eldridge — 

B usy with his thoughts, Jules scarce 
noticed the direction in which he wan- 
dered until it was too late. He strode 


in a mist of hopes and desires, until his 
ears, coming out of the fog of thought, 
heard brisk scuffling heels catching up with 
him. The sound of asthmatic breathing 
filled the night air. 

A fat hand clutched Marcott’s coat, 
twisted him about. A red, chubby face, 
toothless and angry, was thrust close. 
"Where is the candlestick?” 

The hardware store proprietor! 

Marcott expressed no immediate excite- 
ment. After all, Helen had the candle. 
Even now the final curtain in John Eld- 
ridge’s life was being rung down. 

Jules quietly lit another cigarette before 
he answered the shopkeeper. Then: 

"I don’t know your name, but you’re 
definitely impolite. I assure you that if I 
did know your name I would promptly 
light the candle and put an end to you.” 

The shopkeeper clenched thick fists in 
rage. "I’ll call the police!” 

"Come now.” Jules laughed softly. 
“Being in your sort of business, such an ac- 
tion wouldn’t pay, would it?” He flicked 
his cigarette ashes disdainfully. "I’ll re- 
turn your candlestick when it has done its 
work.” 

"I demand it now!” 

"I don’t have it.” 

"Who—” 

"1 sent it to my wife.” 

"What’s yoxir name?” 

The dark smile did not leave Jules’ face. 
"If you knew my name and retrieved the 
candle, then I’d be in a pretty fix, wouldn’t 
I?” He shook his head. "You won’t 
know it. Because if you did, then I’d take 
measures to insure your never finding your 
precious candle again.” 

The fat shopkeeper stopped breathing as 
hastily. He waited a moment, licking fat 
cherry-red lips, fingers shaking, the fat 
body swaying. Finally: "You — you will 
— ^you promise to return the candlestick?” 
There was a flicker of pleading in the voice. 

"Was that your only wonder-working 
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device?” laughed Marcott. "How ineffi- 
cient! Yes, I’ll return it as soon as possi- 
ble, granting of course that you never know 
my name. You should be thankful I didn’t 
look you up in the phone book to give your 
life to the flame.” 

"You should not have let it get out of 
your hands,” muttered the old man. "What 
if it is lost?” 

"It will not be lost. I sent it to my wife, 
enclosing a note, telling her it was — well, 
it was a clever idea of mine, all around. 
She’s divorcing me, plans on marrying a 
man named Eldridge. 'They plane to Reno 
in the morning. But I thought of a rather 
interesting and different way of utilizing 
the candle to get rid of Eldridge. I’ll let 
Helen—” 

A brisk wind came up, drowning out 
jules’ voice, so that he had to speak louder, 
but speak he did. The little shopkeeper 
listened, nodding, approving in spite of 
himself, almost smiling. 

The wind blew wilder and the stars were 
very clear. Jules thought, it is a glorious 
night. But — 

One more question. 

'"Tlie victim of the candle,” asked 
Jules. "When the spell is cast, what hap- 
pens? Is it very bad?” 

The shopkeeper nodded ominously. 

"You saw what happened to the cat? 
Well—” 

ELEN MARCOTT jerked back as 
the hand cracked across her cheek 
for the second time. Tears started to her 
full brown eyes and the marks of John 
Eldridge’s fingers scarred her face. 

Eldridge stood over her. Then he 
whirled and went to the door. He turned, 
his face ugly and suffused. His eyes cut 
first at Helen Marcott and then at the 
freshly opened box, the box in which re- 
clined the feminine blue-pastel candle. 


"Gifts from your husband! Behind my 
back!” he grated. "What am I supposed 
to think? After all we supposedly meant 
to each other! Well, if you want me, you’ll 
find me at — ” 

The door slammed, slicing off Eldridge’s 
voice. 

Helen Marcott heard his footsteps 
drumming down the hall out of her life. 
And tears streaked down her cheeks over 
the fresh red marks left by Eldridge’s 
hand when he had slapped her. 

He had slapped her! 

All over a gift from Jules. All over a 
blue candle. Helen Marcott tried to think 
clearly. She was seeing Eldridge concisely 
for the first time. 

She was still crying, thinking about her 
disillusioiunent in Eldridge, when she 
struck a match. Carefully she set the can- 
dle on the table next to herself and lit it. 

She paused. The candle looked so peace- 
ful and contented. 

Helen Marcott picked up the letter 
Jules had thoughtfully enclosed. Haw 
gentle, how nice of him. 

She read the letter over again, taking 
in every word. 

"Darling Helen: A little remem- 
brance to show that there are no hard 
feelings. 'This is a prayer candle. To 
bring good fortune and happiness to the 
one you love, light the candle in the 
evening and, three times, repeat the 
name of your beloved. 

"With fond memories, 

"Jules.” 

Helen Marcott brushed away the tears. 
She turned to the flaming candlestick. Her 
gentle breath touched the flame, three 
times, quietly, fervently, longingly, as she 
said: "Jules — Jules — ^Jules — ” 

The candle flame flickered. 




After all, the mandarin had only sent Peter Larkm a coffin, a knife and 
other pleasant little gifts . . . 

'^he Lips of Caya Wu 

By FRANK OWEN 


I 

ETER LARKIN S death had been 
accomplished with complete effi- 
ciency. At four-thirty on Wednes- 
90 


day he had locked tlie door of his private 
office, written terse farewell notes to a few 
business associates, consumed half a quart 
of whiskey, then fired a bullet into his heart. 
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Death was instantaneous. He was still 
clutching the revolver when they found 
him. 

The authorities tabulated it as suicide, 
and the case was closed. But his friend, 
Kerle Andrews, a free-lance feature writer 
had a hunch that it was murder, and not 
without reason. Francis Channing had 
phoned him and there was panic in his 
voice. He was Peter Larkin’s greatest 
friend. Why was he so perturbed? Why 
did he want Kerle Andrews to come to his 
ofiSce at once? It was an interesting item 
to chew on. He was always on the alert 
for new ideas, and here was a plot ready- 
made. 

II 

When Kerle Andrews arrived at Chan- 
ning’s office in the Graybar Building, the 
architect was in a state bordering on hys- 
teria, walking up and down the room, his 
colorless face resembling a death mask. 

As Kerle Andrews was announced by a 
clerk, he said, "I came as quick as I could.” 

"It’s a relief to see you,” Channing de- 
clared huskily. 

"What’s the matter? Are you sick?” 

Channing laughed mirthlessly. "Yes, 
I’m sick, sick of living, and yet afraid to 
die. I lack Pete Larkin’s courage. I do 
not feel sorry about his passing; on the 
contrary, I envy him.” 

"Perhaps he, too, was sick of living.” 

"Anyway, he’s dead.” 

"But that doesn’t explain your present 
state, or does it? You appear as though 
you had seen a ghost.” 

"I’ve seen worse than that.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Chan Kien is in town.” 

"That doesn’t mean a thing to me,” said 
Kerle Andrews bluntly. "What should my 
reaction be, one of terror?” 

"If you were in my place, it would be.” 

"If you’d tell a coherent story, perhaps 
I could help you.” 


Francis Channing collapsed into a chair 
as though his knees had buckled under 
him. "Without the shadow of a doubt, 
Chan Kien is the key to Peter Larkin’s mur- 
der. As you know, for many years Pete 
and I were inseparable friends. Once we 
toured the Orient together. It was a most 
luaative enterprise. We dabbled in a hun- 
dred different schemes, trading in silks, 
porcelains, amber and jade after a fashion. 
Peter had a faculty for shrewd buying. We 
shipped all the stuff we bought to August 
Galt, an import and export merchant in 
New York City who happened to be our 
mutual friend. All three of us shared 
equally in the profits. Later, years later in 
fact, Galt and Larkin quarreled over this 
partnership.” 

"You do not suspect Galt of being im- 
plicated in any way with the murder,” 
Kerle Andrews broke in. As he put the 
question, he studied his companion’s ex- 
pression intently. Though he was ex- 
tremely upset, there could be no denying 
his sincerity. 

"Not in the slightest degree,” Chan- 
ning answered quickly. "May I proceed?” 

"Do.” 

"Now it so happened that in our travels 
we met Chan Kien. His home was in the 
Gobi Desert, a legendary home, for it was 
rumored he lived in a cave in the moun- 
tains and crept forth only at night. Some 
even said he was a fox who dashed about 
the country in the moonlight. He could 
change his form at will. Pete Larkin and 
I met Chan Kien in Peiping. He laughed 
over the fantasies that were told sdjout 
him. Tt is good for a man not to be un- 
derstood,’ he averred, 'for then people 
never lose interest in him.’ What nobody 
knew about Chan Kien would have filled 
a book. He was immensely rich and had 
homes scattered over a wide area of China. 
No one knew where he would be sleep- 
ing on a certain night. He did this to con- 
found his enemies. A rich man is always 
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at the merqr of brigands and frequently 
brigands had been at the merqr of Chan 
Kien in his office of magistrate, for among 
his host of duties was that of meting out 
justice. In this he was somewhat of an 
epicure. When a head had to roll in the 
dust, he insisted that the axe be sharp so 
there need be no unnecessary suffering. 
Pete and I did mudi trading with him in 
carved ivories, amber, nephrites and jades. 
Chan Kien was a connoisseur of jade and 
women and it so happened that in his 
house in Peiping where he was accustomed 
to receive us, lived a girl of languid beauty 
named Caya Wu. She was slim and dark 
and lovely. Her lips were like splashes 
of blood against the pearls of her teeth. 
When she walked through the enclosed 
garden upon which the rooms of the house 
opened, she swayed in so reed-like a man- 
ner it was impossible not to be charmed. 
Pete Larkin beheld her through an open 
window as she walked in the garden. Im- 
pulsively, he said, 'Who is yon lovely girl?’ 
Chan Kien did not like the question. In 
China it is bad form to discuss the women 
of the household with the master. Never- 
theless, Chan replied, 'She is a golden slave 
that I recently purchased.’ 

“TMPULSIVELY Peter Larkin asked, 
'Care to sell?’ At that an expression 
flitted momentarily across the face of Chan 
Kien that was not pleasant to behold, even 
though his voice remained affable, as he 
said, 'She was a slave but she is a slave 
no longer. Any woman I hold in my arms 
is thereafter a free woman. That is the gift 
I bestow upon her. As for Caya Wu, she 
is happy here. All my wealth I lay at her 
feet. She commands my heart.’ That ended 
the discussion but Pete Larkin smiled as 
he lighted a cigarette. Chan Kien went 
back into the Gobi the next morning and 
we returned to our hotel. 

"I thought the incident v/as closed but I 
reasoned incorrectly. Something about 


Caya Wu had imbedded itself so deeply 
in Pete Larkin’s mind he could think of 
nothing else. And he decided that he must 
possess Caya Wu though it was the last 
thing he did on earth. 'The Chinese be- 
lieve that woman is a wanton creature al- 
ways waiting to go astray. Whether or 
not that is tme, it certaiiily was the case 
with Caya Wu. She was nothing more than 
a lovely courtesan. She had no soul. Fire 
did not burn her. When Peter made over- 
tures to her, her smile was warm and 
friendly. Before long they were meeting 
clandestinely in the garden of her house 
under the spell of a spring moon. When 
two people are happy, the Chinese believe, 
it is always spring even though it be fur 
coat weather. 'Then one night Chan Kien 
returned unexpectedly. When he did not 
find her in any of the various rooms of the 
house that squared the garden, he walked 
down one of the marble paths to where a 
willow tree formed friendly shadows, and 
there he found them in close embrace. 
Chan Kien sighed. It was a perfect night. 
It seemed a shame to be forced to shatter 
the rhythm of the garden by unseemly ac- 
tions, but there was work for him to do. 
Like steel claws he extended his fingers. 
'They .groped about in the dark until they 
found her white jade throat. How soft 
was her flesh as his fingers leaped to de- 
stroy it. It was a night of poetry and 
dream. Had Tu Fu still lived, he might 
have written a lyric, 'To the Blue Face of 
Caya, Dying.’ Even as her breath ceased, 
even as the perfume of her lips no longer 
mingled with the soft songs of the flowers, 
Chan Kien noticed the startled, masklike, 
terror-stricken face of Peter Larkin. When 
Chan Kien had assured himself tibat Caya 
Wu would no longer be disturbed by fig- 
ures of earth, his fingers wearily relaxed. 
Now they sought the neck of Pete Larkin 
to complete their handiwork, but Pete fled 
ignominiously with the speed of the wind 
as though all the terrors that haunt the 
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dusk were at his heels. It was the only 
time to my knowledge he had ever been 
frightened of anything. When he re- 
turned to our hotel he was a pitiable, 
craven thing.” 

Francis Channing paused for a moment 
and licked his dry lips. When he spoke 
again his voice was almost inaudible. "A 
few hours later we left Peiping never to 
return, banished by fear, fear of the retri- 
bution Chan Kien would exact from us if 
we remained in China, for Pete Larkin had 
intruded upon a romance so beautiful it 
might have inspired T’ang poets. We re- 
turned to New York. Several years passed 
and we had begun to breathe easier. Then 
Chan Kien suddenly appeared in New 
York. He had been in town about three 
months. I am sure tliat Peter Larkin col- 
lided with him many times. I am sure that 
Chan Kien committed the murder.” 

Ill 

T>Y APPOINTMENT that evenmg, 
Kerle Andrews called at the house on 
upper Fifth Avenue which Chan Kien had 
rented temporarily during his sojourn in 
America. Of all people, the Chinese are 
the most courteous; therefore when Kerle 
Andrews telephoned Chan Kien, he had 
been at once invited to share a cup of 
pearl-orchid-scented tea with him. As 
Kerle Andrews stood on the doorstep and 
rang the bell, immediately, as if by magic, 
Shung Kung appeared in the doorway, 
bowing graciously. Shunk Kung was Chan 
Kien’s personal servant, constant compan- 
ion, and friend. 

"My master is awaiting you,” he said. 

Through a dimly lighted hall he led the 
way. Kerle Andrews was astonished and 
enthralled at the wealth of porcelains, tap- 
estries and carved jade ornaments that 
made the hall lush with sdbdued color and 
warmth. On the air floated fragrance like 
unto sandalwood. The next moment they 


had entered the library and Chan Kien 
came forward to greet his guest. 

"Welcome,” said he graciously. "In 
this world we are all travelers and I am 
gratified that you chose to stop for a mo- 
ment at my house. It is thereby honored.” 

As he spoke, he motioned Kerle An- 
drews to a chair in the shadows while he 
himself seated himself by an ebony table 
on which a lamp was lighted. "So that you 
may study my expression with less diffi- 
culty,” he smiled. “But even though the 
rays of the lamp fall flush upon my face, 
a proverb of my people comes to mind, 
'A candle as big as a cup cannot illuminate 
tomorrow.’ Ask me whatever question you 
wish but I assure you I will keep my 
broken arm inside my sleeve.” 

He clapped his hands together and 
Shung Kung brought tea. The fragile aips 
were no thicker than flower petals. As 
Shung Kung poured the tea, Chan Kien 
said, "Let us drink, tea makes all meo 
brothers.” 

As Kerle Andrews lifted a cup to his 
lips, he surveyed his host. 

Chan Kien had exceptionally good fea- 
tures. His nose was well formed, his 
mouth was firm though somewhat cruel. 
He smiled too much. His eyes were keen, 
black, brilliant as new steel. They told 
nothing except that the mind they mir- 
rored was indomitable. Channing had 
pointed out that in his own country Chan 
Kien was, among other things, a magis- 
trate who dispensed justice at a city on 
the fringe of the Gobi Desert with the 
relentlessness of an absolute monarch. In 
that small city his word was law. In high 
circles he was all powerful. Besides there 
was a mysterious hidden side to his life. 
Few knew anything about this, and those 
who did spoke of it only in whispers to 
people whom they could trust. 

Chan Kien was a student of character. 
Kerle Andrews interested him. He liked 
rapier-like minds that he could challenge 
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to verbal combat. He knew his visitor was 
shrewd, tliat he had come there with a 
definite purpose, that he was a worthy an- 
tagonist. A war of words was a tonic of 
relaxation. It burned away ennui, it quick- 
ened the blood. But he waited for his 
opponent to make the first move. There- 
fore with a fine air of studied casualness, 
he picked up a volume of fragile poems, 
legends, sketclies, lyrics in jade. 

"The vexing thing about these poems,” 
he reflected, "is that they are better than 
the originals, from an American viewpoint, 
which is true of so many things in this 
amazing country. The greatest lie in any 
of your great men’s lives Is their obituaries. 
Tlie way dead men are eulogized gives me 
the feeling that they must have been guilty 
of grave crimes. In our country we believe 
tliat the vast power of Heaven and Earth 
make them like unto deities. Therefore 
the dead, buried in the eartli, are protected 
by the great powers of the universe.” 

"No thou^t could be more beautiful,” 
Andrews interposed, "but then the Chi- 
nese people have acute understanding. 
What better emblem could be found than 
their bundled firewood as a symbol of con- 
tentment!” 

"I am humbled that you appreciate the 
simple philosophy of my people.” He 
sighed gently, before he added, "However, 
I doubt if you came here today merely to 
repeat pro'.'erbs. Surely there must be some 
slight sendee I can render you.” 

"There is indeed,” said Andrews, 
equally as abrupt. "The reason I came here 
tonight was because I wished to converse 
with you about Caya Wu.” 

At that Chan Kien’s expression undfer- 
went a change. The mask slipped and his 
face was horrible to behold. He sprang 
from his chair, his fingers clawing the air. 

Kerle Andrews eyed him coolly, seem- 
ing in no way perturbed, but his muscles 
were taut, ready to go into action instantly 
if occasion required. Then with a visible 


effort, Chan Kien caught control of him- 
self and with a sigh that was almost a 
groan he fell back into his chair. He closed 
his eyes. Now once more the mask was 
adjusted. But his face bore a sickly pallor 
and he seemed to have trouble in breath- 
ing. 

“You came to my house as a friend,” 
he whispered intensely, "then why did you 
mention Caya Wu?” 

"What matter, since she is dead?” 

"She is not dead! She dwells in my 
heart. And when I sit alone in a room I 
can feel her presence as though she is 
reading over my shoulder. Man’s life is 
naught but a tragedy, a tragedy with laugh- 
ter. But what interest can you possibly 
have in my beloved?” 

"Because I believe that the death of 
Peter Larkin is traceable to his association 
with her.” 

“So you are aware of what happened in 
China?” 

"Definitely. Now I am attempting to 
discover what happened in New York' 
since your arrival. It is my belief you are 
traveling down the long old road of 
memory.” 

"If you mean I never forget, I plead 
guilt]j. That is my fault. But I did not 
kill Peter Larkin. It would have been a 
pleasure, but he saved me the trouble. 
He committed suicide. Your police have 
spoken. Wlro am I to contradict?” 

"So I see,” said Kerle Andrews curtly, 
"you only know what you read in the 
papers.” 

"Do you doubt that Peter Larkin com- 
mitted suicide?” 

"No, but I am interested in the motive. 
Why did he commit suicide while you 
were in America?” 

"That was his concern, not mine. To 
show him I bore him no ill will I sent him 
a long thin knife with a carved ivory han- 
dle. It was a beautiful thing. Again I 
sent him a mahogany coffin. In my coun- 
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try that is esteemed as a present to cherish. 
^O^at more could I do for him?” 

"What more did you do?” asked Kerle 
Andrews bluntly. "As for your gracious 
gifts, I’d say a sharp knife biting into one’s 
flesh might cause death comparatively 
without pain. 'Therefore I am surprised 
that Peter Larkin chose death by a bullet. 
'The thin knife death would have been far 
more poetical. As for the gift of a coffin 
to a man with overwrought nerves, it’s 
appalling. You chose your presents well. 
■They are interesting to muse over. It is 
subtle revenge indeed to send such imple- 
ments to the man whom you are stalking.” 

'"They were tributes to mark my for- 
giveness.” 

"And also symbols of death.” 

are both blunt and keen at the 
same time. In China we have a say- 
ing that a man cannot live under the same 
sky as the murderer of a member of his 
family. And Caya Wu was closer to me 
than a wife. Peter Larkin killed her, even 
though it was my hand that drove the 
knife. He created the need for it. Caya 
Wu was my slave but once she belonged 
to me, thereafter it was I who belonged 
to her. When Peter Larkin came, an evil 
force, into my garden, he caused me to 
lose face. In my own estimation I shrunk 
to dwarf size. He had caused Caya Wu 
to violate my confidence; so I killed her. 
But she is still living. Wherever I go, she 
is near. She invades my thoughts. She 
causes all other women to be ugly in my 
eyes. Sometimes in the hush of the night 
she speaks to me and her voice is flower 
soft. When I called at the office of Peter 
Larkin he was almost in complete collapse. 
He gazed at me, speechless, his eyes glazed. 
I did not raise my voice. In a quiet tone 
I told him that he would not live through- 
out the year, that I was planning a tortur- 
ous death for him that would make men’s 
flesh creep merely to read about it. To 


emphasize my statements I left with him 
an elegantly bound copy of 'Torture Gar- 
den.’ Thereafter I met him frequently. 

I was seldom far away. When he ate at 
various restaurants, invariably I would be 
at an adjoining table. Once at 'The Ly- 
ceum Theater’ on an opening night I sat 
directly in front of him. On another occa- 
sion he flew to Washington and I was a 
passenger on the same plane. Always I 
was courteous to him. I bowed formally, 
and smiled, but he seldom acknowledged 
my greeting. His mind was in tumult. He 
could not sleep, and looked it. Once while 
he was driving back from Philadelphia, his 
car sideswiped a farm truck and he missed 
death by a fraction. He attributed the acci- 
dent to me, even though I was in a car 
fully a quarter mile behind him. Actually 
I never once raised my hand against him. 
I knew his own nerves would solve the 
problem for me. I understand that he al- 
ways slept in a room with the lights turned 
on, nor were they extinguished till morn- 
ing came. He must have imagined that I 
was some fabulous monster who could as- 
semble out of the very air. It was pleasant 
to watch his gradual disintegration. Noth- 
ing is more stimulating than the sight of 
an enemy gradually cracking up. Finally 
the nerves of Peter Larkin snapped and he 
committed suicide. He believed there was 
no escape, that he was helpless against my 
power. He believed I had numerous hid- 
den alliances, that my schemes spread out 
like an octopus to cover the country. A 
fantastic delusion. Can I be censured for 
believing that his death was in the sweet 
nature of a blessing?” 

"So it was murder after all,” mused 
Kerle Andrews. 

"It was suicide. The police have 
spoken,” said Chan Kien. "In only one 
detail were they wrong. It was not a bullet 
that killed Peter Larkin, rather it was a 
woman’s kiss, the . caressing soft pressure 
of the lips of Caya Wu.” 



By H. P. LOVECRAFT 

Here’s the fourth episode in this spine-refrigerating series — in which a young 
scientist fights a duel to the death . . . with Death! 


IV. The Scream of the Dead 

T he scream of a dead man gave to 
me that acute and added horror 
of Dr. Herbert West which har- 
assed the latter- years of our companion- 
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ship. It is natural that such a thing as a 
dead man’s scream should give horror, 
for it’s obviously not a pleasing or ordi- 
nary occurrence; but I was used to similar 
experiences, hence suffered on this occa- 
sion only because of a particular circum- 
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stance. And, as I have implied, it was not 
of the dead man himself that I became 
afraid. 

Herbert West, whose associate and as- 
sistant 1 was, possessed scientific interests 
far beyond the usual routine of a village 
physician. That was why, when establish- 
ing his practice in Bolton, he had chosen 
an isolated house near the potter’s field. 
Briefly and brutally stated. West’s sole 
absorbing interest was a secret study of 
the phenomena of life and its cessation, 
leading toward the reanimation of the dead 
through injection of an excitant solution. 
For this ghastly experimenting it was 
necessary to have a constant supply of very 
fresh human bodies; very fresh because 
even the least decay hopelessly damaged 
the brain structure, and human because we 
found that the solution had to be com- 
pounded differently for different types of 
organisms. Scores of rabbits and guinea- 
pigs had been killed and treated, but their 
trail was a blind one. West had never 
fully succeeded because he had never been 
able to secure a corpse sufficiently fresh. 
What he wanted were bodies from which 
vitality had only just departed; bodies 
with every cell intact and capable of re- 
ceiving again the impulse toward that 
mode of motion called life. 'There was 
hope that this second and artificial life 
might be made perpetual by repetitions of 
the injection, but we had learned that an 
ordinary natural life would not respond 
to the action. To establish the artificial 
motion, natural life must be extinct — the 
specimens must be very fresh, but genu- 
inely dead. 

The awesome quest had begun when 
West and I were students at the Miskatonic 
University Medical School in Arkham, 
vividly conscious for the first time of the 
thoroughly mechanical nature of life. That 
was seven years before, but West looked 
scarcely a day older now — he was small, 
blond, clean-shaven, soft-voiced, and spec- 


tacled, with only an occasional flash of a 
cold blue eye to tell of the hardening and 
growing fanaticism of his character under 
the pressure of his terrible investigations. 
Our experiences had often been hideous 
in the extreme; the results of defective 
reanimation, when lumps of graveyard clay 
had been galvanized into morbid, unnatu- 
ral, and brainless motion by various modi- 
fications of the vital solution. 

/^NE thing had uttered a nerve-shatter- 
ing scream; another had risen vio- 
lently, beaten us both to unconsciousness, 
and run amuck in a shocking way before it 
could be placed behind asylum bars; still 
another, a loathsome African monstrosity, 
had clawed out of its shallow grave and 
done a deed — West had had to shoot that 
object. We could not get bodies fresh 
enough to show any trace of reason when 
reanimated, so had perforce created name- 
less horrors. It was disturbing to think 
that one, perhaps two, of our monsters still 
lived — ^^that thought haunted us shadow- 
ingly, till finally West disappeared under 
frightful circumstances. But at the time 
of the scream in the cellar laboratory of 
the isolated Bolton cottage, our fears were 
subordinate to our anxiety for extremely 
fresh specimens. West was more avid than 
I, so that it almost seemed to me that he 
looked half-covetously at any very healthy 
living physique. 

It was in July, 1910, that the bad luck 
regarding specimens began to turn. I had 
been on a long visit to my parents in Illi- 
nois, and upon my return found West in 
a state of singular elation. He had, he 
told me excitedly, in all likelihood solved 
the problem of freshness through an ap- 
proach from an entirely new angle — that 
of artificial preservation. I had known 
that he was working on a new and highly 
unusual embalming compound, and was 
not surprised that it had turned out well; 
but until he explained the details I was 
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rather puzzled as to how such a compound 
could help in our work, since the objec- 
tionable staleness of the specimens was 
largely due to delay occurring before we 
secured them. This, I now saw. West had 
clearly recognized; creating his embalming 
compound for future rather than imme- 
diate use, and trusting to fate to supply 
again some very recent and unburied 
corpse, as it had years before when we 
obtained the Negro killed in the Bolton 
prize-fight. At last fate had been kind, 
so that on this occasion there lay in the 
secret cellar laboratory a corpse whose de- 
cay could not by any possibility have be- 
gun. What would happen on reanimation, 
and whether we could hope for a revival 
of mind and reason. West did not venture 
to predict. The experiment would be a 
landmark in our studies, and he had saved 
the new body for my return, so that both 
might share the spectacle in accustomed 
fashion. 

West told me how he had obtained the 
specimen. It had been a vigorous man; 
a well-dressed stranger just off the train 
and on his way to transact some business 
with the Bolton Worsted Mills. The walk 
through the town had been long, and by 
the time the traveler paused at our cottage 
to ask the way to the factories his heart 
had become greatly overtaxed. He had re- 
fused a stimulant, and had suddenly 
dropped dead only a moment later. The 
body, as might be expected, seemed to 
West a heaven-sent gift. In his brief con- 
versation the stranger had made it clear 
that he was unknown in Bolton, and a 
search of his pockets subsequently revealed 
him to be one Robert Leavitt of St. Louis, 
apparently without a family to make in- 
stant inquiries about his disappearance. If 
this man could not be restored to life, no 
one would know of our experiment. We 
buried our materials in a dense strip of 
woods between the house and the potter’s 
field. If, on the other hand, he could be 


restored, our fame would be brilliantly and 
perpetually established. So without delay 
West had injected into the body’s wrist 
the compound which would hold it fresh 
for use after my arrival. The matter of 
the presumably weak heart, which to my 
mind imperilled the success of our experi- 
ment, did not appear to trouble West 
extensively. He hoped at last to obtain 
what he had never obtained before — a 
rekindled spark of reason and perhaps a 
normal, living creature. 

So on the night of July 18, 1910, Her- 
bert West and I stood in the cellar labora- 
tory and gazed at a white, silent figure 
beneath the dazzling arc-light. The em- 
balming compound had worked uncannily 
well, for as I stared fascinatedly at the 
sturdy frame which had lain two weeks 
without stiffening I was moved to seek 
West’s assurance that the thing was really 
dead. 'This assurance he gave readily 
enough; reminding me that the reanimat- 
ing solution was never used without care- 
ful tests as to life; since it could have no 
effect if any of the original vitality were 
present. As West proceeded to take pre- 
liminary steps, I was impressed by the vast 
intricacy of the new experiment; an in- 
tricacy so vast that he could trust no hand 
less delicate than his own. Forbidding me 
to touch the body, he first injected a drug 
in the wrist just beside the place his needle 
had punctured when injecting the embalm- 
ing compound. This, he said, was to neu- 
tralize the compound and release the sys- 
tem to a normal relaxation so that the re- 
animating solution might freely work 
when injected. Slightly later, when a 
change and a gentle tremor seemed to 
affect the dead limbs. West stuffed a 
pillow-like object violently over the 
twitching face, not withdrawing it until 
the corpse appeared quiet and ready for 
our attempt at reanimation. The pale en- 
thusiast now applied some last perfunctory 
tests for absolute lifelessness, withdrew 
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satisfied, and finally injected into the left 
ann an acairately measured amount of the 
vital elixir, prepared during the afternoon 
with a greater care than we had used since 
college days, when our feats were new 
and groping. I cannot express the wild, 
breathless suspense with which we waited 
for results on this first really fresh speci- 
men — the first we could reasonably expect 
to open its lips in rational speech, perhaps 
to tell of what it had seen beyond the 
unfathomable abyss. 

W EST was a materialist, believing in 
no soul and attributing all the work- 
ings of consciousness to bodily phenom- 
ena; consequently he looked for no revela- 
tion of hideous secrets from gulfs and 
caverns beyond death’s barrier. I did not 
wholly disagree with him theoretically, yet 
held vague instinctive remnants of the 
primitive faith of my forefathers; so that 
I could not help eyeing the corpse with 
a certain amount of awe and terrible ex- 
pectation. Besides — I could not extract 
from my memory that hideous, inhuman 
shriek we heard on the night we tried our 
first experiment in the deserted farmhouse 
at Arkham. 

Very little time had elapsed before I 
saw that the attempt was not to be a total 
failure. A touch of color came to cheeks 
hitherto chalk-white, and spread out under 
the curiously ample stubble of sandy beard. 
West, who had his hand on the pulse of 
the left wrist, suddenly nodded signifi- 
cantly; and almost simultaneously a mist 
appeared on the mirror inclined above the 
body’s mouth. 'There followed a few spas- 
modic muscular motions, and then an 
audible breathing and visible motion of 
the chest. I looked at the closed eyelids, 
and thought I detected a quivering. Then 
the lids opened, showing eyes which were 


gray, calm, and alive, but still unintelli- 
gent and not even curious. 

In a moment of fantastic whim I whis- 
pered questions to the reddening ears; 
questions of other worlds of which the 
memory might still be present. Subsequent 
terror drove them from my mind, but I 
think the last one, which I repeated, was: 
"Where have you been?” I do not yet 
know whether I was answered or not, for 
no sound came from the well-shaped 
mouth; but I do know that at that moment 
I firmly thought the thin lips moved 
silently, forming syllables which I would 
have vocalized as "only now” if that 
phrase had possessed any sense or rele- 
vancy. At that moment, as I say, I was 
elated with the conviction that the one 
great goal had been attained; and that for 
the first time a reanimated corpse had 
uttered distinct words impelled by actual 
reason. In the next moment there was no 
doubt about the triumph; no doubt that 
the solution had tmly accomplished, at 
least temporarily, its full mission of re- 
storing rational and articulate life to the 
dead. But in that triumph there came to 
me the greatest of all horrors — not horror 
of the thing that spoke, but of the deed 
that I had witnessed and of the man with 
whom my professional fortunes were 
joined. 

For that very fresh body, at last writh- 
ing into full and terrifying consciousness 
with eyes dilated at the memory of its last 
scene on earth, threw out its frantic hands 
in a life and death struggle with the ait; 
and suddenly collapsing into a second and 
final dissolution from which there could 
be no return, screamed out the cry that 
will ring eternally in my aching brain: 

"Help! Keep off, you cursed little tow- 
head fiend — keep that damned needle 
away from me!” 


C^ssessed 

By ALICEMARY SCHNIRRING 


L loyd JONES swung briskly off the 
train as it whee2ed to a stop. The 
^ station platform was somnolent in 
the hot August sun; not a porter, not a 
ticket-taker was to be seen, even asleep — 
as, from his previous visits to Colville, he 
had confidently anticipated. Every year for 
the past five Lloyd had been spending his 
two weeks’ vacation in the same little 
town; it was quiet — almost moribund — 
but it relaxed him, and his Welsh ancestry 
kept him high-strung enough so that he 
welcomed his annual coma, as he called it. 

He was rather surprised not to find Joe, 
the station-master, inside the little wooden 
station that perched totteringly beside the 
platform; but concluded that he had prob- 
ably stepped "down street” for a quick 
one, to counteract the heavy heat. The 
Anderson house, where Lloyd always 
boarded, was only a matter of a half-mile 
from the station; so he hefted his suitcase 
and started down the dusty white road. 

The heat was stifling. No wonder, 
thought Lloyd, as he-passed a handkerchief 
(already grubby from the stifling train 
ride) over his dripping forehead, that all 
the villagers seemed to have chosen to re- 
main indoors. As he trudged along, it 
was almost unendurable to focus his eyes 
on the familiar landmarks that he passed. 
Waves of heat shimmered up from the 
ground and the dust-powdered grass, dis- 
torting and subtly veiling the trees and 
houses. The effect, he decided, was un- 
pleasant. At moments, he could almost be- 
lieve that this road which he had traveled 
so many times before led to some place he 
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had never seen, and would do better to 
avoid. 

When the Anderson house came into 
sight, as he rounded the last curve, the 
impression persisted. His memory of it 
was of a small, rather shabby frame cot- 
tage, with a good bit of shrubbery doing 
its best to soften the rather uncompromis- 
ing rectangular lines that a small-town 
architect had grimly planned. Today, some- 
how, the house looked as if it were — well, 
crouching; Lloyd felt oddly as if it were 
trying to hide behind the trees and bushes. 

His relief at being almost there spurred 
him along the last remaining yards; and 
by the time he had tossed his suitcase onto 
the porch, he had regained his spirits. 

"Hi!” he called. "Mrs. Anderson! Here 
I am again!” 

There was no answer. He rattled the 
door-knob, and found that the door was 
locked. Then, for the first time he looked 
around. Tire house showed almost un- 
noticeable signs of neglect, such as a loose 
board in the porch (he remembered Mr. 
Anderson as a putterer, who would have 
had the board nailed securely within five 
minutes of noticing it) ; yet it had the un- 
mistakable look of being lived-in. For ex- 
ample,- one of the upstairs windows was 
open, and a curtain was fluttering in it — 
a rather dirty curtain, to be sure; but not 
with the dirt of complete neglect that an 
abandoned house would show. While his 
eye was still taking in all these minutiae, 
but before his mind had formed any analy- 
sis of their meaning, the door was opened. 
For a second Lloyd could not quite place 


the tall, dark-haired boy; then he shifted 
his position to ease his leg, and Lloyd rec- 
ognized him as the Anderson’s nephew; a 
quiet, intelligent, and likable lad — far 
more likable than the Anderson’s own boy, 
Charley. 

"Hello, Henry!” said Lloyd, with real 
pleasure. "Where is everybody? Did you 
all forget that the bad penny turns up 
every August fifteenth?” 

It seemed to Lloyd that Henry looked 
startled, with a peculiar undercurrent of a 
feeling that defied analysis. 

"Why-:-Mr. Jones,” said Henry, slowly. 
"You haven’t — no, of course, you haven’t 
heard. Aunt Martha and Uncle Joe — ” he 
stopped, and bit his lip, his mouth twisting 
almost as if he were going to cry. 

"Not — dead?” said Lloyd, unbeliev- 
ingly. Henry shook his head. 


"No, but — worse, in a way,” he mut- 
tered, looking at the circles his own toe 
was describing painstakingly on the 
weather-beaten boards. "They’re both in 
Restways.” 

For a minute Lloyd was too aghast to 
speak. Restways, as he knew well, w'as an 
insane asylum about five miles the other 
side of Colville. Suddenly he thought of 
Qiarley, their boy: w-as it an hereditary 
taint, and, if so, should the two youngsters 
be living all alone here, in this deserted 
place? 

"What about Charley?” he finally asked, 
his voice sounding hoarse from shock. 
"Are you two living here all alone?” 

"Charley” — and now, for a second, 
Henry looked fleetingly at him. 'There was 
a tiny pause before he went on, and some- 
thing — a flash — that Lloyd could not an- 



What macabre horror haunted this place . . . a horror that caused the townspeople 
to double-bar their doors at dusk? 
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alyze looked at him out of Henry’s eyes. 
He looked down again, and it was gone. 
"Charley — disappeared, one night last 
spring. Nobody ever knew where he went, 
or why; and it was that night that Aunt 
Martha and Uncle Joe went — ^went — ’’ his 
voice faltered, and stopped. 

fpHE whole thing had a macabre, night- 
mare quality to Lloyd. A mysterious 
disappearance, two cases of insanity fol- 
lowing right on its heels, and this fifteen- 
year-old boy atone in an empty house; un- 
tended, uncared-for? What were the vil- 
lagers thinking about, that none of them 
had taken the boy into one of their homes? 
His lips tightened, and, decisively, he 
picked up his bag with one hand, and took 
Henry’s arm in firm, reassuring grasp with 
the other. "Come on,” he said. “We’re 
going inside and talk this over.” 

It seemed to him that Henry’s steps 
dragged a little; that there was some re- 
luctance in him to enter the house; but he 
came uncomplainingly. The house, to 
Lloyd’s keen nostrils, had a musty smell — 
natural enough, with only an adolescent to 
do the housekeeping (or ignore it); but 
beneath that was another, almost inde- 
finable odor, that was extremely repugnant. 
It was — he sniffed — ^yes! a fishy smell. 
Fishy in every sense, his Welsh instinct 
told him; without, however, telling him 
just why. He only knew that he felt un- 
easy. 

He turned left, into the little parlor, and 
put down his suitcase. The fishy smell 
was not so apparent, once out of the front 
hall; and he threw open a window to air 
out the room completely. Then, drawing 
Henry down on the couch beside him, he 
elicited the boy’s story. 

Boiled down, the essence of it was just 
about what Henry had said; one evening 
Charley Anderson had been in the house — 
had, in fact, gone to bed — and the next 
morning, when Henry had come down- 


stairs to breakfast, he had found his aunt 
and uncle in Charley’s bedroom, but no 
Charley. His bed was empty, and the 
covers wrenched off it: some of them even 
torn. The Andersons (and the words, as 
he haltingly told Lloyd about this, seemed 
to be dragged out of the boy by some ter- 
rible, hysterical inner compulsion) were 
crouched in the far corner of the big, airy 
room. The window was wide open, and a 
driving Spring rain was blowing in, soak- 
ing them both to the skin (they were in 
their night clothes) ; but they were oblivi- 
ous to it. Uncle Joe’s face was buried in 
his hands, as if to shut out some sight too 
appalling to bear: ever since, his attendants 
has been unable to draw his hands away 
from his eyes for longer than a couple of 
seconds. Aunt Martha was shivering un- 
controllably; at first, Henry said, the neigh- 
bors whom he had tun to fetch thought 
that it was from the drenching rain; but 
that was nine weeks ago, and she still 
shivered. Sometimes she screamed. 

Lloyd felt a sick horror as the boy’s story 
slowly, sometimes word by word, drew to 
its close. He kept his eyes on Henry’s face 
while he spoke; and, slowly a feeling grew 
in him that Henry was deliberately with- 
holding something from him. It could, of 
course, be only that the shock he had sus- 
tained — and Lloyd remembered that he 
was a sensitive, artistic boy — was so great 
that his mind simply refused to bring cer- 
tain aspects of that shock to light; but, 
underneath that, Lloyd sensed a deeper 
withdrawal, and something else — some- 
thing that he was unable to put a name to. 

Not until later that night did illumina- 
tion suddenly come to him. He had in- 
sisted on taking Henry for a short walk to 
the village, in the dusk, when the heat was 
not quite so stifling, in order to buy a few 
provisions. They had seen few people, 
and those that they did see seemed in a 
hurry to get indoors. A couple of them 
whom Lloyd remembered from previous 
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summers spoke to them, pleasantly enough, 
but with an abstraction that was entirely 
foreign to the easy-going, inquisitive, 
friendly Colville folk. At five-thirty, the 
grocer, Mr. Simms, was preparing to close 
his shop; and usually in summer the shop 
— which was the equivalent of the local 
forum, where the village wits and political 
sages foregathered until late in the evening 
— stayed open until nine or nine-thirty 
every night. 

Tonight there were only two other peo- 
ple in Simms’, and they showed no inten- 
tion of lingering. 

Simms’ rubicund face showed new lines 
and looked oddly grayish in the late after- 
noon light. His greeting to Lloyd was 
friendly, but he showed none of his usual 
disposition to engage him in lengthy, ram- 
bling conversation; in fact, he served him 
with remarkable alacrity, and almost 
shoved the two of them toward the door 
when the order was tucked away in big 
brown paper bags; following them out and 
locking the door. "Well, g’ night, Lloyd,’’ 
he said, over his shoulder. "Gotta get 
home quick, now — Mary gets worried if 
I’m not in well before dark.’’ 

Puzzling over this, Lloyd turned to 
Henry, A sudden realization came to him 
of how much he had matured since the 
summer before. Then, he had been a lanky, 
almost shy lad — except with four or five of 
his contemporaries, over whom he had 
seemed to exert a strong influence: Lloyd 
remembered, vaguely, that Henry had been 
the leader of some boys’ club — now, as he 
strode along beside him, he seemed to have 
taken on a dignity and force that his limp 
in no measure impaired. It was apparent 
that he was quite capable of taking care 
of himself, even in the empty Anderson 
house, with its dreadful associations. But 
it suddenly came to Lloyd — he should not 
be that self-reliant. It was abnormal, not 
only for a boy his age, no matter how much 
older he might seem, but for any human 


being who had been through such an ex- 
perience. 

That was when the light first began to 
come to him. 

While he was tempted to bring the mat- 
ter to a showdown as quickly as possible, 
his instinct warned him against forcing the 
issue; but, by means of one or two subtle 
questions, he strengthened his own feeling 
that Henry knew, very well, what was at 
the back of the whole thing, and in that 
Lloyd included the changed atmosphere of 
the village. 

Now, Lloyd was anxious to delay, even 
by a little, their return to the Anderson 
house; while Henry seemed to be quick- 
ening his slightly halting stride. A con- 
viction grew in the older man that the 
roots of this ugly plant lay in the house. 
As the shadows lengthened, the boy’s man- 
ner changed, too; his profile at times 
looked almost hawk-like. 

"Hold up a minute, Henry,’’ Lloyd said 
abruptly. "There’s a stone in my shoe.” 

Henry tossed his head back impatiently, 
as if about to say something, but tightened 
his lips and waited, though with a rather 
poor grace. 

Lloyd sat down by the roadside, and 
shook an imaginary pebble from his left 
shoe. Suddenly, out of the corner of his 
eye he saw something which shocked h im . 

TIHE town behind him seemed to have 
taken on an unfamiliar aspect. When 
he looked straight down the road there it 
was, just as they had left it some twenty 
minutes before; but on either side of the 
road there appeared to be oddly-shaped 
buildings and a landscape entirely foreign 
both to him and the contour of the coiuitry. 
When he looked sharply at either side of 
the road, however, the placid fields and 
trees, with here and there a farmhouse, 
were as they had been; but on the edge of 
his range of vision, where the town itself 
should be, seemed to be strange towers 
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and battlemented walls. It was as if a pic- 
ture had been projected, superimposed 
upon an already existing landscape. And 
Lloyd knew, deep within himself, that this 
was not only a trick of the light. 

Now he was in a hurry to get back to 
the house, even with this companion. For 
by now there was no question but that his 
companion was an entirely different per- 
sonality from the boy whose shoe had 
traced nervous circles on the weather- 
beaten porch floor, only a few hours 
earlier. 

They covered the remaining half-mile to 
the cottage in silence. When they arrived 
Lloyd took the food to the kitchen, made 
sandwiches, and brought them back to the 
living-room, only to find that Henry had 
disappeared. He went into the hall, in- 
tending to see if he were in his room when, 
inexplicably, he seemed to hear the tramp 
of mailed feet (the phrase sprang unbid- 
den into his mind) outside the door, and 
low voices. For a moment panic had him 
in its grip; then, mastering it, he went to 
the door and threw it open. 

He almost laughed in his relief and self- 
ridicule when he saw the four boys stand- 
ing there. They looked familiar to him, 
and in a moment he placed them as the 
members of the club which Henry had 
formed, although their names, except for 
one, eluded him. 

"Joe Domenico, isn’t it?” he smiled. 
I know the rest of you, too, but I don’t 
remember your names. Wait a minute — 
you’re the Daniels boy — Billy, that’s it. 
Looking for Henry? I think he’s in his 
room. Wait, I’ll call him for you.” 

With a sense of surprise he heard him- 
self almost babbling. The contrast of these 
four normal, healthy youngsters with his 
own dark imaginings had, he thought 
wryly, affected him so that he sounded like 
the village idiot. He stepped back in the 
doorway, saying, "Come on in,” as the 
Domenico boy said, gravejy and courte- 


ously, “Good evening. Thank you, we go 
up. We are expected.” 

The four of them, with no other greet- 
ing, filed past him and up the stairs, dis- 
appearing from his view at the landing 
where they turned left. All his forebod- 
ings flooded back as he watched them. 
They, too, looked much older than he re- 
membered them— and surely more serious, 
even stern, than was natural for boys of 
their age? 

TTE WAITED for half an hour; then, as 

-*- quietly as possible, ascended the stairs. 
Henry’s room was on the top floor, he 
recalled; a little attic room. Even with the 
whole house to choose from, it was ap- 
parent he was still there, because voices 
issued from behind its closed door, and 
light poured from the cracks. Almost hold- 
ing his breath, Lloyd crept along the hall 
until he was right outside the door. He 
could hear, now, as plainly as if he were 
in the room; but the voices sounded almost 
like those of strangers; even Henry’s voice, 
which retained only enough of its ordinary 
timbre to be recognizable. It was Henry 
who was speaking. 

" — from you, Andrus. But 'Thorvia must 
be governed, and Fiero is the logical lord. 
Remember, it bounds Maglar all along the 
northeastern border. Moreover, we all 
trust Fiero not to misuse his greater 
strength, do we not?” 

There was a chorus of “Aye,” that 
nevertheless sounded dissatisfied; from 
which one voice emerged. Lloyd thought 
it was probably the Domenico boy, from 
the slight accent. 

“We trusta Fiero, Kirwan, but we like-a 
him, too. Thorvia is no place for one 
whom you like.” 

Henry’s voice sounded almost angry. “I 
tell you, Horvath — and you, Andrus, Fiero 
and Shira — as I have told you before: 
Thorvia is no more dangerous than any 
other part of Draconia. This — the danger 
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isn’t localized.” Half under his breath, 
he added, grimly, "I wish it were.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
new voice spoke up. "Kirwan, I crave 
leave to speak.” 

"Speak, then, Fiero.” Henry — or Kir- 
wan — had a note of resignation in his 
voice. 

"I have only one question, Kirwan, but 
one that we all want answered. Can you 
eliminate the danger — or even control it.^” 

'This time there was a long pause be- 


a glimpse of dark-vaulted ceilings and 
echoing stone corridors. Then it was gone, 
and all that remained was five angry and 
startled boys, and a map spread out on the 
table. In a split second Henry had seized 
the map and rolled it up and risen to his 
feet. 

"What are you doing here?” he asked, 
in a cold, furious voice. Lloyd looked 
steadily at him. 

"I don’t know what you have been up 
to, but I gathered that you are in very 



For months the flyer had laughed in the face of danger . . , now in forgotten, 
forbidden China he found himself afrcud 

QUEST OF A NOBLE TIGER 

by Frank Owen 


fore Kirwan replied. When he did, it was 
in a low voice, almost a whisper. 

"I don’t know. I tried inking out the 
swamp” (Lloyd frowned in puzzlement; it 
didn’t seem to make sense) "but — ^the 
next day the smell was there, stronger than 
ever. Although nothing has happened 
since, I am afraid — ” He fell silent. 

"You are afraid,” said Horvath’s voice, 
slowly. "That the danger still exists.” 

"Yes.” 

With sudden decision Lloyd opened the 
door and stepped into the room. For a 
fleeting second he had an impression of 
five men seated around a council table, 
with a large map spread open upon it; and 


great need of help,” he said, equally 
coldly. "You had better tell me what the 
danger is. I am right in thinking that this 
will explain what happened to the Andcr- 
sons, I imagine?” 

Kirwan returned his look. When he 
finally spoke there was a white, drawn 
look around his mouth. "Yes,” he said 
briefly. "Sit down.” 

He put the map on the table, but before 
unrolling it looked in turn at each of the 
others. He seemed to question them, si- 
lently; and each one slowly inclined his 
head. Not until the last one had re- 
sponded, was the map unrolled. 

Only a half-hour later Lloyd knew all 
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that there was to be known. He knew 
why Charley Anderson had disappeared, 
and why his parents were in an asylum. 
He knew, too, why the townspeople were 
at home behind barred doors when dusk 
fell; and he knew that it was not a trick 
of his vision that had shown him towers 
and battlements hazily superimposed upon 
little Colville that afternoon. 

And he knew what the unpleasant odor 
in the hallway was. 

Although he felt sick he spoke quietly 
in a controlled voice. "There’s only one 
thing to do. You will have to burn the 
map.’’ 

He was looking at dark Horvath (no 
longer did he even think of them by the 
names they had been christened) , who had 
impressed him as being the most level- 
headed of them all, including Kirwan; 
and Horvath stirred, with a heavy sigh, 
and said, "Yes. I think that, too.” The 
others started to nod in agreement, when 
they were brought up short by Kirwan’s 
voice. 

"No!” he said. He was standing, lean- 
ing on one hand that pinned the map to 
the table. 

"No!” he said again, his voice hoarse 
and rasping. "You can’t! It’s — it’s not 
just a map; it’s more than that. You can’t 
destroy it! It would be like — destroying 
us.” Behind the intensity of his look was 
something else. Could it be fear? 

"I know,” Lloyd answered him quietly. 
"But that’s why it must be done. This is — 
out of hand, Kirwan. You can’t control it 
now. Do you think I noticed nothing this 
afternoon? In the village? And right 
now — ” he broke off long enough to go 
to the door and open it. 'The fetid, fishy 
smell was stronger than before. 

"Close the door!” Kirwan commanded 
him fiercely. Lloyd complied, but turned, 
facing him, to say, "You see? How long 
do you think it will be before that turns 
on you?” 


The sensitive face across the table was 
twisted and dead white. Finally, in a tone- 
less voice, he spoke. “All right. Do it 
now, if it must be done; quickly.” 

Lloyd held out his hand for the map, 
which Andrus passed to him; reached into 
his pocket for matches; struck one, and lit 
the corner of the map. Kirwan sank into 
his chair, shaking from head to foot in 
long, nervous tremors, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

The map curled and shriveled, as the 
flame, colorless in the glare of the light, 
silently gnawed its black, consuming path 
over the delicate draughtsmanship. It 
burned rapidly, giving off great puffs of 
dark smoke; in the smoke Lloyd had the 
illusion that he could see the ghosts of 
strange flowers and animals, the flash of a 
red cloak here, a glint of armor there; 
stone towers, marching ranks of men — 
all swirling faster and faster, around and 
around in a smoky spiral — and suddenly, 
the last bit of black ash fell to the floor, 
consumed, and it was all gone. 

For a moment longer, they were all im- 
mobile; then Lloyd slowly went to tlie 
door and opened it. Fresh, sweet air flowed 
in from the stair-well. He turned to the 
five boys, smiling. 

"'Well, Henry — that does it,” he said. 
Almost as one, the other four drew deep, 
trembling breaths; but Henry, his head pil- 
lowed on his arms, did not stir. 

"Look, boy — don’t take it so hard,” said 
Lloyd. He went over, awkwardly putting 
a consolatory hand on his shoulder; then, 
suddenly, he stiffened. "Henry!” he said 
sharply. The four boys drew closer; ir- 
relevantly, he noticed how young and colt- 
ish they looked. 

He tilted back the quiet head, which of- 
fered no resistance. Henry’s face, too, 
looked very young again, and very peace- 
ful with its closed eyes. The little breeze 
from the open door blew ashes across the 
floor. 


The victim of some horrible form of witchcraft can fight back . . , 
but only with more witchcraft. 



By HANNES BOK 


T he artist laid aside his palette and 
tossed down his brush. He ran 
slender fingers nervously through 
his thick black hair. "It’s no use,” he said. 
"I can’t go on. I feel another attack com- 
ing on already.” He looked for sympathy 
across the untidy floor of his studio to 
the girl on the model stand. "If only you 
could help me a little more, Eileen — if 
only you had some faith in me.” 

"Cin I drop the pose?” The girl was 
pretty in her inexpensive clothes. The 
artist nodded, and she relaxed. 


The artist turned, and waved his hand 
at the walls, crammed with darkly painted 
canvases. He was tall and very thin; his 
shabby suit draped from his shoulders in 
mournful folds. His gaunt face was dark 
and bitter. "If only you had more faith 
in these, Eileen — faith, too, in me — ” He 
sighed, and pulled up a battered kitchen 
chair whose legs were wired into place. 

The girl was not much stirred by his 
bleakness. "I can’t help how I feel about 
you any longer, Maksim. I’ve done every- 
thing I can to help you. I’d lend you more 
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money, but I haven’t enough to take care 
of myself as it is. Surely there's some- 
thing you can do — ” 

He snorted a bitter laugh. "Do? I’ve 
tried everything. I know that my work is 
good. These art dealers — bourgeois pigs! — 
how can they understand what I am trying 
to express? They look at my work — pic- 
tures that I have slaved over, sweat blood 
in the making — and they say, 'Yes, it is 
good, but will the public understand it?’ ’’ 
His voice squeaked in mimicry. "The 
public! How can it understand what it 
has never been given the chance to under- 
stand?” 

Eileen arose and stepped off the model 
stand. "But surely, Maksim, you could go 
cut and get a job for yourself. Then you 
could save money until you had enough to 
live on for a while — ” 

He looked up at her, laughing darkly. 
"I do not know why I talk to you like 
this. I go out and get work! First of all, 
I am an artist. My life is painting. With- 
out painting, I should die. Then there is 
this heart of mine. Oh yes — I admit that 
it sounds like an excuse. But that is not 
true. My heart” — he touched it dramati- 
cally — "it is very bad. Yes. I should be 
dead now, dead and in my grave. But I 
live on as best I can, because life to me is 
very sweet as long as I am strong enough 
to hold a brush. The doctors have told 
me not even to paint, that the excitement 
is too great. But I must. It is my blood. 
I care for nothing else.’’ His eyes were 
regarding his dim canvases as though they 
were golden treasures. 

Eileen took her coat from the back of 
a chair and slipped it on. "I used to be- 
lieve you once, Maksim, when I thought 
that I was in love with you. You were so 
charming! But now I’m not so sure. I 
don’t believe that you really have heart 
attacks. And whether you do or not, I 
can’t continue to give you money that I 
need for myself.’’ 


He arose, smiling forlornly. "You are 
selfish!’’ 

She shook her head. “Not selfish, 
Maksim. I just can’t get along on the 
little that I earn. Rent’s high, and food’s 
expensive, and I need decent clothes around 
the oflice. Surely you can understand 
that.’’ 

He shrugged. “You sound so — final. 
It’s in my mind that you are leaving, 
never to come back. That you are sick of 
me and my weaknesses.” He waved a 
hand hopelessly. "And so our little friend- 
ship is ended. Too bad.” The girl did 
not reply, but put on her hat and slid her 
fingers into her gloves. She tucked her 
purse under an arm, and tlie artist’s eyes 
clung greedily to it. ''But first, dear 
Eileen, before you go — let me have a 
little souvenir.” 

She discerned where his eyes were fixed. 
"More money, I suppose.” 

"Oh, no. Not money. No, I should 
like to make a little doll like you — some- 
thing to put away for the present and to 
take out in the years to come when I 
remember you.” 

She laid down her purse. "Will it take 
long?” 

"Oh, no! Merely a few minutes. 
Please.” 

"Well, then,” she said, removing her 
gloves and hat. 

M aksim BOGROW stumbled about 
the dark little room in a hurry. He 
brought out a battered cigar box from a 
lop-sided cupboard, and a candle. "Will 
you light this for me? Thank you!” He 
seated himself before the candle’s glow 
and opened the cigar box, taking out a 
lump of dull white substance. Eileen 
pulled up a chair and sat down. 

"What’s that?” 

“Wax,” he said, holding the lump be- 
side the candle’s flame and revolving it 
steadily as though barbecuing it. As it 
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softened he kneaded it with his fingers. 
"See, we push into it here, and roll it 
out — so . . . And now we pull here, and 
roll some more — and what do we have? 
A body. Your body.” 

"It doesn’t look like me,” Eileen said. 
"Should I pose on the stand?” 

TTE SHOOK his head. His smouldering 
eyes had become unpleasant. "It is not 
required. But wait — if you were to give 
me a little lock of your hair to put on my 
little doll’s head — ” He unhooked a pair 
of scissors from a nail on the wall and 
held them out suggestively. 

Eileen shook her head disparagingly 
as she found a wisp of hair which 
would not be missed. The scissors 
snapped. "Here you are — ^but I haven't 
the faintest idea of what you think you’re 
doing.” 

"You’ll see soon enough,” he promised. 
He held up the little wax figure. "Kiss 
this.” 

Her eyes widened. "Kiss it? Why?” 

"Because to me it will ever after seem 
that you have left in this wax a little of 
your personality — something of yourself.” 

She kissed the wax. "Sentimental 
idiot!” He thanked her gravely. 

"And now — if only there were a bit 
of your finger nail — ” 

"Oh, Maksim, this is silly!” She did 
not accept the scissors. 

"You think so? You laugh at me be- 
cause I am sentimental to you, no? But 
you will see.” He thrust the scissors out 
again. She hesitated, then sighed and 
humored him by trimming one of her nails. 
"There,” she sighed. "I hope you won’t 
want anything else — my teeth, for in- 
stance.” 

"Oh, no,” he said blandly. "This is 
quite enough.” He warmed the little pup- 
pet’s head at the flame, then pressed the 
hair into place. With a fine brush, he 
touched his palcite, then sketched eyes 


and a mouth on the doll. "There, you see 
it? A little Eileen.” 

She studied the tiny figure. "You know, 
it does resemble me — the lines are like 
mine — ” 

"It is you, my dear. Or almost — one 
little thing, and the charm is complete. It 
must be baptized in your name.” 

She was amused. "You sound almost 
as if you were a witch.” 

"Oh, I am a witch,” he said jokingly. 
"What else is a sick man like me to do 
when there is no money coming to him 
except what he can borrow?” But his eyes 
were narrowed. Eileen’s lips tightened 
and she stirred uneasily. 

"Witchcraft — that’s all superstitution!” 
she said. 

"Yes, isn’t it? I have not made you 
fear me?” There was a knock on the 
door, and his face darkened. "Excuse me.” 

Eileen arose. "I must be going.” 

"A moment longer, I beseech you.” He 
waved her down and stalked over to the 
door. When he opened it, he went rigid 
with surprise, as though confronted by a 
ghastly apparition. He went out into the 
hall, closing the door. Eileen curiously 
examined the little wax figure. At first 
she heard only a blurred mumbling from 
the hall; then the voices grew louder, 
Maksim Bogrow’s with anger, and the 
words were distinct. "What do you mean 
by coming here at this time, when I told 
you that I would have a visitor?” 

A woman’s voice countered shrilly. "I 
don’t care! You can’t treat me like this, 
Maksim. I’m not your slave; I love you! 
Either give me back the money I’ve loaned 
you, or marry me as you promised.” 
Eileen’s lips twisted in disgust; she shook 
her head. 

Maksim Bogrow’s voice was threaten- 
ingly gruff. "Leta — I have the little doll 
which I made of you. It has been care- 
fully stored away — oh, so very carefully. 
Do you wish it that I take this little doll 


no 
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out of its wrappings and — ” Eileen 
scanned the little figure which was herself, 
and pondered. 

"Oh, Maksim, no! But take pity on me, 
Maksim. I love you — I can’t help loving 
you even though I know you're no good. 
It’s all your fault. I didn’t want you and 
you kept making me come to you — and 
now I’m no longer able to control mv- 
self— ’’ 

"You’ll get out of here and never come 
back, my sweet little Leta — or you will 
wish that you had. Yes — when you feel 
the pains again — ’’ 

Eileen frowned at the closed door. What 
did he mean? She arose and paced to 
and fro. 

The woman was weeping. "Oh, no, 
Maksim — please! That girl in there — 
I saw her go in; I was waiting — do you 
really love her? Or are you going to do 
to her what you’ve done to me?’’ 

Maksim muttered an answer, but Eileen 
could not understand it. The woman 
cried sullenly, "Oh, all right. I’ll go. I 
hate you — I hate you even though I love 
you! 

There was a sound of feet descending 
the stair, and the artist entered, shutting 
the door. "My landlady was here, asking 
for the rent,” he said. "You see how in 
need of money I am?” He was nervous, 
and his face was darkly flushed. 

"Was that really your landlady?” she 
asked coldly. 

He stared indignantly. "You think I 
lie!” He brushed a hand petulantly over 
his hair. "You will not lend me money? 
Well, no matter. I have this doll.” He 
took it from the table. 

She reached for it, and he jerked his 
hand away. "Maksim, I feel uncom- 
fortable, leaving this doll with you. I 
heard what that woman said out there, 
and there’s no need for you to have this 
doll to add to your trophies.” 

He stepped back. Her hand was still 


out, waiting. "Or perhaps you’re super- 
stitious?” he asked. 

She tossed her head. "I? Keep your 
doll then — and I hope it makes you very 
happy. I’m leaving now, Maksim. I am 
angry with you, and I don’t think I’ll ever 
come back — ” 

He smiled unpleasantly. "Oh, you will 
— of that I’m certain.” 

She laughed. "You’re so sure about it, 
aren’t you? I don’t see how I was ever fool 
enough to have believed in you.” She 
snatched up her hat, gloves and purse, 
hurried to the door, opened it, and looked 
over her shoulder. "Good-by, Maksim — 
and I mean good-by.” 

TTE WAS still smiling. He bent over 
the candle and blew out its flame. 
The girl shrugged irritably and stepped 
out. As she hurried down the dim stair, 
there was a slight movement in the shadows 
below, and a woman climbed into sight. 
She was haggardly pretty in a florid, big- 
boned way, and her clothes were expensive 
remnants, long out of style. Eileen 
stopped. 

"rhe woman smiled wryly. "So you’re 
the one!” she sneered, her eyes inventory- 
ing the girl. "You think you’re in love 
with him, don’t you — the same as I did!” 
The blackening had run from her eye- 
lashes as though she had been crying. 

"No,” Eileen said. "I don’t love him.” 

The woman stood aside. "Oh, go 
down,” she said in discouragement. 
"There’s no use in talking to you. I 
wouldn’t have listened if anyone had tried 
to tell me what he was like. That’s what 
you’re like when you’re in love.” Eileen 
started down past her, then stopped ir- 
resolutely. The woman asked. Tell me — 
did he make a little image of you yet?” 
Eileen nodded. 

The woman seemed to turn pale. "Then 
you’d better go right back up to him, and 
get it from him. Destroy it — do you 
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understand? As long as he has it you’ll 
never be free of him. He’s a witch — do 
you hear me, a witch!” Her voice lifted 
shrilly. "He used a doll to make me do 
whatever he asked — I had to give him all 
my money, lie for him, steal for him! I 
love him — I don’t care. But you — ” She 
pointed vehemently. "Go bade to him and 
get that doll. It’s for your own good!” 

"You mean — backmail?” Eileen asked. 

"No, witchcraft. That man’s a witch.” 

"But that’s preposterous. There’s no 
such thing as witchcraft, really. It’s just 
superstition.” 

The woman smiled bitterly. "You 
think so? Hasn’t it ever occured to you 
that there must be some truth in a belief 
which has persisted since history began? 
People don’t hand down knowledge that’s 
of no value. The gods and goddesses of 
the past cenhiries are forgotten, because 
there was no truth in them — but witch- 
craft persists — haven’t you ever wondered 
why?” 

She poked a finger of derision at her 
clothes. "If only I had believed in time. 
I’d not be wearing these. You go back 
to him and get that doll!” Eileen shook 
her head in helpless defiance and again 
started down the steps, but the woman 
clutched her arm. "You fool, can’t you 
see that I want to save you? It doesn’t 
matter about me — I love the man — I don’t 
want him to have any power over you!” 

Eileen stared at her; the woman was 
sincere. She pondered a moment, then 
reluctantly turned and proceeded toward 
Maksim Bogrow’s studio. The woman fol- 
lowed a few steps, then huddled against 
the wall, staring upward after Eileen in 
dread. Eileen rapped softly on Bogrow’s 
door. 

"Who is it?” he shouted peevishly. 
"I’m busy. Go away!” 

"Maksim, it’s I — Eileen. Let me in!” 

"Get away from that door!” 

"Maksim, let me in!” 


"Get away from that door, you little — ” 
He employed an unpleasant name, and 
Eileen’s jaw dropped in dismay. "Get 
away, or you’ll be sorry!” Eileen rapped 
again. "All right, damn you — you’re ask- 
ing for it!” Eileen stepped back, expect- 
ing the door to shoot open and Bogrow 
to rush out in fury, but instead she heard 
the tramping of his feet and then the run- 
ning of water. She heard him mumbling, 
"In the name of all that’s holy — ” She 
pressed her ear to the door. " — I baptize 
you Eileen Williams!” 

Then suddenly a sharp pain wrenched 
through her head, and involuntarily she 
screamed, clapping her hands to her eyes. 
Through a tumult of anguish she heard 
Bogrow’s laughter, raucous in its triumph. 
'Then the pain faded away. Weak with 
relief, she sagged with exhaustion against 
the door. 

"Eileen! You still there?” Bogrow 
asked. "That’s a sample of what you’ll 
get every time you displease me. Pleasant, 
wasn’t it? Now go home. Go home — 
and next time you feel the pain, you’ll 
know it’s a summons from me, and then 
you’d better come — but quick!” 

Eileen turned drooping from the door. 
The haggard woman was still on the steps. 
"Too late,” she said. "I warned you, but 
it was too late.” Her face was as white 
as though she too had suffered the pain. 
"I know how it was — that’s what he did 
to me.” 

"Are you coming down?” Eileen asked 
wanly, starting downstairs. 

"Me? No, I’ll stay. I want to see him 
again. I’ll try to get your doll if he’ll let 
me in.” Almost to herself she murmured, 
"He’s so cruel — and I love him so. Don't 
you worry — if he’ll let me in. I’ll get that 
doll!” 

They gazed at each other for a moment, 
and then Eileen went deliberately down 
the stairs. 

Nothing happened for two weeks. At 
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work Eileen was nervous, her head jerking 
up from her work at the entry of every 
person into her department. One of the 
counter girls noticed it. "Eileen, what’s 
the matter with you? You act like a scared 
rabbit!” 

"Nothing. I just thought maybe it was 
someone I know.” 

"How’s your boy friend — the one who 
dated you up here that time?” 

"Him? I haven’t seen him now for 
over a week.” 

'The counter girl smiled wisely. "I 
know what’s the matter with you — ^you’re 
in love, and he’s ditched you. I told you 
he was poison! I could tell it in every 
inch of him!” 

T hen one night Eileen was waked by 
the dreadful pain. It jabbed her, de- 
parted, then returned, stabbed, and went. 
She sat bolt upright in bed, whipping her 
hands to her temples. The throbbing 
pain diminished and vanished. She left 
the bed unsteadily and went to the bath- 
room medicine chest for an aspirin. She 
returned to her bed and lay down. She 
was almost asleep when the pain returned, 
and suddenly realization dawned. She 
clutched her breast. "It’s Maksim, calling 
me! Oh, God! He is a witch!” 

She left the bed again and began to 
dress, then stopped, "No, I won’t go,” 
she said, as though someone were there 
to comfort her. "I’ll die of it first — I 
won’t go.” 

She turned on a light and sat down, 
picked up a magazine and tried to read it, 
but she was too nervous. For an hour the 
pain returned, and this time it did not 
diminish. She rocked back and forth in 
torment, perspiring with agony, a little 
moan slipping through her gritted teeth. 
Then she jumped up. "I’ll have to go to 
himl” She tore her coat out of a closet, 
did not bother to get a hat, and hurried 
out, not pausing to lock the door. She 


could hardly see, and while waiting for 
the elevator she leaned against the wall as 
though her legs were melting. The eleva- 
tor was delayed, and suddenly she raced 
down the steps and outside. 

The pain did not stop. At last she was 
at Bogrow’s studio, beating on the door. 

He was in his dressing gown. He 
towered over her, his face slashed with a 
cold smile. "So you recognized my sum- 
mons, and came. Well, my little dear, 
come in. I’ve been waiting for you.” 

She could only stand loqjdng at him, her 
^yes glazed with agony. He smiled in 
satisfaction, then said, "Ah, but of course. 
The little image!” He went into the 
studio, took the doll from the table and 
carefully pulled a long pin from its head. 
The pain swept out of Eileen. Gasping, 
she lurched into the studio and dropped 
down on a chair. Bogrow held up the doll. 

"You see? Your little counterpart.” 

Strength was returning to her. "Mak- 
sim, you’re a devil!” 

"Oh, yes, a devil,” he said sardonically. 
"You were so much my friend — so kind 
to me once, and now I’ve become a devil!" 
She arose and started toward him. "No, 
keep away — or I might replace this pin.” 

"What do you want from me?” 

"What do I want from you! Why, 
money, of course. Money so that I can 
go on creating these dreams of mine.” 
His voice was reverent as he scanned his 
paintings. 

"I haven’t much in my purse, but you 
can have whatever’s in it.” She lifted her 
purse, and he advanced to take it. "So 
what that woman said — ^the one I met on 
the stair — is true!” 

"Woman? Oh, yes.” He smiled dis- 
dainfully. "Poor thing that she was — 
have you heard what became of her?” He 
rifled the purse and dropped it on her lap, 
then offered a newspaper from the table. 
"This headline — ^you see it? Probably you 
do not recognize the photograph. It must 
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have been taken years ago. 'Woman Dies 
in Plunge’.” He read a few lines, his 
eyes flicking from the print to the girl’s 
face. "Mrs. Leta Roberts, 31, estranged 
wife of Herbert A. Roberts, pluriged to her 
death shortly after midnight from her 
tenth floor room in the Alvin Hotel, 357 
West Twelfth Street. While entertaining 
a friend, she complained of severe pains — ” 

"It doesn’t seem possible,” Eileen said 
dully. 

"No, it doesn’t,” he agreed heartily. 
"That is why the police do not bother me. 
Tlie poor woman — she tried to steal your 
image from me under the pretense of mak- 
ing love. Unfortunately, she was of no 
further use to me, and I happened to have 
in reserve a little doll which I had made of 
her some time previously. She was in my 
way. So, rather than allow her to make 
further trouble, I disposed of her.” He 
tapped the paper significantly. "Really, 
Eileen, this isn’t very much money. I can’t 
get along on this. You’ll have to find me 
some more.” 

"But I haven’t any money saved, and I 
won’t get paid until 'Thursday!” 

"Well, we’ll wait until Thursday — and 
I’ll give you a few little reminders once 
in a while, just in case you forget.” 

"You mean — ?" 

"Oh, I regret to say it, but — ^j’es. I’ll put 
pins in your doll every now and tlien to 
let you know that I’m thinking of you.” 

"You — you devil!” 

He stiffened austerely. "That’s enough 
abuse. You can go now. I’ll expect you 
on Thursday.” 

Suddenly she raced past him, her hand 
out to catch the doll, but he was too quick 
for her. He slapped her face brutally. 
"None of that! I said you could go. Now 
go — or — ” He picked a pin out of his 
lapel. 

Vanquished, she turned and went out. 
As he had promised, she was plagued by 
the pains. And on Thursday, when she 


went to him, he had requested all her pay. 

"But I need something for myself!” she 
cried. 

He handed her a five-dollar bill. "If 
you need more, you’ll have to borrow from 
some one,” he told her. 

S HE visited a doctor, who diagnosed her 
pains as nerves, and gave her a mild 
sedative. Every two weeks she was forced 
to turn over most of her salary to Bogrow. 
His tortures had transformed her into a 
wraith who was startled by every sound, 
every quick motion. At last she could 
bear it no longer. She bought a gun in a 
pawn shop. "Going to shoot your hus- 
band.^” the shop keeper asked facetiously. 

She tried to laugh. "No, but it’s an 
idea. I thought, with this war scare — ^you 
know.” 

He nodded. "You’ll feel safer with a 
gun in the house. Yeah, I know.” He 
handed her a slip of paper and a pen. 
"You’ll have to sign here, lady, we got to 
keep a record of purchases.” 

Her hand trembled as she wrote her 
name. "Okay,” the shop keeper took the 
pen and paper. She slipped the revolver 
into her purse. 

Bogrow was not in his studio. She 
crouched in the shadows beyond his door 
and waited, shaking. At last she heard 
him coming up the steps. Her legs shook 
so that she had to sit down on the floor. 
She took the gun from her bag and held 
it ready, but it wobbled in her tremulous 
hands. 

Bogrow whistled a happy tunc as 
he climbed the steps. 'Then he was in 
sight. She aimed the gun, her mouth 
twitching, but she could not fire. "No,” 
she said wryly. "I can’t shoot.” 

She had whispered the words, but 
Bogrow had heard her. He rushed to her, 
seized her hands and dragged her to her 
feet. "A gun! You were going to shoot 
me!” He jerked her han(fc and the re- 
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volver clattered over the stairway’s railing, 
thudding down the steps. 

"I wanted to,” she said, choking. “But 
I couldn’t.” 

His face was hard as a statue’s. Then 
he relaxed. He contrived a little laugh. 
"No, of course you couldn’t. You’re too 
gentle a girl. Well, go on now, get out 
of here. I’ll push a few pins into your 
image just to show you that you musn’t 
think of things like this.” 

Her eyes were wide with horror. “Oh, 
no, Maksim, please.” 

"Oh, yes, Eileen. You must be taught 
your lesson. Go on now.” He pushed 
her toward the stair. She stood looking at 
him in dumb appeal, and he turned, un- 
locked his door and stalked in. 

Dreading the advent of the pains, she 
stumbled down the steps. Her foot struck 
the gun, and she bent down, retrieved it, 
unconsciously put it back into her purse. 
There were no pains. "Oh, why doesn’t 
he do it and get it over with?” she wailed. 

The streets were dark. It was late, and 
there was little traffic. Ahead was a bridge, 
and she started across it, halting to look 
down at the black water. She was not 
aware tliat a man was approaching. Still 
there was no pain. She looked down at 
her wrist watch. It was nearly midnight. 
The pains usually came then. Well, they 
would come no longer! She opened her 
purse, reluctantly drew out the revolver 
and eyed it with a shudder. 'Then she 
lifted it slowly to point at her temple. 
Her finger found the trigger . . . 

The sound of hurried feet startled her, 
and she half turned to see who was com- 
ing. A strong hand jerked the gun away, 
and an arm wrapped around her, prevent- 
uig her from running. “No, you don’t!” 
a man’s voice muttered urgently. “Here, 
ler go of that gun!” He wrenched it from 
her hand. As she opened her moutli to 
stream, he clapped a hard palm over it. 
"Don’t yell — I’m not going to hurt you ' 


She relaxed slightly, and his grip slack- 
ened. "All right,” he said reassuringly. 
"I’ll let you go now, if you won’t do any- 
thing foolish.” 

She leaned back against the railing of 
the bridge, her hands pressed to her face. 
The man patted her arm sympathetically. 
"Things get difficult at times,” he said 
gently. “I know.” 

When she had stopped trembling, she 
looked up at him. “Thank you. I sup- 
pose I was foolish. But there didn’t seem 
to be anything else to do.” He was not 
much taller than she, but there was 
strength in his stockiness. His shoulders 
were broad. It was too dim to see his 
face, but she sensed that it was kindly. 

T he gun was in his hand; he looked at 
it, clucked his tongue, and tossed it over 
the railing down into the river. There was 
a faint distant splash. "Now tell me what 
it was about,” the man said. “Maybe I 
can help you.” 

“I must go home,” she said. "It may 
start at any time — the pain.” 

“The pain?” His voice was anxious. 
“You’d better let me go along with you 
to be sure that you’re all right. I’m per- 
fectly harmless — ^you needn’t be afraid of 
me. I’m just a lonely bookworm, nothing 
more.” 

His apparent strength accentuated her 
weakness. She began to sob. "Here,” 
the man said gently, “that won’t do.” He 
whipped a handkerchief out of a breast 
pocket and dabbed it on her eyes. Like a 
child, she permitted the gesture. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I can get 
ome by myself. You’ve been very help- 
ful.” 

“Not yet. I’m going with you. We’U 
take a taxi if we can find one. While 
we’re looking for one, you can tell me 
your troubles. I’m a good listener. I 
suppose it’s the usual thing — ^you came to 
the Big City to go on the stage — ” She 
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shook her head dejectedly. "By the way, 
my name’s Dave Walsh. And you?’’ 

"I’m — Eileen Williams. No, I wasn't 
trying to get on the stage. I have a job 
in a record store. You won’t believe me 
when I tell you that I wanted to die be- 
cause of — witchcraft — ’’ 

"Witchcraft?” He stopped stock still. 

"Yes. You won’t believe me. But I’d 
like to tell you. I’d like to tell somebody. 
I feel so helpless and alone — and any 
moment the pain will start, and I think I’ll 
go mad — ” 

"The pain?” Ele was silent, taut with 
concern. "Here, we’ll get a taxi first, and 
then you tell me.” 

TN THE taxi, she told her story. He 

listened patiently, not interrupting. 
"I’ve read about that sort of thing, but I 
never believed it. I can’t say that I be- 
lieve it now — the witchcraft part. I think 
the man’s been hynotizing you into think- 
ing he’s got some kind of power over you. 
I’d like to pay him a visit. I’d soon find 
out.” 

"If you tried to take the doll, he’d harm 
it in some way — and hurt me!” 

He considered. "Yes, I supjx)se so. 
Granting that the witchcraft slant is pos- 
sible. I don’t suppose that I ought to 
take the chance.” He frowned. "But 
I’ve got to do something!” 

"Please don’t go to him — I’m afraid 
he’ll hurt me through the doll.” 

"But if I don’t — ^he can go on hurting 
people for the rest of his life!” Sud- 
denly he brightened. "Look — ^have you 
any wax in your apartment?” Her wagging 
head said no. "Well, we’ll have to get 
some. There ought to be an all-night drug 
store open — we can get beeswax there.” 

"What are you going to do?” 

"I’m going to make a little wax image 
of you and put your hair in it — every 
thing your artist did. Then we’ll see if 
it’s really witchcraft or not if I touch it 


with a pin. If it is, I know how to act. 
If it isn’t. I’ll go to see your artist and 
beat him to a hash.” 

She was very pretty, despite her pale- 
ness, as she eyed him. "Are you sure you 
know what to do?” 

"Sure I’m sure. You’ll see. Come on, 
now — we’ll have to find a drug store.” He 
leaned forward. "Cabbie — !” 

They rode the elevator up to her apart- 
ment, the package of wax bulging from 
Dave Walsh’s pocket. As they stepped 
inside and Eileen snapped on a light, she 
whipped her hands up to her face and 
huddled down, moaning. Dave reached 
down to her and assisted her to her feet. 
"Here, what’s the matter?” 

Her teeth were clamped tightly; through 
them she muttered. "It’s come — the pain!” 

He led her to the nearest chair and 
pressed her gently down to it. He crouched 
at her side, his forehead wrinkling. After 
a long moment she dropped her hands. 
"It’s over. If only it doesn’t come back! 
He plays with me — I don’t know what to 
expect — sometimes I go nearly mad wait- 
ing for the next torture to begin — 1” 

"You feel all right?” 

"A little weak, but all right other- 
wise.” 

"Where’s the kitchen?” She led the 
way. "Put on the. gas,” Dave said, "while 
I unwrap this wax.” She obeyed. "Now 
get a scissors and cut off a bit of your hair 
and a piece of finger nail — and here, you’d 
better kiss the wax. We’ll do everything 
just as he did it.” 

She watched curiously while he twisted 
off a bit of warm wax and moulded it. 
"You bought far too much wax,” she said. 

"Maybe. Run me some water from the 
tap, please.” While she was at the sink 
he palmed the hair and finger nail, slip- 
ping them into his pocket. The doll was 
ready. He baptized it in her name. 
"Now watch!” He jabbed the doll with 
the scissors. She screamed and clapped a 
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palm to her forehead. "Now don’t tell 
me that you really felt anything!” 

She was uncertain. "I don’t know — I 
thought I did.” 

"But you really didn’t. I know, be- 
cause the charm wasn’t complete,” As she 
stared wonderingly, he 
pocket and brought out the hair and finger 
nail. "You see? I didn’t even put your 
hair and the nail into the wax.” 

She looked, ’"rhen I only imagined 
the pain!” 

"Sure,” he said clieerfully. "It’s all a 
state of mind. The witch doctors in 
Africa do it by showing their prospective 
victim the doll. He’s scared silly by what 
they intend to do and imagines pain that 
doesn’t exist — he scares himself to death. 
All witchcraft works that way.” 

"Then you don’t believe that any of my 
personality went into the doll that Mak- 
sim made? I didn’t then — I was too smug 
— but now I’m not quite sure. They say 
that each person has a vibration, and that 
the vibration lingers in the person’s cloth- 
ing, in the rooms he frequents — ” 

"Nonsense,” he said. "I’ll show you.” 

He pressed the hair and nail into the 
doll, and baptized it again. "Now it’s 
the same as your artist’s doll, isn’t it? 
All right.” He jabbed the scissors into it. 

Was it her imagination — or really witch- 
craft? She screamed iosanely, raised both 
her hands as though to stop him, and fell 
fainting. He dropped the little wax figure 
and lifted her from the floor, carried her 
to the sofa by the front door. She was 
still breathing, but she looked dead. He 
stood over her, shaking his head in- 
credulously. 

"But it can’t be true — it can’t be!” He 
was silent. He clenched his hands. "But 
if it is — !” He went out to the kitchen 
and studied the little doll. 

When Eileen recovered consciousness, 
Dave was standing over her. "How do 
you feel?” 


She stirred, then sat up briskly. "Won- 
derful! I can’t remember ever feeling 
better. It seems as though all the flowers 
in tlie world are blooming around me — 
I can even siriell them.” She looked 
around, sniffing the air. "I can’t see any 
flowers, but can’t you smell them!” 

"No. But I’m glad you’re better. Come, 
now. I want you to take me to where this 
Maksim lives. We’ll go in a taxi.” 

She winced. "Oh, no, not to Mak- 
sim’s!” 

"He can’t hurt you any longer. Trust 
me. You won’t have to see him. You can 
wait in the street while I talk to him.” 
His earnest eyes convinced her. 

"Well, all right. But it’s terribly late.” 

"Two A. M. But it’s not too late. 'The 
sooner we see him, the better. Come, 
get into your coat.” 

rpHEIR taxi stopped. "You’re sure this 
is the place?” he asked. 

"Of course,” she said. She peered out 
and upward fearfully. "His light’s on. 

"Oh, Dave — don’t go up. Please don’t. I 
feel that something terrible is going to 
happen!” 

"Nothing’s going to hurt you — I prom- 
ise it.” He opened the door. "Wait in 
here. I’ll be down soon.” 

She leaned back on the padded seat, but 
she did not relax. He stepped out, 
slammed the car door, and entered the old 
building. The steps were very dark. At 
last he reached the studio and rapped on 
the door. A voice called, "Who is it?” 
He did not reply. After a moment, tliere 
was a sound of approaching feet; the door 
opened. Maksim Brogrow looked out, 
silhouetted against the light in his room, 
a gaunt scarcecrow. "You? And you are 
who?” 

“I’d like to have a little talk witli you — 
about some wax dolls,” Dave said. 

Bogrow’s outline tensed. He was like 
a tall marionette whose strings had been 
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suddenly jerked. *’I don’t know you. You 
cannot come in.” He started to close the 
door, but Dave lunged forward, pushed 
forcefully past the artist and entered. "I 
said, you cannot come in!” Bogrow’s 
voice flitted to a nervous squeak. "Get 
out! Get out!” 

Dave’s eyes swept the dirty little room. 
'Tve come to get the doll you made of 
Miss Eileen Williams,” he said. 

Threat melted away from Bogrow like 
a coating of wax. He crouched, appar- 
ently submissive, but his eyes were guile- 
ful. "I’ll get it for you.” He shuffled for- 
ward. 

"And no funny business — or I’ll knock 
your head off!” Dave warned. Bogrow 
did not reply: he opened the door of a 
grimy cupboard and reached in for some- 
thing. He whirled, the doll in his hand. 
"Keep away!” he cried shrilly. "I have 
the doll — yes! But you come a step nearer 
and I’ll break it. If you want the doll, 
you must know what that means. She 
dies!” 

Dave regarded him passionlessly. "Go 
ahead. Break it. But she won’t die. Your 
little trick, whatever it is, won’t work.” 

The artist laughed scornfully, shaking 
back the hair from his forehead. "You 
think not? Then you don’t know the 
power that lies in this little image.” He 
held it high. "You probably think of this 
as — only superstition. But I tell you that 
it is more! I have proved it! 'The soul 
resides in the body — yes? You must admit 
that. Parts of Eileen Williams’ body are 
in this doll, giving it a soul — ^her soul. It 
is not for nothing that the Moslems be- 
lieve it impossible to enter their heaven 
unless their bodies are whole. Why? 
Because witiiout whole bodies, they can- 
not own complete souls. 'That is why 
they wear beards, do not cut their hair — 
they know! And I know!” 

He lowered the doll, smiling slyly. "I 
have proved it! I have made many of 


these little effigies — and they gave me 
power. And now I say to you — go! 1 
will not give up this doll.” He waved 
toward the door. "Go! And never re- 
turn!” 

Dave hesitated, then started toward him 
with slow, deliberate steps. Bogrow 
backed away, clutching the doll. "I warn 
you — come a step nearer, and I break the 
doll!” 

"Break it!” Dave said. "That won’t 
stop me. You think you’ll kill her. Well, 
the part of her you’ll kill is the part of her 
that submitted to you, and that’s better off 
dead. But it won’t keep me from laying 
my hands on you!” 

He advanced to within arm’s length — 
his hands shot out. Perhaps it was inten- 
tional, or perhaps the artist’s nervous 
fingers closed unthinkingly over the little 
figure. It snapped in his grasp, and he 
looked down at the hand in horror. It 
fell lax; the bits of wax scattered to the 
floor. 'That did not stop Dave. He gripped 
the man by the shoulders and dragged 
him aaoss the room. The artist tried to 
shout for help, but his voice choked in bis 
throat. Suddenly he sagged; Dave dropped 
him, and he lay grasping on the floor, his 
face waxenly white. He put a hand to 
his breast. "My heart — my hear — ” 

Dave stood over him as he lay, his face 
contorted in anguish. Then his breathing 
became normal; be lifted his head. "You 
dare not strike me. I am a sick man. I 
might die.” 

Dave bent and pulled the man on his 
feet. "No, I don’t need to strike you. 
First I want you to see that your magic’s 
harmless. Eileen is not dead. She’s down 
in a car, waiting for me. Come to the 
window. I’ll call her. You’ll see.” 

Bogrow hung on to him as they went 
to the window. Dave drew up the sash 
and peered down. "Eileen!” he called, his 
voice echoing through the silent streets. 
He waited, but there was no reply. 
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"Eileen!” The taxi was small below, like 
a shiny insect. 

A rear door opened; Eileen peered out. 
"Dave! Did you call?” Bogrow started 
at the soimd of her voice: he leaned over 
the window ledge, goggling. 

"It’s all right. I just wanted to say I’ll 
be down in a minute,” Dave called. Eileen 
drew her head back into the taxi. Dave 
straightened. "You see?” he asked, jubi- 
lantly. "I spoiled your charm. And now — ” 
He grasped the artist’s arm. 

Bogrow cringed. "What are you going to 
do with me? Don’t strike me! My heart — ” 

Dave laughed contemptuously. “No, I 
won’t hit you. I’m going to do something 
that you’ll think is far worse. This!” His 
hand darted to Bogrow’s head and plucked 
a hair from it. He hurried over to the 
remains of Eileen’s doll, picked up a frag- 
ment. He returned to Bogrow and pushed 
the wax against the artist’s mouth. "'Tliere. 
Now I have material for making a doll 
of you — if I should decide it’s neces- 
sary.” He pulled down tlie window. 
Bogrow drooped, his eyes staring dazedly. 
"In a way, I’m sorry for you. Circum- 
stances forced you into tliis. But you had 
no right to meddle with people’s lives by 
fcrce.” He pocketed the wax and the hair. 
"Bogrow, I am going to make a doll of 
you — perhaps. When you heart hurts — 
you’ll never be sure- that it’s really your 
heart. It may be a pin in a little wax 
doll.” He started for the door. "Good 
night, and good-by.” 

"Wait! Please!” The artist staggered 
after him. "Do not make the doll! I 
must live! I have so much important work 
to do.” He gestured wildly at his can- 
vases. "I am a genius — I must give my 
work to the world!” 

"I’m not saying,” Dave said, at the door. 
"Good night.” He went out, closing the 
door quietly. Bogrow stared after him. 


Then, intense pain twisting his face, he 
clutched his heart — 

O N THE stair, Dave smiled ruefully 
and tossed away the bit of wax and 
the hair. He went down to Eileen. She 
put out anxious hands to him. "It’s all 
right? Once, while you were up there — 
just before you called down to me — I had 
the strangest sensation — as though part of 
me had died! But it was a part of me that 
I wanted to die — a smug and unforeseeing 
Eileen.” 

"You feel no pain?” 

"Oh, no. I still feel happy and healthy. 
I can still smell the flowers. What did 
you do?” 

He gave her address to tlie driver. As 
the car started away, he said, "I’ll show 
you when you’re home again. Eileen, 
we’ve known each other only for a night, 
but it seems like years. May I see you 
again — and possibly again after that?” 

She laid her hands gratefully on his. 
"Yes, Dave.” 

“You think I’ve done something for 
you — but you’ll be doing something for 
me. You can’t know how lonely I’ve 
been. All I’ve had was my books, and 
once in a while, a stray dog to care for. 
If I hadn’t seen you tonight — ” He ges- 
tured futilely. "I might have gone on 
being lonely forever.” 

In her apartment, he ushered her to 
the linen closet and opened the door. 
"Here’s how I neutralized Bogrow’s spell. 
I figured that if one tortured doll could 
cause you pain, another lying peacefully 
would cut the pain in half. ''Kfliile you 
were unconscious, I took more of your 
hair and mixed it in the extra wax. See?” 
He put out a peremptory hand. 

Eileen peeped into the closet. On a 
neat stack of scented linens lay six little 
waxen dolls. 



THE SHAPE OF THRIUS TO COME 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Couple will care for the duration 
i without charge child of widower 

S who wishes to volunteer for mill- 

= tary service . . . . 
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Twelve times this ad had appeared and twelve children had gone — 
to disappear as though into a gigantic maw. . . . Where? 

They looked so harmless — the soft-spoken old lady and her white- 
haired husband. Yet what was their bizarre secret? What dreadful 
Force conjured up a rumbling blackness that shattered the peace of 
this quiet countryside? You’ll discover the answer when you find — 

THE TWO MOONS OF TRANQUILLIA by Arthur Leo Zagat 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF WEIRD TALES 
9<C>«05=>00<=>«»<=>«()<^ 

Meet the Dragon. . . . The incredible story of a man who was be- 
queathed a dragon’s egg and thinks the whole affair is very funny 
— ^until the egg hatches into a fabulous fire-breathing monster. 
THE EAGER DRAGON is introduced to us by Robert Bloch with 
grotesque results. 

What happens when a thriU-hunting cynic goes to live in Algiers — 
and runs afoul of that horror society, the Benni Senoussi? You’ll 
hear dreadful things slithering across the floor toward you after 
you read 

REPAYMENT by Seabury Quinn 

QUEST OF A NOBLE TIGER by Frank Owen 
An outlandish story of mystic China — ^and the discovery there of 
an ageless land — better left undiscovered 

Stai-ting the new year WEIRD TALES presents 
a thriU-packed issue you won’t want to miss. 

January Issue on sale November 1st. 
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Robert Bloch 

R obert BLOCH, who has introduced us 
to many a pleasant little character in the 
past (witches, sorcerers, innumerable corpses 
and Satan himself), came across with a some- 
what different type of story in 'Nursemaid to 
Nightmares. It might be, as a fan suggested 
in a letter to us a while back, that Mr. Bloch’s 
terrifying stories began to terrify Mr. Bloch 
himself. Anyway, Bloch decided to let death 
take a bit of a holiday and Nursemaid was 
the result. Another story of something the 
same type by the "reformed” Robert Bloch 
will appear in the January issue. It is en- 
titled The Eager Dragon; and rates as about 
the craziest comic-relief to horror we’ve seen. 
Oh, and one more word before you read the 
letter below. Don’t expect too much of a 
change in Mr. Bloch. We suspect that the 
author will be killing characters off with his 
usual gusto and imagination before long: 

If the typing on the manuscript of Nurse- 
maid to Nightmares was a little shaky, blame 
it on the fact that my hands trembled when 
I thought of doing a Wi;iRD Tales yarn with 
a humorous background. Ever since January, 
1935, I’ve put my name on gory allegories — 
and I almost felt guilty of cheating my readers 
(both of them) by fanning out a fantasy 
where scarcely a dozen people get killed. 

Frankly, though, Nursemaid to Nightmares 
is the kind of thing I’ve always wanted to do 
— much in the manner of the late esteemed 
Tliorne Smith. About a year ago I began a 
regular series of screwball sagas in another 
magazine — but tucked away in the back of 
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my head under all the maggots was this pet 
idea of mine for Weird Tales. 

So I gritted my teeth at last and wrote it up. 
It may help to clear up some of those ma- 
licious rumors about me. This vicious gossip 
that I am a fiend in more or less human form 
is utterly incorrect. I have never strangled 
anyone with my bare hands. Always use 
gloves, because of fingerprints. 'The only time 
I ever tasted human flesh was during a 
wrestling match when I accidentally chewed 
off a man’s arm. As a matter of fact, I am 
really a very loveable person, as my friends 
tell me — or they would, if I had any friends. 
Deep down underneath it all I have the heart 
of a small boy. I keep it in a jar, on my desk. 

Seriously, you knefw, we fantasy writers 
are a pretty normal gang, after all. Suppose 
for a moment that you had a roomful of 
Weird Tales authors in your own parlor; 
let us say, August W. Derleth, Henry Kutt- 
ner, C. L. Moore, Fritz Leiber, Jr., Earl Peirce, 
E. Hoffmann Price, and myself. 

Just what would you see? A group of 
witclies and warlocks? Not at all. If you 
didn’t know them by name you’d say, "Here’s 
a football player (Derleth), a junior execu- 
tive (Kuttner), a pretty girl (Moore), an 
actor (Leiber), an interne (Peirce), a lawyer 
(Price), and Gawd knows what that is 
(Bloch).” 

At least, that’s the way the gang looks to 
me. Perfectly normal, perfectly harmless. Of 
course, after midnight they change — ^but we 
don’t talk about that. 

Because after all, writing fantasy is a job, 
like any other. I do advertising copy, radio 
script, political ghost-writing, humor, and 
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fantasy. When Nursemaid to Nightmares was 
produced, I merely stacked forty-seven sheets 
of cheap white paper at the side of a cheap 
typewriter, slammed in a new ribbon, and be- 
gan to bat it out in Stravinsky’s wildest tempo. 
There’s no secret. All you need is the paper 
and the ink. A four-year-old child could do 
it. As a matter of fact, I’m thinking of hiring 
one just for that purpose. 

Anyhow, as author to reader, I offer a pub- 
lic apology for doing a chuckler instead of a 
groaner — but I hope you like it. Because 
there are a few more such notions tucked away 
for future reference. Horror and humor are, 
after all, closely allied — meeting often on the 
common plain of the grotesque. So I’ll await 
your verdict on whether future tales will be 
grim or for grins. 

Just a word now, about fan letters. Natu- 
rally, I enjoy them. But there’s one guy 1 
must publicly warn right now. You see, he 
happens to be a ghoul. And while I like his 
notes very much, I can never manage to read 
them. Being a ghoul, he always eats the body 
of the letter. 

Robert Bloch 


Our Prolific Authors 

W E LIKE to think that it was the success 
of his first fantasy yarn, published over 
ten years ago in Weird Tales Magazine, that 
helped launch Clark Ashton Smith on a suc- 
cessful writing career in this type of fiction. 
That first tale was The End of the Story and 
it appeared in the May, 1930, issue of our 
magazine. Imagine our interest to find this 
same story the first in a collection of Mr. 
Smith’s work, got together in book form by 
August Derleth and Donald Wandrei, just 
published by Arkliam House and entitled 
"Out of Space and Time.’’ 

You veterans of Weird Tales may recog- 
nize some of the stories in this book. Many 
of them first saw the light of day right here 
between these covers. Mr. Smith, one of our 
best-liked and prolific story-spinners, has 
proved himself a master of the macabre, the 
fantastic and the pseudo-scientific. "Out of 
Space and Time” answers the demand for a 
handy collection of the author’s best-liked 
stories. We enjoyed the book and we think 
you will. 



THIS SIGN HAS BEEN 

SCRAPPED! 

If you are over 40, you know that this un- 
written policy formerly faced you in many 
cases. Youth was preferred. 

But not now. 

War has placed a premium on you. You 
have advantages to offer an employer. You 
can get jobs — ^you can win promotion with 
yotu" present employer. Today is your day 
to build yourself into greater responribility 
and larger pay — for both war and post-war 
times. 

You need, perhaps, only a little more 
specialized ability — a little more knowledge 
for the better job. And we can help you— 
that has been our business for 34 years. 

Ask about our training in the field of your 
choice. The information is free and it may 
help insure your success and happiness now 
and when peace comes. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

Dopt. 1075‘R Chtcogo 

I want to know whether — and how— you can help me 
to more ability and success. Please send toe— without 
obli^Lion— your free 4S-page booklet on the business 
field checked below. 

□B-ookkecidiid □Accountlni& 

□Foremanahlp Qladustrial Management 

□Business Law OTrafflc Management 

□BuslneasManagement DLaw: LL.B. Degree 
□Salesmnaslilp QBuslaess Corraspondenca 
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On 60 Days* Trial i a 

fromOurLaboratpryDiraettoYoul 9 

Dental Plates made to ro^aeure-lntfl- i 
^duaily-jbyMAlL. j| 

100.000 men & 


to $36 
^Aolo 


WORLD'S IAR8EST RCm MAKERS Now 

•by 


MONEY-BACK 
BUARANTEE! 

ISEND NO MONEY! 

CDPi? Impression Material, Infer- 

rnce matIon,Catalog,LowPrice8« 

UNITKO STATES DENTAL CO* , 

$888 MILWAUKEE AVE., PEPT. A"IL CHICAOO, ILUl 


Mail 


Powerful Vision 8 Mile Ronge 

BINOCULARS 

20 Doys Free Trial SA7S 
Postpaid or C.O.D* 4 

Scientifically ground, powerful lens that 
give clear visiai equal to HO yds. at 1000 
yds. distance! Adjustable for all distances 
and eye widths. Binoculars cc»n e with 
handsome case and straps. GUABAKTEEID. 
If not satisfied after 20 days free trial money rounded* Aaiarlcan 
Binocular Co.. 7759 S. Halsted, Dept F-270, Chioago. 


«ARN TO HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


PLAY THB 



the Hawaiian way. Surprise and entertain 

? our friends. simple method makes 

earning to play music as faaciiiaUng as a 
game. Shows you In pictures bow to do it. 
Prarious musical training unnecessary. Earn 
while learning by new plan. You pay for lessons 
as they axe received, write today for free infor- 
mation. A postcard will do. (Fine 
2Se guitars sui^lied $7.50 and up.) 

PER HAWAIIAN GflITAR INSTUCTIOH 

LESSON P. 0. Bffic IS3, D„t. K-42, Maywood. III. 




Unredeemed loan pledgee nod big buying iMwer ena ble 
US to offer GENUINE DIAMONDS at our low pricco'— 
far less thz.n original cosL 

MeiPs and latDes’ rings, one carat $95.00, % carat $45.00 

ITundrede more beautiful diamonds, exquisite aettiiusB. Shipped for 
FREE INSraCTION and APPRAISAL. Send forFREE LIST of 
Offerings of briUlantgema atverylow prices. Lloyd J. Butler, Preeid^U 

PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION (Pawnbroker*) 
133 N. Clark SL Dept, 24-L Chicago. lllinoi$ 


CASH 


FOR YOUR SURPLUS 
UNUSED U. S. STAMPS 

Mail Order Dealers: Collectors: We buy accu- 
mulations and surplus UNUSED U. S. Postage 
stamps at 90% face value for denominations 
to 19^f. 85 % face value for denominations 
20<J to 50«(. Small lots 85%. MAIL STAMPS 
REGISTERED. Money sent by return mail. 
GARBER SERVICE. 72 PIfth Aye., Dwpt. 3010, New York C!}/ 



STOP TOBACCO? 


lytoff I 

thousands have. M^e yourself free 
»nd happy with Tobacco R^eemer. 
Not aaufaratute.not habit fonning. 
Write for free booklet telling of In- 
iurioos effect of tobacco MiMMaw 
end of a treatment which | FREE 
has relieved many men. ' 


THE NEWELL COMPANY I 

600 Claytoa Sta.. St Louis. Mo. 


Pt/iy 10 WIN! 


IN CARD OR DICE GAMES 

Know when aod bow to play. Don’t be a tudeer! 


101 subjects — 100 ways to win: — 193 Ulattratioiut 
Onaioal pdee SS each. tPEOlU. SS FOR lOTHI Order 

nowiae.BiAiu«eoi.Dt(it», UN«uuaKa.cuins 


WT’s Contribution to Fiction 

Franklin J. Owen, Jr., secretary of the 
Bronx County Chiropractic Society, writes us: 

I was happy to read a new "de Grandin” story 
in the May issue. Quinn has created in Trow- 
bridge and de Grandin a pair like Holmes and 
Watson . . . just as real and with as much 
permanent appeal. After all is said, many char- 
acters of fiction are as real — in some cases more 
real! — than people who actually have lived. . . . 
Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, Nick Carter, 
the Necronomicum of A1 Hazred, Gans T. 
Fields’s Judge, are all of this type and it is in- 
teresting to note that W. T. has actually con- 
tributed to fiction some characters that will live 
as long as people write . . . and read fiction. 

There is no doubt that Seabury Quinn is a 
master craftsman and be is the man who definitely 
has inherited the mantle of O’Henry; that is a 
strong statement . . . but . . . his stories of New 
York City are those of one who not only knows 
and loves New York . . . but . . . KNOWS its 
soul. True, many people live in New York, love 
New York . . . but . . . few ever KNOW New 
York; Seabury Quinn DOES. 

Your Frank Owen is a teller of beautiful tales; 
in fact, his work is all too infrequent. Lovecraft 
is slightly overrated but good; Bloch is usually 
good. But Quinn is tops. 

With best wishes for your continued success. 


Husband and Wife Affair 

Kuke Nichols, author of Eyes of the Pan- 
ther in the September Weird Tales, is the 
husband of Betsy Emmons, whose story Ghost 
of the Model T appears in this issue. 

Likes to See Hero on Spot 

I have been a reader of WEIRD TALES for 
the last two years and I must admit, yours is a 
very good magazine. WT excels in sheer enjoy- 
ment and suspense. As you know a soldier has 
a lot of time on his hands, which makes me ap- 
preciate WT more and more. How about more 
stories with a psychological twist? I like to read 
stories where everything doesn’t come out quite 
right for the hero or heroine! 

Pvt. Angelo P. Navagato 

302nd C. A. Bin. Bar. Bu. 

Battery B, Camp Davis, N. C. 

From Artist into Author 

M ost readers of Weird Tales know 
Hannes Bok’s illustrations; they have 
commented on them for some time — ^generally 
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enthusiastically. So you can imagine our feel- 
ings the day Hannes came into the office and 
announced that he was through with ART; 
he was going to be a writer — or a section 
hand — or something like that. We remon- 
strated; we said he was much more useful 
to us as an illustrator; we said we liked his 
pictures, how did we know we’d like his 
stories ? 

Well, the answer to that is that we have 
used two of them — the second one being The 
Evil Doll in this issue. ■ Of course, Hannes 
so far broke down as to draw the head for it, 
but the story, after all, is the thing. We 
thought that Bok ought to tell the readers of 
WT of his metamorphosis from artist to au- 
thor, so we asked him to. What did we get? 
The following letter, so we think you’ll have 
to draw your own conclusions: 

My mother claims that the first thing I did 
after being born was to eat. (A slur at my 
appetite.) Second, she says I picked up a 
pencil and began to draw — but I think that’s 
a little far-fetched. My earliest memories are 
of writing. At the age of nine I wrote action 
stuff of the type that I liked to read, but 
didn’t seem available in print. I remember 
one episode: my hero, Don Denver, was rid- 
ing a motorcycle in pursuit of bandits. ’They 
crashed through a "detour” sign and drove 
safely over a bridge. Not so our hero. He 
chased ’em on over the bridge, and right 
when he was in the middle — ^boom! A road 
gang (oblivious to the traffic) blew the bridge 
up. Was our hero killed? Not at all. He 
landed on a freight train’s box car and when 
the train reached a crossing (where the bandit 
auto was delayed) he jumped off the train 
and beat up the villains. Nice? I wish I 
knew what the rest of the story was. 

I don’t like drawing much except for the 
making of fantastic pictures. I enjoy making 
huge landscapes of scenes on Mars and the 
moon. Have two 3 by 4 foot panels just 
begging to be painted upon, but at present 
I’m interested in a story. 

Had an idea for doing a fantasy entirely 
in pictures. A magazine considered it, then 
decided that it would be too expensive. But 
I’d still like to do it. (Hint.) It’d be about 
thirty-four full-page pictures and thirty-eight 
half-page ones, without captions, which 
wouldn’t be necessary. 

Thanks again for letting me do an Eyrie 


Do^buMak 

these ^%takes 


inENGUSH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 
enabled more than 100,000 people to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English* Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 



M any persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today ?“ They 
should say, “Have you hewd from 
him today?** Some spell “Calen- 
dar’* “calender” or “calander.” 

Still others say “between you and 
I” instead of “between you and 
me.” It is astonishinjr how often 
“who” is used for “whom,” and 
how frequently the simplest words 
are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with 
one or two “c’s** or “m’s” or “r’s,** 
or with “ie** or “ci.” Most persons SHERIVIN CODY 
use only common words — colorless, 

flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk or ■write they 
show themselves lacking in the essential points of Ensdisb. 


Wonderful New Invention 

For many years Mr. Cody studieil the problwn of cresting Instinctlee 
habita of usins good English. After countleiis experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can acquire a better commaxul 
of the Etagliiih language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mlstakos Mdiicli have boon hurting you. Mr. Cody’s stu- 
dents have secured more improvement In five weeks than pr^oualy 
bad been obtained by other pupils in two yean ( 

Learn by Habit — Not by Rules 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct habits are net 
formed. Finally the rules Uiomselvos are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Coily method provides for tho formatioo of correct habits by calling 
to your attention constantly only tlio mistsdies you yourself make. 
One of tlio wonderful tilings about Mr. Cody’s courne is tho sp^ 
.with which these habit-forming practice drills can be carried out. 
You can write the answers to fifty questions iu 15 minutes and 
correct your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and work at 
copying have been ended by Mr. Coityl You concentrate always on 
your own mistakes until it becomes “second nature’* to speak and 
write correctly. 


FREE — Book on English 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s r(»narkable method is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes In grammar, spelUng, 
punctuation, iirtmunclatlon, or if you cannot Instantly command the 
exact wmxls with which to c.xprosa your iileas. this new free hook, 
“llaw You Can Master Good EngUsli — in 15 Minutes a Day.” ^vUi 
prove a revelation to you. Scud the ooui>on or a letter or postal 
card for It no^v. No agent .will call. SHERWIN C»>DY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH. 1710 Searle Buildliig. BxheaUr. N. Y. 
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S11£B\V1N CODY SCUOOI. OF £I«OI,I8H 


1710 Searle BoUdine. Bovhester, N. T. 
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Please send me. without any ohllgatloQ on my part, your new 
free book, “How You Con Master Good Engli^— in 15 
Minutes a Day.” 


Name 


Please print pl^ly 


Acldresa 
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□ If 18 years or under check hare for Booklet A 
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WEIRD TALES 


TO MEN IN tACmmS AND PLANK 


Do You Want Better 
Jobs...More Money? 

War i^oduction and other plants need thousands of 
superv^ts, foremen* superint^dents. These i»e- 
lened jobs will go to trained men who know produc- 
tion and management principles and methods. You 
can train quickly, thoroi^hly, at low cost through 
our home study courses in Modem FcM*emanslup or 
Industrial Management. What you study tonight, 
you can use on job tonKwrow. Investigate. Ask f^ 
free 4d-p^e booklet on one or other of these courses. 
Write or send this ad with your nqme a pd address 
an margin. 


LASALLI EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Corro$pon^9n€0 Insiltytloo 
Dept. 1075-IF CHICAGO 
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DICE • CARDS 

Perfect Dice, Magic Dice* 
Magic Cards-ilMD THE 
BACATS— Inkf* Daubs* 
Poker Chips* Gaming 
Layouts* Dice Boxes* 
Counter Games, Punch- 
boards. WRITE FOR 
CATALOG TODAY. 


K. C. CARD CO. 

1214 W. Washington Blvd.* Chicago, III* 


FALSE TEETH 


60 DAYS TRIAL 
SEND NO MONEY 

i Now. you too, can hsTe beautiful, llfe- 
I like false teeth made to order for you 
I frcinyotirownmouUi impression. Sent 
' bymaillSendnameand addressl WeTl 
you impressltm material, 

full directions, illustrated literature. 
Newest style dental plates. Moncy-Back 
Guarantee of Satisfaction. Write. 

Parker Dental Lab., 127 N. Dearborn St, Dept 36- F. Chicago 

POEMS WANTED 

m^mm FoT MusIcal Setting I 

Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic I 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your | 
Original Poem at once— for Immediate con- fl 
sideration and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. I 



CHARD BROTHERS 


27 %VOOOS BUILDINQ 
CHICAaO* ILL* 


High School Course 

at Home 


Many I 


nnish In 2 Years 

I Qo as rapidly as your time and abilities permit Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares forooU^e 
^trance exams. Standard H.8. texts supplied, pi^on^ 

Orwlit for H. 8. nbjocti slroody eonpletod. SmaU fobj o^ I f 
•Irod. Blab sraoel •doestira in tott toportaot for •oraaentnoatln 
booinoM IndqntTT aad •odwir. Doo t be ba^loepped all ggot 
Ufe. 'Be aBt^ Scbtwl andoate. Start yoor t r a to t na new, Ixea 
BoUeon oa reqoent. No obtleatioo. 

. American School. Dept H-739. Drexel at SDth. Chlcafie 

WEIRD BOOKS RENTED 

Books by LoYacraft Merritt, Qa&m, eta. rented by mafl. 8e a day 
plus poetace. Writs for Crss Bat WEREWOLF LENOINQ 
LIBRARY, 621 Maryland Or., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


letter; am waiting eagerly for appearance of 
the story in print. Then I'll run around 
showing it to everybody, my chest expanding 
till — like the frogma in the Aesop fable — 
I’m ready to bust! 



Wei-ir-rdl! 

From Chicago, III., Arthur J. Schlenz 
writes; 

I am taking this opportunity to congratulate 
the editors of WEIRD TALES magazine on the 
high qualities of the stories of their publication. 

Since I have been buying WEIRD TALES, 
which is about two years, I think the last few 
issues have been the best. 

In the July issue, especially, they were all good. 
The three stories I liked best were Coven, Is the 
Devil a Gentleman? and For Tomorrow We Die. 

I also like the interesting letters that are writ- 
ten to the WEIRD TALES CLUB. But I miss 
the "It Happened to Me” department- I think 
Lovecraft is tops, but the installment of hb story 
in your last issue was too short. 

Here’s hoping your stories get even more 
weeirrd. ... (if that’s possible!) 

We’re glad you readers liked Manly Bannister 
and his Satan’s Bondage, in the September issue. 
This was Bannister’s first accepted magazine 
story. We’U wager it won’t be the last. 


READERS’ VOTE 


NURSEMAID TO NIGHT' 
MARES 

THE HOUND 

THE CROOKED HOUSE 

THE VICTORY OF THE 
VITA. RAY 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


THE GHOST OF THE 
MODEL T 
THE CANDLE 
THE LIPS OF CAYA WU 
HERBERT WEST: 

REANIMATOR 
THE POSSESSED 
THE EVIL DOLL 


Here’s a list of ten stories in this issue. Won’t yon 
let us know which three you consifler the best? Just 
place the numbers; 1, 2, and 3 respectively against 
your three favorite tales — then clip it out and mall 
it into ns. 

WBIBD TAI.E8 
9 BocketeUer Plaza, H. T. C. 
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WRITE to MARTIN WARE, SECRETARY j 


• This is your club— a medium to help you 
get together with other fantasy and science-fictitm 
fans. Readers wanted it — they wrote in telling 
us how much they would enjoy meeting others 
of similar tastes. 

• Membership is very simple: just drop us a 
line, so that we can enroll you on the club 
roster, and publish your name and address in the 
magazine. 

• A membership card carrying the above de- 
sign — personal token of your fellowship with the 
weird and the fantastic — will be sent on request. 
(A stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed.) 

iiiiiiimimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


, R. A. F. likes Magazine 

As an Englishman and here in Canada, to 
serve a period of at least three years with the 
Royal Air Force, I found myself at a loss for 
entertainment during the evenings, so I took to 
my old hobby, magazines. You can be sure after 
reading a couple of WEIRD TALES I placed a 
regular order with the local magazine store. 

I would very much like to be placed on the 
membership roll, and to receive a membership 
card. If there should be any member, either 
male or female, who would like to consider me 
as a pen friend, well, just ask them to write; 
I’ll reply to all letters. 

I can assure you that W.T. magazine wIU be 
sent home regularly to my pal, who is in the 
R. A. F. in England. 

Thanking you. 

Sincerely yours, 

' W. P. FeUows 

No. 623627, Sgt. W. P. Fellows, 
care of Sgt.’s Mess, 41, S. F. T. S., R. A. F., 
Weybum, Sask. 



World’s Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


N ow )rou can travel retind the world wim the most daring adven« 
turara. You esu see with mur own eyea, the walidoat peoplaa 
on earth. You witness the atrancest customs of the red. 
white, brown, black and yellow races. You attend their startling 
rites, their mysterious practices. They aro all aasemWed for you*** 
tbeaa five great volumes of The SfiClIgT Museum OF MANKIND. 

600 LARGE PAGES 

Bere is tbo Oresteot Collection of Btrango tsd Sesrst Pbo* 


PAGES 'ef^Strance ik Secret' PbotesrapIS, we eaure 
Inches lo eize. 

1.000 REVEAUMO PHOTOS 

You see actual courtship practiced 
ID every quarter of the world. Tou 
aee magic and mystery in queer 
landn where the foot of a wb'te man 
has rarely trod. You see Orlottal 
modes of marriage and female slavery 
in Clilna, Japan, India, etc. Through 
the intimacy of the cameras you w\t« 
ness the exotic habits of every coni 


... i and love in America. Europe, et^ 
You are bewildered by these large 
pages of ONK THOUSAND PHOTO* 
GRAPHS, including 130 fuil.psge 
photos, and thrilled by the bundreoa 
of abort atoriee that describe them. 


CootenU of S-Vohime Set 
VOLUME I 

The Beeret Album of Africa 
VOLUMES 

Tbo Boeret Album of Eoropa 
VOLUMES 

The Bocret Album of Aala 
VOLUMES 

The Beerot Album of America 
VOLUMES 

The Secret Album of Oceania 


5 PICTOREJ»aCKED VOLUMES 


_,Th. SEemT MUSEUM or MAN- 
KINO coustsis of five picture*paelied 
volumes (solidly bound t^eCher for 
convenieiu. reading). Dip into any 
one of thcis volumes, and as yets 
turn Ita pages, you find it dlfleult 
to tear yourself away. Hera, in story 
and unusual photo, la the WORLD’S 
OREATEST COLLECTION ^ 
STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. conUiining everything from 
Female ueanty Round tbe World to 

S e most Mysterious Cults and Cns- 
ma Tbpse bundrada and bundrada 
of larM pages wiU giva yen dw* 
and tughta of ttiiiiling tnMroctioo* 

SEND MO MONET 

Simply altB A mail the coupon. Remember, each of the 5 Totaoioo 
la 9^ inches high, and, opened, over a foot wide! ftemembar also 
that this fi.VoIume Set formerly sold for 910. And it Is botind te 
sxpensiye ^’life-time’' cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the oou* 
pon, drop It In the next mail, and raosive this bug* worts at onea. 


ISpecimtn Photos! 

Dress A Undress Boond 
the Wmid 

Various Secret Sodeties 
Civilized Love vs. Savage 
Strange Crimes, Criminals 
Omens. Totems ft Tatiooe 
Mysterious Customs 
1,000 Strange ft Beeret 
PbotM 



fi--- — -- — -“••••-•••-••■••"•“-I 

* METRO PUBLICATIONS, 70 Fifth Ave.. Oegt I9i0. New York * 
I Send me “The Beoret Msfieum of Mankind*’ (5 great volumes I 
I bound together). 1 will pay posnun $1.98, plua postage on ■ 

r arrival. If not ddilghted« 1 wiU return boos m i dan for full * 

I rebmd of $1.98. | 

I Narno ..v***** ) 

I Addraaa ^ 

^ GHy I 

i t^CHDCS HEStB If you a«e axmloatBE 91.98. thua aavlng I 
i mailing costs. Same Slonay’Back Goamteo, * 

Canadian Orde m 92. 9 0 la Advanec, j 
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WEIRD TALES 


LEARN AT HOME 

Are you adult, alert, ambitious, vdlllng 
to study? Investigate LAW! We guide 
you step by step — furnish all texts, in- 
cluding 14-volume Law Library. Train- 
ing prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of 
LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. 
Send NOW for Free, 48-page “Law 
Training for Leadership." 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORKESPONOCNCS INSTITUTION 
DEPT. 1075-L CHICAGO 


Infantryman Wants to Join 

Please enroll me in the Weird Tales Club 
roster. I have been reading WEIRD TALES for 
more than ten years and, although I do not 
have much time in the U. S. Army, I do my best 
to read and keep up with the magazine. A great 
many new authors and artists keep coming up, 
most of them good. 

I am enclosing a soldiers’ mail envelope. Please 
forward my Membership Card in it. 

Very truly yours, 

Pvt. Steven FogarU 

Co. F., 306th Infantry 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


Asthma Mucus 
Loosened First Day 

For Thousands of Sufferers 

Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients In the 
prescription Slendoco quickly circulate through the 
blood and commonly help Iddsen the thick strangling 
mucus the first day, thus aiding nature In palliating 
the terrible recurring choking spasms, and In pro- 
moting freer breathing and restful sleep. Mendaco 
is not a smoke, dope, or injection. Just pleasant, 
tasteless palliating tablets that have helped thousands 
of suflerers. Iron clad guarantee — money back un- 
less completely satisfactory. Ask your druggist for 
Hendaco today. Only 60s. 


Thoroughly Satisfied 

I have been a reader of WEIRD TALES for 
quite some time now. I can truthfully say that I 
enjoy WEIRD TALES more than any other 
fantastic magazine now being printed. Every 
story is original, exciting and has a superb end- 
ing. I compliment your authors for turning out 
such a varied collection of interesting stories. 
No amount of words or praise is too ereat for 
this magazine. 

Please enroll me in your club. 

Yours sincerely, 

Patricia Ebner 

440 Fourth Street, Braddock, Pa. 


FALSE 

TEETH 


5th YEAR 

Buy where thousands have 
bean sallslled. We make 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own Impressions. 


90 DAT TRIAL 

MONEY. BACK GUARANTEE of 
SATISFACTION protects you. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Jo B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 

DEPT. 50-P2 EAST ST. LOUIS. ILLINOIS 



Write Today for Free 
Booklet and Material 


MAKE MORE MOAEY 

" s 


ukiatf Orders Forme lilMROliUne 

Earn more everj daT In thA yeftr represent- 
log old establisbeii flrii) witb a complete 
line of fast selllDR nccesblties: Sbirte of all 
kindSo Tlca. Underwear. HosJery, Pajamas, 
Sweaters, Jackets, Pants. Belts, Breeches, 
^oes. Sport Coats. Uniforms, etc. Every 
item guaranteed. }<NporJcace umiecesaary. 
Write quick for FRCr SALES EQUIPMENT 
NIMROD COMPANY, 

4922eM Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 111. 



CAN AN INVENTOR MAHC 

MONEY 

TODAY 


Assigmnents of Patents a month 
were made by inventors to manufacturers 
or IndlTlduaJa. This shows today's demand 
for new patented inventions. If you have 
ideas, write for our FBEB BOOK. 'Trotert, 

Flnanoe and Sell Your Invention’^ that gives 
you the OMnplete facts. Sp^al fnrm "Invention 
neoord** also mailed TkEB. No Obligation. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, R««. Patent Attonveys 
129*0 BarrliJer Bldg., WseHIngton, 0, C. 




Reader Would Like to Correspond 

I have been a fan of WEIRD TALES for 
about the last five years, and would like to join 
your Weird Tales Club. I have read quite a 
number of magazines pertaining to the weird 
and fantastic. As yet I haven’t found one that 
can pass in superiority to WEIRD TALES. Your 
magazine has a kick to it that others lack. I 
would welcome correspondence from other mem- 
bers of the club, and, if possible, to meet them 
personally. Wishing you the best of luck. 

Respectfully yours, 

Karl Cress, /r. 

107 West Forty-seventh Street 
New York City. 


Black Magic 

I am very interested in Black Magic and my 
main hobby is collecting formulas that are or 
were supposed to be used in conjin-ing the devil 
or other residents of Hell. If you happen to 
have any stray formulas around please write. 
I am always glad to pick up any pen pals who 
happen to be interested in these ^me subjects. 

Your friend, 

Rodney Lee Stimson 
17 Beacon Avenue, Auburn, Maine. 



THE EYRIE 
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NEW MEMBERS 

Robert Bloch, 1018 E. Brady St., Milwaukee, Wise. 
W. J. Mason, Route 1. Franklin, N. C. 

Jim Klepser, 2262 E. 9,lrd St., Chicago, 111. 

Hannah A. Jones, Box S67, White Plains, N. T. 
David Rogers, Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry Lee Willard, Jr., Reid Hotel, 8 Pynchon St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Walter E. Buckley, l-fiS Hynes Ave., Groton, Conn. 
Douglas Fulton, 1524 B. 8th St., Tucson, Arizona. 
Alvin Cohar, 621 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 
Catherine Lee Howard, 21 W. 26th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Clayton Shuster, 1409 Winter St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Leon Sunfist, 490 E. 171st St., New York, N. Y. 
Maurice D. Surratt, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Robert W. Cloutier, 150 St. Botolph St., No. 3, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

,Tohn Haaren, 15 Woodbine Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Frank Stevenson, 18 Stokes St., Port Arthur, Out., 
Canada. 

Jajnes R. Gallups, Apt. No. 4, 907— 17th St. South, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Eddie Neitzel, 6003 Richmond Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Velma Smith, 311 W. 5th Ave., Lancaster, Ohio 
Wm. J. Balks, 23 East 14th St., Holland, Mich. 

C. Charles-worth, 420 Rulle Ave., Verdun, P. Q., Can. 
Cassian M. Padgett, 53 Mangiu St., N. Y. City 
Kenneth Basa, 635 I’eterboro St., Apt. 203, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Neil Courtney. 80 Valmor St., Worcester, Mass. 
Rodney Lee Stiiuson, 14 Beacon Ave., Auburn, Maine 
W. P. Fellows, c/o Sgt’s Mess, 41 S. F. T. S., R. A. F., 
Weyburu, Sask., Can. 

I’vt. Steven Fogaris, Co. F, 300th Inf., Ft. Jacksou, 

s o. 

Patricia Ebner, 440 4th St., Braddock, Pa. 

Karl Gress, Jr., 107 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
S. P. Klepper, Rogersville, R. 3, Tenn. 

Keith Talboe, 419 E. 97th St., Ingelwood, Calif. 
John Dusing, 2952 Second Blvd., No. 10, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Charles Irvin, Barnabus, AV. Va. 

Casini Byers, Station Hospital, Hendricks Field, 
Cebriug, Fla. 

Roy Andrleh, 1028 Maple St., Inglewood, Calif. 
Michael Pelsang, 309— 65th St., West New York, N. J. 
C. M. Burns, P. O. Box 465, Suisun, Calif. 

Seymour B. Porter, 2nd Classification Wing, Sq. 24, 
S A A A B, Santa Ann, Calif. 

Darwin Crecelius, Milltown, Ind. 

Charies Wra. Igcrt, Miiitowu, Ind. 

L. A. AVaterman, Torrington, Alta.. Canada 
Paul Steele, 062 Mass. Ave, N. B., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Milnar, 1022 AV. Thomas St., South Bend, Ind. 
Frank Martin, 920 Maple St., Inglewood, Calif. 

Ben Luna, Jr., 401 E. Mobile St., Florence, Alabama 
Christopher Colie, 156 Irving Ave., S. Orange, N, J. 
Zandra Wernher, 36 Bast 64th St., Apt. 3-D, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ed. Kluge, 11809 Imperial, Clevel.and, Ohio 
Jim Maclnis, Box 270, Oneonta, N. Y. 

John C. Nichols, 1011— 27th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 
Cpl. M. Pejaski, U S M C, MB-Naval Air Station, 
Tongue Point, Oregon 

James E. De Burger, 943 North Walnut St., Madison, 
Ind, 

Betty F. Leibfrled, 62 East Areba St, Hershey, Pa. 
George Warren Keyon, Stinson Beach, Calif. 
Richard S. Schilling, Minoequa, AVlsc. 

AVilllain Tuccl, 6064 Norwood St., Phila,, Pa. 

Jack Bishop, 529 2nd Ave., S. Clinton, Iowa 
Irene Shlllog, 79 AVlllow St., Paris, Ont., Canada 
AValter Burdin, P. O. Box 513, Selma, Ala. 

Lucy Mao Burke, 18 Martin Ave., Ocean Springs, 
Miss. 


Wa*rc sorry that lack of apace prevents the taclit- 
(ton of the names of aU New Members, The rest will 
appear next time. 


Getting Up Nights 
Makes Many Feei Old 


Do you feel older than yon are or suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Backache, Nervousness, L^ Pains, 
Dizziness, Swollen Ankles, Rheumatic Pains, Burning, 
scanty or frequent passages? If so, remember that 
your Kidneys are vital to your health and that these 
symptoms may be due to non-organic and non- 
systemlc Kidney and Bladder troubles — In such 
cases Cystex (a physician’s prescription) usually gives 
prompt and Joyous relief by helping the Kidneys flush 
out poisonous excess acids and wastes. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose in trying Cystex. An 
iron-clad guarantee assures a refund of your money on 
return of empty package unless 
fully satisfied. Don’t delay. Get 
Cy8te.x (Siss-tex) from your 
druggist today. Only 35$. 


Cystex 

Mill iKtiii 




as LOW as 


Newest StytesI 

/TESTYOUROWN 
J SIGOT AT HOMS 

SEND NO MONEY! (miSi 

B TfiTITjO MONEY-BACK GUARANTEEof SATISFACTION 

I f yoa*re cotlOO % eatlsfied witbelosaes wemake we'II 
■ iPPplip Cprr vMnndeverycentyoopgyoa. Bap,],,, 4s 
to TOD AY forriikCiC«tato|'p8oieiitiIictestehart. HraSendMl 
O.S. EYE-GLASSES C0„ 1557 MilHaidisa Ave» Dapt AlA Chicago, !IL 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

SizA 8 xlO Inches or smaller If da* 
sired* Same price for full length or 
bust fortiiy grottps. landscapes, pet. 
animals, etc., or enlargements of any* 
part of group picture. Safe return — — 
original photo guaranteed* 3 for $1X10 

SEND NO MONEY 

and within a week you will receive your beautiful 
enlsrsrement, guaranteed fadoIcsR. i^aj postman 47o pltia 
or send 49c with order and we pay poBtaire. Bte 
16x2w*lnch enlargement aeot C. O. D. 7eo plan poetatre 
or ue^SOc and wepay postage. Take adrantaM of thlaamoz* 
ipcf otter now. Send year photos today. Specify alze wanted. 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS, ItSS. JelT<irsan8t,Dept602-H.Chlccgo 



DICE CARDS 

MAGICAL 

For the PBOFESSIONAL. made by professionals. Not the ordinary 

SHINERS- BOOl^* EXP0SE8-ACCE880RIE8 for every occaston. 
Semi your name and address with 25 cents for new 1943 catalogue. 
B & B SPECIALTIES Box 2482*U Kansas City. Ua. 



STABT 

$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men— Women. 
Hundreds War 
Serviee ApMintmefita 
Being Msioe. Help 
Win the War. 
32-Paae Civil 
Servlea Book— 
FREE. 

Mail Conpon 
Today, Sura. 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept P2S8,, Rochester. N. Y. 

O Sirs: Bush to me without charge 
< (1) 82-page book with list of many 

T7. S. Oovemment Big Pay Jobs. (3) Tell 
^ me how to qualliy for one o( tboea Jcd>s. 

/ 


Name 

Addreas 



Supernatural! 


The World of Mysterious Phenomena 

W HAT are the strange journeys of the soul? Who speaks the words you hear within? 
Are the visions you glimpse, and which lift you to the heights, pranks of the mind or are 
they momentary glimpses into a world of phenomena of which man is yet in ignorance? 
Is there an intelligence which manifests in an extraordinary manner or can all unusual experi- 
ences be explained by natural law and order? 

Tbe word SUPERNATURAL rings throughout the world today as it has for centuries. 
But in this age .m impartial Investigation and a serious study of the unusual can be had. 
What greater fascination is there than that of the unknown? What greater enjoyment can 
be had than an inquiry into the mysterious? The greatest minds 
of all ages have put themselves to this task of investigation. Some 
oppose and contradict each other, but their findings constitute a 
wealth of knowledge. 

This Free Book of Daring Truth 

Behind every strange — eerie or weird — happening which we experi- 
ence, lies a fundamental law of nature. The difference between fear 
and self-confidence is the understanding of these laws. Once you know 
the cause, the most imusual events or occurrences of your life, or of 
the world in which you live, are no longer mysterious. Have you 
wondered about the causes of hunches, and what accounts for the 
peculiar impressions or premonitions you have? 

Tlic Rosicrucians, a world-wide brotherhood of learning, will fear- 
lessly present to you little known facts about yourself and these 
strange realities of life — which you can use in a most practical way 
every day - — here and now. Send for the free explanatory book, 

"The Mastery of Life,” which tells how you may reedve such knowl- 
edge. Tills is an offer made to intelligent, inquiring minds. It is not 
an appeal to mere thrill seekers. Address: Scribe E. L. S. 



The supernatural is the 
open door to a natural 
world p£ mystery. 



Within the comfort and 
security of yoor home 
these strange truths are 
revealed. 


Rosicrucians (amoro San Jose, California 



Which of These 72 Best-Sellers Do You 
Want for As Low As 49^ Each 



(Continued From Other Side) 

T13. HOUSEKEEPER’S DAUGHTER— Oonatd 

Henderson Ularke. The witiy. racy story ut' 
beautiful Bilda and tiie men who pursued her. 

Now 49f 

373^ PLAYING THE RACES— Robert S. Dowst. 

Jay Craig. A book for everyone interested in 
the track, describing a system which has been used 
successfully by its auinors. NOW $1.00 

B149« ^ 

BAND— Dorothy Dix. Famous newspaper 
columnist brings togetiier tne fruit of her experience 
with women's problems of love, marriage. ONLY $1.00 
899a HELLY — Donald Henderson Clarke. “Kelly" 

” could have had a. mink coat and sheer 
lingerie if sue iiadn't been so fanatical in certain 
matters. By the author of MUlie. ONLY 79c 

198 'THE ART OF SELFISHNESS— David Sea- 
bury. Don’t be afraid to he selttsh— you 
have to be! Let tnis famous psychologist show you 
detlnite ways to keep happy, live successfully, stay 
out of trouule. I’ormerly $2.50 — NOW $1.00 

196 STORIES BEHIND THE WORLD'S 
GREAT MUSIC — Sigmund Spaeth. The 
iiuman side of music: littie-kuuwu interesting facts 
about great cumposiiiuus. men who created them. 

ONLY $1.00 

750a topper — Thorne Smith. Transparent 

* ladles in real step-ins. or real ladies in 
transparent step-ins? Just one of the pjobloms Mr. 
Topper faces in this hilarious laugli-<'las.-<ic. 

Originally $2.00— NOW ONLY 79v‘ 
37]^^ THE FIRST SAINT OMNIBUS— Leslie 

” Charteris. 13 of tiie most thrilling and in- 
triguing adventures of Simon Temiilur, that modern 
Jtobin flood of Crime. ^ ONLY $1.00 

107. the FRENCH (lUARTER— Herbert Asbury. 

" Unflinching account of New Orleans in Us 
notorious IjeyUay. $1.00 

174. the new BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA— 

* Edited by Henry Marshall. New. revised 

edition. Tlie greatest gold-mine of business facts, 
rules, laws, tables, forms and ideas ever crammed 
Into a single volume. Covers all business subjects — 
banking, law. letter writing, arithmetic, advertising, 
selling, etc. $1.00 

702» black NARCISSUS— Rumer Godden. This 

*best-seller tells the strange story of a group 
of nuns, who took over a palace built for women of 
another sort, and the alarming effect the palace had 
on them. t)rigiimlly $2.50 — NOW $1.00 

Ti5» A YANK iN THE R. A. F.— Harlan 
Thomas. TlirilHng story of bravery and 
romance from which the hit picture was made. 

ONLY 49^ 

34, GREAT symphonies: How to Recognize 
i * and Remember Them— Sigmund Spaeth. New. 
easy way to increase enjoyment of good music. 

ONJ.Y $1.00 

619. what MAKES SAMMY RUN?— Budd W. 

Schulberg. Daring -and amusing best-seller 
about Sammy Glide who rose from errand boy to 
movie magnate, but couKln't help heing a “heel." 

Orig. $2.50— NOW ONLY $1.00 
88. NAPOLEON— Emil Ludwig. Supreme biogra- 
phy of the most thrilling figure in modern 
history. Orig. $3.00— NOW $1.00 

CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS— J. L. 

" Leonard. O.V.M. How to select, train, mate, 
rear 150 breeds. 35 photos. Orig. $2.50 — NOW $1.00 
345a SHELTER — Marguerite Steen. Powerful. 

dramatic best-seller by author of The Sun 
l8 My Undoing, of two girls and man in the sear- 
ing hours of London bombardment. Orig. $2.50 

NOW t)NLY $1.00 

37X, the mortal storm— P hyllls Bottome. 

A poignant love story, which reveals truth 
about life under Nazi rule. NOW 79rf 

30, opportunities in GOV’T EMPLOY- 
MENT— L. J. O’Rourke. All about the Civil 
Service. Federal. State. Municipal; how to qualify 
for positions, salaries paid. etc. ONLY’ $1.00 

786a AMERICAN JIU-JITSU- Edward L. Allen. 

Shows how you can render an attacker help- 
less — even if he has a knife, club or gunl 328 action 
photos. Large format, paper-bound, .lust publislied. 

ONXY $1.00 

3192. DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS— 3 vol- 
umes in one. Nearly 1,000 pages of guys 
and dolls, thugs, mugs and assorted killers. Includes 
"Little Miss Marker," "Princess O'Hara,” “Money 
from Home." Formerly $6 — $1.00 

339, SECRET AND URGENT— Fletcher Pratt. 

As fascinating and thrilling as a detective 
yarn, this exciting volume tells the history of the art 
of secret messages in modem warfare. Orig. $3.75. 

NOW ONXY $1.00 
393, the epic OF America— James Truslow 
Adams. From Columbus to F. D. R. — ac- 
claimed as “the best single volume on American his- 
tory in existence." Formerly $3 — $1.00 

T358. BF mice AND MEN— John Steinbeck. 

author of Grapes of Wrath. The extraor- 
dinary classic. ONLY AH 


3135 THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR— 
" Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D. Honioly remi- 
nlsc<-ni'os of a country doctor wlio spent a lifetime 
bringing iu-uhli and cumfuit to rural areas. 

ONLY $1.00 

852. FAMOUS ROTH MEMORY COURSE 
" — David M. Roth. If you can renu-mber tiie 
tilings you learn as you go throQgli life, you have 
found a sure key to success. Here is a simple and 
concise method for remembering anything as long as 
you live. ONLY $1.00 

349, dry guillotine— R ene Beibenoit. 15 
’ years of murder, insanity, atrocity, among 
the living dead at Devil's Island! Formerly $3. 

NOW $1 00 

175. the sex life of the unmarried 
adult— Ed. by Ira S. Wile. M.D. This 
courageous volume attacks a problem gingerly skirted 
by students of social questions. NOW $1.00 

X24. strategy in handling people— 

Webb and Morgan. “Key" methods used by 
successful men and women to sway others, win friends, 
gain tlieir own ambitioms. Orig. $3.00— NOW $1.00 
43 , the story of mankind— WU h 138 Van 
Loon illustrations, color frontispiece. 16 new 
drawings on tint panels. .Animated ciironology of 
man’s progress. NOW $1.00 

50. how to get things done— D avid Sea- 

bury. Don’t be afraid to begin: You can do 
anytliing you want to--if you know ilie riglit metlioil! 
This practical book tells you how! ONI.Y' $1.00 
120 . WORLD’S BEST JOKES. KlO pages— 3:? 

chapters, each covering different subject 
matter. Toasts, jokes, limericks, epigrams, comic 
verses, etc. O.M.V $1.00 

T14. IMPATIENT VIRGIN— D. H. Clarke. Be- 
cause Nature made RiiDi Robliins a tlaz- 
zling blonde with a zest for living, slie was houn<i to 
have amorous ativentures. NOW 49^ 

B82. HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE— Maf'aret 
Sanger. Essential fact.s of sex relationship 
explained by foremost exponent of birth control. 

orig. .$2.00— NOW $1.00 
3116, THE ETHICS OF SEXUAL ACTS— Rene 
Guyon. An intelligent discussion of the 
various taboos and false modesty that civilization 
enforces. $i oo 

T47. LOUIS BERETTI— Donald Henderson 
Clarke. The hard-boiled story of a kid from 
New York s East Side wlio grew up to he a lemier 
of tough guys. ONl.Y 49<‘ 

831. WHISTLE STOP— M. M. Wolfe. , Powerful. 

prize-winning best-seller of Inst, passion, 
and twisted lives in a mid-West shim town. 

Originally $2.50— NOW $1,00 
184. CAREER IN BUSINESS— Walter 

Moving. How to land the RIGHT .TOR and 
hold if — explained step-by-step by one of America's 
most successful executives. ONLY’ $i,fl6 
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3131 CONSULTATION ROOM 
-Frederic Loomis, M.D. 
Fascinating, frank auloliiography of a 
winnan's dfanor whose profession 
brougiit liim into contact with women 
at tlic critical periods of their lives. 

NOW $1.00 

3142. HOYLE’S COMPLETE 
AND AUTHORITATIVE 
BOOK OF GAMES. Official rule iraok 
for all card and other indoor games. 

Orig. $2.50— NOW $1.00 


EXAMINE FREE 
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YOU WISH 


Send No Money — Pay Nothing to Postman on Delivery 

Keep Only the Ones You Want, 

You may have your choice of these books for 5 DATS FREE EXAMINATION 'That is hnw 
positive we are that you will be delighted with their handsome bindings, fascinating contents 
Use below-— onciTcle numbers of volumes you want. Mail coupon without money. Books 

will be sent on APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance — nothing to postman 
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Which of These 72 Best-SelleK 

Originally Published at Prices Up to $6.00 

Do%« Wbnt fbr'TiJ Af bshl 

You’d never expect to get great books like these 
top-flight best-sellers for ONLY 49^ . . . 79^ . . . 
and $1 EACH! Yet it’s true! And many NEW, ex- 
citing titles here are being offered at these low prices for the first 
time! So read this latest listing carefully. Remember — these 
are NOT publisher’s overstock. NOT books that didn t sell. Not 
cheaply -made books which have been reset, cut, or revised. They are all 
newly printed, handsomeiv Ixuind editions of modern best-sellers of Fic- 
tion, Biography, Adventure. History, the Arts, Music, Science, Sports. The 
exact, COMPLETE texts— printed from the original, hrst-edition plates. 

Check this latest listing at once! Paper, printing, binding costs are 
going UP’ We may not be able to offer these amazing bargains again! 
tp'vn ’VO MONEY’ Encircle, in the coupon, the title numbers of the 
books you wish for FREE EXAMINATION. Read as many as you 
■want — pay ONLY for those you kt'cp ! 

How Many of These Titles May We Send for FREE Examination ? 



411 Ml liirary sije, nol 
little poclcet volumes. 
HandBomely cloth hound, 
^beautifully printed books 
you will be proud to own ! 
Many are fully illustrated. 


T03 reap the wild wind— T helma Stra- 

• bel. A salty hi4orical novel of Charleston 

and the Florida Keys one hunUreil years atfo. The 
booR on which the Paramount technicolor movie Is 
based. Never befoi'e published in book torm at any 


price! 


49<$ 


1251 ROGET’S THESAURUS IN DICTIONARY 
form. — Ed. by C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 
Standard word book for writers, speakers, atudetits. 
business men. tcaciier=.: for everyone wlto wants to 
•peak and write forceful English. Now yatenteU 
dictionary form! 

012 TURNABOUT— Thorne Smith. Hilarious 
mixetl sexes now in an unroarlous 
movie — but you'll find much more in the book! 

NOW 79c 

B27 sight WITHOUT GLASSES— Dr. Harold 
“ M. Peppard. A tested method of restoring 

and keeping normal vision without glasses. OM.Y $1 
137 SECRET AGENT OF JAPAN— Amieio 

* Vespa, who was compelled by the Japanese 

to become a spy in 1932— tells incredible true story 
of his exfierlenccs. Originally $3 — NOW $1.00 

CQ EATING FOR VICTORY— Ida Bailey Allen’s 

Money Saving Cook Book. Shows how to meet 
rising prices, yirenare delicious meals at biulL'et cost 
get necessary vitamins, etc., 1,300 recipes. ONLY $1.00 
156 HOW TO HANDLE PEOPLE— Maxwell 

" Droke. How to talk yourself out of a tight 
spot. 12 ways to get action on your ideas, a tested 
plan to lift yourself off the business Bargain Counter, 
etc. ONLY $1.00 

B31 400 TRICKS YOU CAN DO— Howard 

* Thurston. Fascinating magic book of coin, 
dice, card anil other sleight of hand tricks, vividly 
described by one of the world’s great magicians. 

ONLY $1.00 

650* PIANO BY EAR— 

* P. J, LeRoy, radio’s famous piano teacher. 

Spend only 30 minutes a day for five weeks with this 
complete, practical course — then play any tune. Large 

format, paper-bound. ONLY $1.00 

VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY— Hendrik Wil- 

* lem Van Loon. Fascinating story of our 

planet, with many illustrations NOW $1.00 

37 THE ART OF CON VERSATION— Milton 

* Wright, author of Getting Along With People. 
A few minutes a day with this simple, practical bonk 
will give you new confidence, new power! NOW $1.00 

FUN FOR THE FAMILY— Jerome S. Meyer. 

1,000 word puzzles, party games, brain-twisters, 
questions, puzzles, stunts, made tricks. NOW $1.00 
B66. KNOWN WORKS OF OSCAR 

WILDE. All his plays and poems, norel. 
the Picture of Dorian Gray; all tlie fairy tales. En- 
ioy the delicious humor of England’s wittiest man 
of letters! Orlsinallv $2.9S. NOW’ $1.00 

B29. ASTROLOGY FOR EVERY ONE— Evanie- 
line Adams. Most famous name in astrology, 
consulted by thousands, rich and poor, now advises 
you from your own horoscope on love, marriage, job, 
money, future. ONLY $1.00 

B36. THE HIDDEN LINCOLN— Emanuel Hertz. 

From hitherto unpublished letters, papers 
of his law partner Hernilon. comes most reyealins;, 
human. Important hook on Lincoln. NOW. $1.00 

25. CLEOPATRA— Emil Ludwin. ^te world's 

most bewitching glamorous figure. Cleopatra — 
the grand araoureuse of legend — the woman, lover, 
mother, warrior, queen. Formerly $3.50. NOW $1.00 


710 ^HE BISHOP’S JAEGERS— Thorne Smith. 

* Hilarious adventures of normal^ people 

trapped in a nudist colony, ONLY’ 790 

636 7HE grapes of wrath— J onn Mein- 

beck's lusty novel — Pulitzer Prize Winner — 
of whieli Alexander Wuollcott says: “As great a book 
as has ever coma out of America.’’ NOW $1.00 

134 CRUISE OF THE RAIDER “WOLF” 

* —Roy Alexander. Gripping story of dis- 
guised German raiilei — exciting picture of life and 
afiUm aboard the rattlesnakes of tlie Atlantic"! 

Orig. $2.75— NOW $1.00 
B99« WELL OF LONELINESS— Radcliffe 

* Hall. A poignant and beautiful novel, telling 
the story of a woman, masculine by nature, who ile- 
veloped' into maturity in accordance with that nature. 

Formerly $5— NOW $1.00 
35, new BOOK OF ETIQUETTE— Lillian Eich. 

" ler. 508 pages, fully indexed. Chapters on 
dinner ethiuelte. dance etlquelte, etiquette of engage- 
ments, teas, parties. Illus. NOW’ ONLY' $1.00 

NEW WAYS IN PHOTOGRAPHY— Jacob 
Deschin. Modem. up-to-the-minute! 
Covers whole sul),iect, trick protography, night indoor 
work, flashlight pictures, etc. - Profusely illus. 

NOW’ $1.00 

650 new ART OF SPEAKING AND WRIT- 

IN6 THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE— Sher- 
will Cody. Successfully used by liundreds of thou- 
sands; most valuable handbook of English ever writ- 
ten. $1.00 

888 . HAIDERS OF THE DEEP— Lowell Thomas. 

" Incredible adventures of U-boat men ami 
tales of breathless battles under the sea. NOW 7!lc 

B32. enduring passion— D r. Marie C. 

Slopes. Frank, siheere advice on how the 
marriage relationship may be maintained unimpaired 
through the more critical years. ONLY’’ $1.00 

T192. CALLS IT MURDER— Erie 

* Stanley Gardner. Doug Sclhy solves the 
murder of an unidentified minister. A whizzer by 
America’s beat-selling mystery author. 490 

3, STORY OF PHILOSOPHY— Will Durant. Amer- 
ica's most famous modern book the epoch- 

making history of humans as great thinkers, from 
Socrates to .lo!m Dewey. Formerly $5 — NOW $1.00 

622. night life of the gods— T home 

" Smith. Side-splitting happenings when tl c 
gods and goddesses from Olympus visit Broadway. 

ONLY 790 

X93, GAMBLER’S DON’T GAMBLE— Mac- 

Dougal and Furnas. YVby professional gam- 
blers never mist to luck. W'liat to look for when 
your su-ipicions are amused. How to beat the gam- 
bler. How swindles are exposed, other gambling se- 
crets. Orig. $2.00— NOW $1,00 

191. HAVELOCK ELLIS ON LIFE AND SEX. 

" Frank simple discussion of facts and prob- 
lems of deep interest to all men and .women. 

Orig. $3.00— NOW’ $1.00 
126. SPANISH SELF TAUGHT— Dr Richard S. 

Rosenthal. Now. with new buslress oppor- 
tunities opening daily in T,afln America, Spanish is 
the most important forei<^n language. Learn It qnickiy, 
easily in just a few minutes a day. Ovpr 250 OOo 
sold at $6. ONLY $1.00 

106. YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT— W. i. 

Ennever, famous founder of "Pelmani.sm." 
Amazing methods of mental training proved by tes^'i 
on thousands of cases. Originally $2.95 — NOW’ $1.00 
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